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he age-old effect 
of a floor hand-set 
by master crafts- 
men; the modern virtues of foot com- 
fort, cleaning ease, and a price well 
within even“'just-married” budgets— 
in a word, the new Armstrong’s Em- 


bossed Inlaid Linoleum 


To THE EYE, to the touch, the floor you see pictured 
above has a natural, realistic texture. Each tile unit is 
framed with a mortar-like interliner slightly pressed 
below the surface. In sunlight or lamplight, this tex- 
tured surface catches the play of light and shadow. 
The whole effect is one of sich, unusual beauty—an 
inspiration to those who like to plan rooms pleas- 
ingly different. 

In color treatment, too, this new type of Armstrong 
Floor is outstanding. There is no regular repeat of 
the color tones. To add further interest, heraldic 
emblems—castles, shields, ships, and knights—are 
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Relief, texture, a true architectural feeling characterize this new exclusive Armstrong floor creation— i 
Embossed Handcraft Tile Linoleum. Above you see a medieval motif, design No. 6007, permanently 
cemented in place over builders’ deadening felt. The border is plain green linoleum. 


Old-world handicraft 


ce 


inspired this new textured floor 


scattered at random throughout the design in true 
old-world fashion. 

Yet, with all its effect of handcraft, sunbaked tile, 
this embossed floor possesses a comforting springi- 
ness, a quiet ease, so characteristic of all Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. It is also an inherently clean floor kept 
spotless with a regular waxing and polishing and a 
dry mopping on cleaning days. And when firmly 
pn eve in place over builders’ deadening felt with 
no apparent seams, this Armstrong Floor, say archi- 
tects, should last for generations. 

As you glance again at the colorful dining-room 
floor on this page, it may look expensive. Were you 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 


| the burlap buck 





to walk on it you 
would believe it ex- 
pensive. Yet the 
actual cost of this 
newest note in lino- 
leum is no more than $65 to $75 for a fairly large 
room, 12 x 15 feet. This figure includes the best felt- 
layer method of installation, a smooth, water-tight, 
long-lasting floor. 

You can see these new Armstrong Embossed Tile 
Inlaid designs—and other equally attractive Armstrong 
patterns at good furniture, department, and linoleum 
stores near you. Allare made of Armstrong’s genuine 
cork linoleum, which can be quickly identified by 
the Circle A on the gray Sechag tedk 


Skilled decorator will help you 


“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration,” 
written by Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, will give you 
a new impression of modern linoleum floors as well 
as many unusual hints on home decoration. This book 
also brings youa unique offer of Mrs. Brown's free, pet- 
sonal service. It will be sent anywhere in the United. 
States on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing costs (1 
Canada 20 cents). Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2652 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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VY definition of 
success is being 
able to satisfy 


the highest demands of 
your soul in such a manner 
as to enable you to live 
comfortably yourself, and 
help your fellowman. In 
the accomplishment of any 
purpose, time is the most 
important factor. People 
complain continually be- 
cause they have not time 
to do so-and-so; the ans- 
wer is that we do have 
the time. It is God-given, 
twenty-four precious hours 
each day, and it is ours 
to do with as we please. 
It is strictly our own af- 
fair what we do with it; 
it is to be hoped that 
each individual strives to 
better himself, and to help 
his neighbor. We must de- 
cide how best to utilize 
our time; how to divide 
our days so that we make 
the most of every minute; 
so much for sleep, so much 
for eating, so much for 
work, so much for relaxa- 
tion, and so much for the 
secret ambition most of 
us carry in our hearts. 
How can we steal time 
from busy days to build 
our air castles on firm 
foundations, and to make 
our dreams come true? 
To be successful, we 
must have tremendous 
will-power, determination, 
and unfailing persistence. 
Sometimes we must have 
sufficient personality to in- 
fluence the ideas and 
methods of our associates; 
for it is quite true that 
human beings can be in- 
fluenced. It is just a ques- 
tion of whether or not we 
enough tact to 
figure out the best method 
to pursue, for different in- 
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screen which is never pulled 











up—I have never seen who 
is there unceasingly at 
work, for there are no 
chairs and no feet on that 
porch floor, only a bed. 
Some ambitious soul js 
striving to make dream; 
come true; some one who 
is an invalid, or recupera- 
ting from an illness; some 
one is doing his utmost 
against odds to bring hap. 
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WEI piness to himself or others: 
— dD some one is not wasting 
s TICK any time. The persistent 








click of that machine js 
almost uncanny! 
Wakeful hours during 
the night give marvelous 
opportunities for thought. 
I believe that I think more 
clearly, and with greater 
beauty, during the dark- 
ness and _ the | stillness 
of the night than at 
any other time. My bed 
stands where I can look 
out upon a stretch of sky, 
and a few clouds drifting 
across the face of the 
moon, or the twinkling 
stars shedding their kindly 
light through the night, 
seem to encourage and 
stimulate my brain, as the 
brilliant light of day te- 
fuses to do. I always keep 
a pad and a pencil tied to 
my old “four-poster,” so 
that I never lose what 
comes to me in the night. 
A diversity of occupa- 
tion helps to keep one’s 
brain clear, and _ one’s 
viewpoint unwarped. This 
is not possible for every 
one; but if each of you 
stop to count the different 
things you do in a day, 
you may be surprised at 
the variety of your duties. 
We allow so much to 
escape us that might be 
used to advantage; wher- 
ever you are, do not talk 























dividuals require different L = item ee. + die tees all the time. Occupy 
management. Treasure all sl “7 yourself with seeing 
your experiences with Tuere Is Enoucn Time Wastep In Ipte Cuatrer To Make Fortunes and studying others, 


yourself, and with others; 
guard them well, for they 
will serve you later in life. 
The person whose life is 
replete with interesting 
and unusual experiences, 
is the person who will give 
to the world new ideas, re- 
freshing thoughts, and in- 
cidents that are interesting 
because they are genuine 
—made real by experience. 
It matters not what your 
business or occupation is, 
whether you are specialist, 
professional, or a house- 
wife with several children 
to care for, you can always inject some- 
thing new and intriguing that will make 
your tasks more interesting both for 
yourself and for your associates. Suc- 
cess was never more elusive than it is 
today; for many of us it seems to be 
soaring just out of reach; but working 
under pressure is stimulating, and should 
only spur us on to greater efforts. 
This brings us to the question of time; 
do we use every minute we have to ad- 
vantage, or do we waste many precious moments, either 
purposely or unconsciously? Our brains are the things that 
we must keep at work, whether our fingers are busy or not; 
it is censtant thought that exercises our brains, and they 
must be exercised just as our bodies. It is thought that 
evolves the new ideas; it is thought that solves the most 
difficult problems; it is thought that finds a way over the 
rough places, and smooths the way for uncertain footsteps. 
All right then, we must spend our spare moments thinking; 
we must not waste them in idle gazing into space. Dreaming 
is all right if we make the dreams come true, but too many 
of us just dream, and the reality never comes. Do you think 
while you are riding, while you are walking, while you are 
sewing, while you are playing golf, while you are washing, 
while you are taking a bath, while you are on your way to 
work, and while you are rocking the baby to sleep? I once 


DO WE WASTE TIME? 


33S BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL FRANTZ 





outlined a short story for which I was paid a good price, 
while I was in a beauty parlor having my hair shampooed. 
This is what I mean by the time we waste; the time that 
our bodies may be relaxed and resting, is the best time in 
the world for our brains to be active. There is enough time 
wasted in idle chatter to plan for saving a heaven-full of 
souls, or for making fortunes in dollars or in friendship. 

I am writing this at my summer home on Catalina Island, 
“The Isle of Smiles,” and as I sit before my open window 
there comes persistently to my ears the click of a typewriter. 
It is not the busy hum of a machine expertly used; it is the 
irregular, hesitating pecking of the inexperienced, teaching 
himself to write. I know what this means, for I taught my- 
self to use a typewriter, and I use only three fingers of each 
hand! But to get back to my unknown neighbor—the sound 
comes from between the tiny cracks of a Japanese porch 


and listening to what they 
have to say; you will be 
surprised at how much 
you will learn. Watch life 
that is going on around 
you while you are sitting 
in theatres, railway sta- 
tions, street-cars, or any- 
where that your daily 
round of duties takes you; 
the more you learn ol 
human nature, the wiser 
you will become in the 
ways of this world. We 
never learn too much, and 
somewhere, sometime, the 
observations we have 
made, and the experiences we have had, 
will prove useful. The more knowledge 
we have of humanity, the better 
equipped we are to fight our way; and 
for the most part, life is a fight, it § 
not a rose-strewn pathway where the 
sun is always shining. : 

So if you occupy your brain, your 
eyes and your ears, with whatever 
going on around you, wherever you ale. 
you will not waste any time; you will 
improve each minute; twilight will find you with a bit o! 
knowledge or a lesson learned, which was not included in 
your daily routine. I do not mean that we are never to play; 
grown-ups need a playtime as much as children, and @ 
short time for rest and relaxation should be a part of every 
one’s day. ; 

The customs of living and habits of doing things at 
changing so rapidly with all the modern discoveries and 
inventions for simplifying our tasks, that work which had 
to be done by hand a generation or two ago, can now ® 
done by machinery; the result being that our brains, hand: 
and feet are not getting the training they had in the pas. 
We must make up for this; we must not allow ourselves to 
stagnate; we must keep pace, and move along with the 
procession of the years; we must be constantly alert; there- 
fore we must not waste a minute of our time. 
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Coming to buy Ruth’s 
trousseau Please give us 
Thursday and Friday 

Alice Thayer 
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Arrive New York Thursday 
Have only one day to shop 
Must have your help Need 
entire spring wardrobe 

Jean Wentworth 








This professional shopper buys clothes 
in 300 New York shops . 


IGHT LETTER from Pinehurst, N.C., to 


Miss A. T. Holliday, New York City*— 
Telegram from Birmingham, Ala., to Miss 
A. T. Holliday, New York City*— 

Messages like those shown in the illustration, 
letters from everywhere, telephone calls from 
smart New York addresses—all with one plea: 
“Help us buy clothes’’—in they come to the 
brisk, bright-eyed lady to whom we talked a 
short time ago. 


For this is her business 





helping women buy 
OO New York 
shopsand she knows just the right shop for what- 
ever one wishes—whether it be sets of trousseau 


clothes. She has accounts in over 3 


crepe de chine, or a woolly skating costume. 
In the smartest shops, she says, salespeople 
advise Ivory suds for the finer 
silks and woolens 


Knowing her to be an authority on clothes we 
asked her about cleansing the lovely things she 


*These are not the names which actually 
appearedin the telegrams. 


buys. And she said: “In practically every shop 
where I buy, salespeople recommend Ivory for 
cleansing delicate silks and woolens. 

“Just this morning, for instance, I bought a 
silk sport dress at .. .,” naming an exclusive 
specialty shop. “The material was a new one 
they had imported—a silk with a texture almost 
like tweed. When I asked the saleswoman 
whether it would wash, she said, ‘Indeed it will. 
If it is dipped in Ivory suds, it will look just as 
well as it does now—color, and texture too.’ 

“Of course, salespeople have this confidence in 
Ivory,” she went on, “because they know it is 


FLAKES 


for safe wa 


of fine thir 





so pure and mild—really a face soap. It will not 
fade colors, it will not yellow silks, it will not 
shrink the wide meshed laces we are using today. 

“And the marvelous flexible girdles of silk 
elastic or with woven elastic inserts, that cost 
$18 or $25—clean ¢hose with Ivory—so Helene 
up at..., said the other day. ‘Put them in the 
bathtub,’ said she, ‘and scrub them with a flesh 
brush dipped in cool Ivory suds—and you'll be 
sure to keep the life of the elastic.’ ” 

Ivory purity means extra-safety! 


This experienced shopper confirms the evi- 
dence that comes in from smart shops all over 
the country that: Salespeople who are constantly 
asked concerning the finer silks and woolens, 
“Will they wash?” constantly answer, “Yes, ! 
you use Ivory. Ivory is safe.” 

Ivory Flakes is Ivory soap in feathery flake 
form for instant suds and extra safety. Your 
grocer and department store sell it in two gener- 


ous sizes. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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“Move A FINGER, CITIZEN-REPRESENTATIVE, AND I’LL Kitt You.” 
, 


The NUPTIALS of CORBIGNY 


%% BY RAFAEL SABATINI XX 


AUTHOR OF “BELLARION”, “SCARAMOUCHE”, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


The French Revolution—where the blue-blood of France ran rivers 
of red over the polished cobblestones of old Paris—is all suggested 
here in one vibrating episode of tremendous power, the work of 
that unapproachable romanticist who gave us *‘Scaramouche”’ and 
‘‘Bellarion.’’ Surely it is the best historical fiction of the whole year, 
and complete in this issue—a fact you will appreciate when you once 
are launched on this remarkable drama of mystery and suspense. 


broad lattice that formed the 
upper part of the heavy 
wooden doors at the gallery’s end. 
Those nearest, observing this and 
knowing what it portended, caught 
their breath. From these, apprehen- 
sion rippled over the groups as- 
sembled in that long narrow avenue 
of doom, striking them into silence. 
Upon that silence the rasping of 
a key in its lock rang like a pistol 
shot. One of the wings of the great 
avy door swung inwards, and the turnkey entered, 


Tired a moved behind the 


‘topped head, a yellow bloodhound at his heels. He 'y ® 
A pV d ( (Teh . 
\\ 7 | * 
Duckle in front and a cockade at the side. A paper 4 NAS 


. - te 0427. 6 
brawny and swarthy, his blue shirt gaping away Ww EASY a eS “ Ray WA 
rie aside on the platform at the head of the steps, 
° give passage to a slim young gentleman in a tight 

. : f 
spelt and drew the eyes—some scared, some a 4 Ay 
‘pathetic, some dly indifferent and de- Ny 

proudly indifferent and some rm UNA v A ?, 7) 


‘rom a broad hairy chest, a fur bonnet on his (, oN bad¥ (i (> ws, < \) 6) Cee Z- 
black frock and a round black hat adorned by a : 
Hantly scornful—of the hundred men and women 


assembled there for the daily pur- 
pose of hearing that paper’s con- 
tents. For this slim young gentle- 
man, Robert Wolf, clerk of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, was the 
adjutant of the Public Accuser. His 
paper bore the list over whose prep- 
aration Fouquier-Tinville had la- 
bored half the night. 

The Citizen Wolf stepped briskly 
to the edge of the platform, to 
read the names of those whom 
Fouquier-Tinville summoned that 


morning to judgment: “the baker’s batch,” as it was 
called in the cynical jargon of the day! 

Having chosen his position, the clerk waited until 
three men who followed him should have come to a 
standstill. Not on that account did they hurry them- 
selves. 
dressed in black, one tall and portly the other short 
and wizened, took their time deferentially from 
another who, walking a little in advance, appeared 
to conduct them. 

This was Chauviniére, the Nivernais deputy, tall, 


Two of them, men of middle age, voth 
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slim, not over thirty, of a certain vigorous elegance. He wore been pronounced by that monotonous voice. ri 
a riding-coat with broad lapels and silver buttons, the tails Two gendarmes, coming she knew not whence, surged day 
of which reached almost to the heels of his Hessian boots suddenly before her. : : H 
Spotless buckskins cased his long, lean legs so closely that “The ci-devant Montsorbicr,” said one of them, and set tha 
every muscle was defined, and a cravat of spotless white a hand upon the drooping shoulder of Madame. bla 
clothed his neck to the chin. He was girt by a tricolor sash, Mademoiselle de Montsorbier turned to him, unable to her 
and a tricolor cockade adorned his grey hat, which was marshal her tumultuous thoughts into coherent expression, wk 
cocked in front, a la Henri IV., and surmounted “But it is my mother! There is some error. plo 
by a panache of black plumes. Thus were She cannot go without me. You see how feeble life 
advertised his office and his sansculottism which she is. My name has not been called. It is an fun 
latter stood too high, had been too fully proven, omission. You see that it is an omission. Yoy wnt 
to be shaken by any gibes at his apparel, whilst will tell them that it is an omission. You will firm 
his arrogance, audacity and self-assurance were let me go with her.” pect 
proof against vulgar criticism. Those qualities Thus, in a confused torrent, the phrases was 
were to be read in his lean, sallow countenance tumbled from her lips. > tho: 
with its high-bridged nose, its curled upper lip The man Jooked at her sullenly, dubiously, to 
and its keen light eyes under their level black his nether lip projected. He shook his head. me 
brows. There was a certain raffishness in his “Not our affair.” He shook the Countess who aly 
air that proclaimed him half-gentleman, half- was not more than half-conscious. “You are han 
valet, half-wolf, half-fox. to come along, citoyenne.” : ue 
With a leisureliness that took no account “But I may go with her? I may go with her?” arac 
either of the waiting clerk or of the agonized “Ah, bah! What’s your hurry to sneeze into blen 
suspense and the pounding of a hundred hearts the basket? Your turn will come soon enough, T 
in that assembly, Chauviniére selected his point citoyenne. Lend a hand, Gaston. “Fo. 
of vantage, at a little distance from Robert Between them, the two men dragged the one, 
Wolf, and descended the first step, so that his Countess to her feet, and half-carried, half-led wild 
two companions in black immediately behind her away. The girl sprang after them. ea 
him obtained, from the summit of the platform, “I may come, too; may I not? I may.. .” “6 
a clear view over his head. A blow from the elbow of one of the guards the 
His keen eyes raked the gallery and the men cut short her breath, and sent her hurtling back- this 
and women in that throng, most of whom were wards. “Faith! You make yourself a nuisance, “ 
so scrupulously dressed that, saving for the my girl!” : dept 
absence of powder from their heads, they might She reeled to the wooden chair the Countess ice, 
have been gathered together for a levée. This had vacated. cold 
was a daily miracle performed upon slender “Mother!” she gasped aloud, “Mother!” — “Tt j 
enough resources by the prisoners in the White-faced she sat, in stony tearless grief, But 
Conciergerie. her long fine hands clutched between her knees. hese 
The deputy’s questing glance came at last Just so, a month ago, had her father been upor 
to rest upon Mademoiselle de Montsorbier, rent from them, to take his trial; and hers it ones 
standing slim and straight, beside the chair into had been. since then to comfort and sustain her pare 
which her mother had nervelessly collapsed. mother. Now her mother, too, was gone! ath 
Incredibly fearless and resolute she stood, with Why had she been left ? A voice was speak- Tt 
scarcely loss of color to her lovely face. But ing at her elbow, a crisp, level voice, not un- vatic 
the blue-green eyes dilated a little and flickered 7 , , : ‘ Se pleasant although pitched in a tone almost ie @ 
as they met the deputy’s. Her slight bosom Tne INN-Keeper Was TERRIFIED By THE REPRESENTATIVE’S FuRIOUS ironical. victi 
moved perceptibly under its crossed muslin Demanps For His Secretary. Painted by G. Patrick Nelson. “This is the young woman who claims your tant 
fichu, to betray a sudden agitation which not attention, citizens. You observe her listlessness, twite 
even the advent of the list had been able to arouse. her unnatural pallor, the vacancy of her stare. ap 
Chauviniére half-turned to the men in black behind him. “The ci-devant Marquis de La Tourette.” Perform your office. It is not for me to direct you, or even mani 
He said something in a low voice into an obsequiously The Marquis, middle-aged, exquisite in a blue coat with to suggest; but for you to judge.” adeq| 
lowered ear, and with his silver-mounted cane he deliberately silver lace, threw up his head—the handsome head that so She swung half-round, looking up, challenge, defiance, only 
pointed. Three pairs of eyes followed the direction of the soon would lease his shoulders—and sharply caught his breath. alarm all blending in her glance, like some trapped wild with 
pointing, and Mademoiselle de Montsorbier stiffened under In an instant he recovered. He remembered what was due to. creature. She met the light eyes of Chauyiniére, piercing, “that 
that volley of glances whose purpott she was far from his blood and his self-respect. He shrugged and smiled in mocking eyes which she had grown to hate, and even to fear, «A 
guessing but which instinctively she felt to bode no good. deprecation, for all that his face was the color of chalk. she who had never feared anything in all her proud young sharr 
Then the pointing cane was lowered, and the three men “It will break the monotony,” he said softly to a_ life. A half-dozen times in the last three. weeks had she Ch 
ranged themselves decorously, as Robert Wolf began to call neighbor, as the next name was being called. found those eyes upon her in a questing, measuring, soul- is gr: 
the names of the doomed. His voice droned emotionlessly. “The ci-devant Comtesse de Montsorbier.” lessly appraising glance, which had scorched her from laym 
Like Fouquier-Tinville himself, he was simply a part of the Madame de Montsorbier, a slender little woman of head to foot. Twice already had he found occasion to picio 
great revolutionary machine. There was no personal re- fifty, half-rose from her chair, beginning an inarticulate speak to her as he passed through the prisoners’ gallery on cole 
sponsibility in what he did, and it was not for him to indulge cry on which she seemed to choke. But her knees were a visit which appeared to have no other objet but that of ditoy 
feclings and emotions over actions that were not his own. loosened, and she sank down again, leaning sideways against addressing her. Each time she had commaniled herself so loom 
To answer each summons there would be now a gasp, now her daughter. Mademoiselle de Montsorbier, rigid now and as to dissemble from him her resentment of the insult which sav t 
a sob of terror, occasionally an outcry of hysterical panic piteously white, set protecting arms about her half-swooning his look and word conveyed. She would command herself du B 
quickly sinking into shuddering sobs from the victim chosen. mother, and waited to hear her own name, almost hoped now. He should never guess her fear of him, this dishonoring He 
The voice droned onimplacably, to hear it, in her selfless anxiety. All that she realized was fear for which she loathed herself. es haugl 
but as sweetly as if it had been that in her agony, the frail woman who had borne her The two men in black were gravely considering her. The régim 
the hum of bees making honey: would require her as she had never required her yet. taller one extended a plump hand, and took her wrist. hand 
Solicitude for her mother effaced all consideration of her “Your pulse, citoyenne.” fe OF . . eves | 
| own fate. That was the mettle of Mademoiselle de Mont- “My pulse?” she heard herself questioning in a distant was ( 
| sorbier, and her deepest dismay was not reached until the voice, and knew by the drumming of her temples that her appea 
H list had come to an end without her own name having — pulses galloped in that moment. Then above considerations “Ts 
of herself rose the momentarily Her 
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and by an omission I have been left. Give orders, monsieur, 
J implore you, that my name be added to the list of the 
” 


OY sh said Chauviniére, with so singular an emphasis 
that it arrested her intercession. He looked at the men in 
black with a significant lift of his black brows. “You hear 
her, citizen-doctors! Is that the request of a young woman 
who is sane? To desire—to im- 
plore—death at that age, when 


Swiftly, briefly he traced for her the course of events to 
come. Her removal to the madhouse would take place in 
the course of the next day. As soon as it was effected, he 
would depart for the Nivernais, being already commissioned 
by the Convention to undertake there a tour of inspection. 
His passports were ready, and they included a non-existent 
secretary. That was the place that she would fill, if she 





which he removed a valise together with himself. 
This he set down in the doctor’s private room. He came 
straight to business in his peremptory, overbearing fashion. 
“Among the demented prisoners entrusted to your care 
this morning is a ci-devant, a Citoyenne de Montsorbier.” 
“Ah yes!” The plump doctor’s countenance became eager. 
“Her case . her case is one I have : 
“Never mind her case. She is 
dead.” 


e. “6. 6 








life unfolds itself like a_ per- 
fumed rese, when the blood runs 
warm and clear, is a sufficient con- 
firmation of what already I sus- 
pected. But”—and again there 
was that flash of mockery from 
those light eyes—“it is not for me 
to influence your dicision. You 
must form judgment for your- 
selves. Proceed!” He waved a 
hand, a hand that was long and 
slender as an aristocrat’s and as 
graceful in its gesture which subtly 
blended invitation with command. 

The doctors sighed and grunted. 
“For my own part,” said the shorter 
one, “I do not like her eyes. That 
wild, hunted look, that expression 
of distraction . . hem! Hem!” 

“And then her pallor,” put in 
the other. “Most unnatural! And 
this pulse!” 

“Of course, of course,” said the 
deputy’s voice, and it was cold as 
ice, or—thought the little doctor— 
cold as the knife of the guillotine: 
“It is for you to form the opinion. 
But you will remember that I 
brought you here because I have 
upon other occasions witnessed these 
same traits in the citoyenne, when 
no external cause could be discerned 
such as may have arisen now.” 

The little doctor clutched at sal- 
vation. “Ah, but that is decisive,” 
he exclaimed with complete con- 
viction of tone. “If these symp- 
toms—this pulse, this pallor, these 
twitchings, this glassy stare and 

and the rest—have been 
manifest constantly and without 
adequate cause, one conclusion 
only is possible. At least,” he added 
with a glance at his colleague, 
“that is my opinion.” 

“And mine,” said the other 
sharply. “Emphatically, mine!” 

Chauviniére’s lips twitched. “It 
is gratifying, citizen-doctors, for a 
layman to find his scientific sus- 
picions confirmed by men of 
science. You will, then, certify the 
citoyenne, so that the Public- 
Accuser may authorize her removal 
say to the madhouse in the Rue 
du Bac.” 

He inclined his head in dismissal, 
haughty as a prince of the old 
regime. The deputy’s commanding 
hand waved them away. Then his 
eyes swung to the girl’s face. She 
was on her feet confronting him, 
appearing to be entirely fearless. , 

“Is it pretended that I am mad?” 
Her question was a challenge. 

He smiled a little. “Must you 
quarrel with a pretence which will 
give you life, which will snatch 
you from under the knife of the 
guillotine? If you do, and at your 
age, then you are as mad as they 
who are about to certify you.” 

“But why,” she asked quietly, 











“Dead!” Dumey looked thun- 
derstricken. 

“Isn’t that why you have sent 
for me?” 

“Sent for you? But I didn’t 
send for you.” 

“You are losing your memory, 
Dumey. Fortunately for both of 
us, I am not. You sent for me to 
assure myself of the decease, and 
countersign the death-certificate 
which you are about to sign. My 
own signature will be witnessed by 
my secretary. He will appear 
presently. Now, pray conduct me 
to view the body.” 

Dumey looked at his visitor long 
and hard. There was that between 
them, on the subject of which a 
word from Chauviniére would 
send Dumey’s head rolling into 
Samson’s basket: which was pre- 
cisely why, of all the madhouses 
in Paris, Chauviniére had chosen 
this establishment in the Rue du 


Bac for the reception of the 
patients removed from the 
Archevéché. Against this danger 


on the one hand, Dumey had to 
set, on the other, favors received 
from the deputy, and no doubt to 
be continued, one of which, indeed, 
was the present filling of his house 
and consequently of his pockets. 
On both scores, whatever Chau- 
viniére commanded, Dumey must 
perform. 

Dumey smiled at last his under- 
standing and shrugged his resigna- 
tion. “The responsibility i 
he was beginning timidly. 

“Will be mine, since I counter- 
sign your certificate. Hold your 
tongue, and no question will arise. 
There will be no questions about 
any inmates for a month. When 
they come, present your certificate. 
It will be too long after the event 
to admit of traces.” 

Dumey bowed, and conducted 
him. When he had unlocked ‘the 
door of a room above-stairs, he 
would have ied the way in, but 
the deputy arrested him. 

“Go wait below in your room. 
You will the more easily forswear 
yourself if you do not see your 
patient again alive.” 

“But I shall have to see her. 

” 


“You are mistaken. You will 
not. Go. Don’t waste my time.” 


Dumey departed. Chauviniére 
entered the room, carrying the 
valise. 

Mademoiselle de Montsorbier, 


forewarned of his presence by his 
voice was standing to receive him. 
He bowed deferentially, and this 
time he was so unrepublican as to 
remove his hat. Then he placed 
the valise on the table. 

“You have resolved, citoyenne?” 














“should you desire to serve me?” 
A smile momentarily softened 
his saturnine countenance. “I do 
not believe a man has lived since 
the world began who did not at 
some time desire to serve one woman,” he said meaningly. 
, The traditions in which she had been reared rendered this an 
Insult in her eyes. She let him perceive it in her sudden stiffen- 
ing, the up-tilting of her chin, the frown above her blue-green 
eyes and the angry flush that stained her delicately tinted face. 
You forget your place, sir,” she told him, speaking as to 
an impertinent groom. “You presume.” 
r If it stung him, he betrayed no hurt. His gentle smile 
coe even gentler, sadder. It was within his considerable 
psy chological knowledge that he who would gain empire over 
a — must begin by making himself her slave. 
Do Sprorsges Is it presumption to state a historical truth? 
I com 7 anything? Do I demand wages for the service 
life, be rr am at your command, citoyenne, to save your 
oy cause the desire to serve you, without guerdon or hope 
_Suerdon, Is stronger than myself. Is that to presume?” 
0 °, monsieur. It is to be incredible.” 
iat oe yes,” he agreed at last. “T have often been 
Pam = that. But we waste time, citoyenne. Listen, and 
me ards resolve yourself. Mistrust me, and remain to be 
Sently guillotined; or trust me and let me lead you back 


‘0 life. That shall be as you please. I offer; but I do not 
persuade. Listen now.” 


THis Was CHAUVINIERE, THE NIVERNAIS Deputy, TALL, 
Sim, Or A Vicorous ELecance. Painted by G. Patrick Nelson. 


so decided, suitably dressed in man’s attire for the purpose. 
Let her take time for thought, and let him know tomorrow, 
when he sought the house in the Rue du Bac, how she 
decided. He hoped that she would chose wisely. In the 
Nivernais she would be free to go her ways, and no 
doubt would know how to find shelter there in her 
native province and perhaps procure assistance to~ enable 
her to quit France should she so desire it. “We are Nivernais 
both,” he ended by reminding her. “Perhaps it is com- 
patriotism that strengthens my interest in you.” He flashed 
a quick glance at the door, then, at last, swept off his hat, 
and bowed low. “My homage, citoyenne.” 


|B penne the middle-aged physician who controlled the 
madhouse in the Rue du Bac, received a visit late in 
the afternoon of the following day, from the Deputy 
Chauviniére. The deputy came in a traveling chaise, from 





He had no doubt, this psychologist, 
that time and thought must have 
brought a person of her age to one 
conclusion only. It is very dif- 
ficult to die willingly at twenty. 

“I have resolved, monsieur,” she answered him with 
quiet dignity. 

He smiled as if he read her thought. “And you have re- 
solved to live,” he said. “That is very wise.” 

“I haven’t said so.” His penetration alarmed her a little. 

“No? I assumed it from your calm, from the absence of 
defiance in your reception of me. It would desolate me to 
learn I am mistaken.” 

“Mons. . . Citizen, if I have mis-judged you, I hope that 
you will have the generosity to forgive me. I... I 
hesitate to express myself upon your . . your concern, 
your kindliness.” 

“Continue to hesitate. Expressions waste time, and we 
have none to spare.” He threw open the valise. “Here, 
citoyenne, are the garments in which you will travel.” He 
drew some of them forth. She recoiled, her face on fire. 

“These! These! Impossible!” 

“A little difficult, perhaps. But I trust the difficulty will 
be overcome. If you will study them, the mystery of how 
they should be donned and worn will gradually vanish.” 

“That! But that is not the difficulty. You misunderstand 
me purposely.” 


“In the hope of making you perceive [Turn to page 34] 
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A Monument To Tue Cruetty Anp Macniricence Or THe Kumers 
rs xi BY HARRY HERVEY 33 
shee Nee 
. Pp ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH FERRIS eee 
INTRODUCTION Recently Harry Hervey, who is not only an archae- he dreamed of the mystery of Ang- 
BY ologist but a novelist of repute, led an expedition a _—= Paes ae ne 
. _ F , ; 0 wy. 
CARLETON HILDRETH into Indo-China under the auspices of McCall’s not altogether following a dream, 
who accompanied Mr. Herve Zi t iscover th ; h but motivated as well by a desire to 
“ sos . Maga ig when 4 ehwaniie = hort —_ of the interpret to the West another ro- 
on this expedition Khmers, a city that was already ancient when mantic phase of Far Eastern history. 
ah chy a our world was new. He has written the story of Bg pd ging yess 
his search in a series of fascinating fellow little better than a_beach- 
1 7 is i comber, who told of seeing some 
HE Khmers were a_ people articles of which this is the first. ruins in the interior of Indo-China, 
l more mysterious than the the architecture of which he claimed, 
Incas, and their greatness is 








comparable with the civilizations of China and 
Babylon. Indeed, the ancient Khmer capitol, Angkor- 
Thom, whose ruins stand today in the Cambodian 
jungles, was a city more thrilling than Rome at its 
height. 

The Khmer Empire reached its height in the 
Twelfth Century, then declined; and after a series 
of wars with the Thai race (now the Siamese) 
and the people of Chiampa (modern Annam), the 
Khmers slipped out of history, leaving the ruins of 
their mighty cities and a few meager inscriptions as 
the only records of their spectacular rise and fall. 
What became of the Khmers? Did their defeated 
armies retreat into the hinterlands and there build 
other cities? Or did they die out, leaving only 
a thin stream of their glorious blood to filter 
down through the centuries into the present-day 
natives of Cambodia? 

Among those Western writers now interested in 
interpreting the East is Harry Hervey who, although 
a young man, has that mystical quality which enables Harry Hervey 
an Occidental writer to feel the Orient and put it 
into words. 




















resembled that of Angkor. These 
ruins, he said, were somewhere near the Siamese 
border, in the province of Laos, Indo-China, in 4 
place where white men were yet a novelty; and were 
guarded by miles of jungles, mountains and fever- 
breeding rivers. Hervey immediately seized upon this 
fragmentary story as a possible means of finding an- 
other link in the nearly obliterated but fascinating 
chain of Khmer history. : 

With this purpose he returned to America, and 
after some months of study and work during which 
we were associated, Hervey and I set out, specially 
commissioned by McCall’s Magazine, to journey to 
these ruins—if they existed—and draw a few shreds 
of Khmer history out of the natural tomb in which 
they lay hidden. 

From San Francisco we sailed to Japan, crossed to 
China, and, continuing down the coast, to Indo-China. 
We landed at Saigon a prominent seaport and the 
capital of Cochin-China; then followed months of 
journeying through strange towns, in the midst ol 
ancient forests, and along jungle rivers; traveling 
small river-boats, in canoes, on rafts; in motor cals, 


in bullock-carts, on horseback and on _ elephants—every 


Hervey is well-known through his stories of the Far East, means of conveyance from poles of rattan lashed firmly to- 
all colorful, vivid pictures of those lands “where the pave- gether into a floating platform to the latest model of 4 
ment ends.” Like the hero of his recent novel, “Ethan Quest,” luxurious automobile. 
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Al! this, the adventures, the hardships, the intimate life 
of a dead race and a living one—and something of that 
soul—Hervey has put into his papers with an emotional 
intensity that gives him the right, among those who know 
the Far East, to be hailed as one of its faithful interpreters. 


THE WHITE JUNGLE 


Night in Singapore, a story told over the siphons; a 
A story in which the word “Khmer” flashed, together 
with another name that set a young man to dreaming. “. . I 
saw it there myself, a great, mammoth temple built on the 
side of the mountain; and the architecture was the same as 
Angkor. . The Khmers? The natives didn’t know—I don’t 
suppose anybody knows. . .” And from dreams he turned 
to the reality of quest, the young man who listened, dashing 
off in insolent pursuit of those barbaric riders of the twilight, 
drawn like a fleck of dust whirled about in the wake of 
tramping hoofs. 

One year later, remembering the story that had been told 
to me that night in Singapore, I stood on the deck of a steamer 
winding past the low, marshy banks of the Saigon River. I 
beheld the capital of Cochin-China: two immense cathedral 
spires lifting themselves incongruously out of a welter of 
palms. Below, in the steerage, one of the Chinese passengers 
was smoking opium, and the half nauseating, acrid smell 
coiled upward on the sultry air. “Is that permitted?” I in- 
quired of a Frenchman at my side. 

He looked at me surprised, then smiled and shrugged . 

Two hours afterward, as dusk was beating its wings against 


the city, I stood by a window in the hotel and looked down ° 


into the Rue Catinat where vehicles of all kinds made a 
shifting pattern threaded through with the Annamites and 
Cochin-Chinese who moved languidly by on foot. Overhead, 
a roll of clouds, like rose-dyed smoke im the aftermath of 
sunset, reflected a luminous gloom among the tamarinds in 
the street; while across the way, above the ruddy-tiled roofs 
of Chinese shops, a band of brilliant blue flared across the 
sky and tapered into flamingo-crimson. 

It was a night for adventure; and I started in quest of it, 
an odor in the hallway carrying my memory back to the 
Chinese smoking opium in the steerage . . I suppose if I had 
not met the Tired Cavalier I would not have written this 
story. Certainly it would have been immensely different. 

There are, in Saigon, several sidewalk cafés such as one 
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BETWEEN THE BAY OF BENGAL AND THE 
CHINA SEA LIES THE LAND IN WHICH 
THE MCCALL EXPEDITION UNDER HARRY 
HERVEY SOUGHT THE LOST CAPITAL OF 
THE MIGHTY KHMERS, WHOSE EMPIRE 
WAS AT ITS HEIGHT WHEN MARCO POLO 
VISITED THE COURT OF KUBLAI KHAN IN 
FAIR CATHAY. AFTER TRAVELLING HALF- 
WAY AROUND THE GLOBE TO REACH 
SAIGON, THE CAPITAL OF COCHIN-CHINA, 
THE REAL JOURNEY HAD ONLY BEGUN, 
FOR BETWEEN THE EXPEDITION AND ITS 
GOAL LAY FORESTS, LAKES, RIVERS, 
SWAMPS, AND IN MUCH OF THIS TERRI- 
TORY A WHITE FACE WAS STILL A 
NOVELTY AND WHITE CIVILIZATION 
ONLY A LEGEND. THE ACCOMPANYING 
MAP SHOWS THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY 
THE ADVENTURERS. 
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finds in Paris and other French cities, and it was at one 
of these that I first saw him. He sat alone at a table 
next to mine, faultlessly clad in a white silk suit, a necktie 
of delicate azure and a_ handkerchief to match, with 
his black hair pomaded to the sheen of lacquer. It was not 
his appearance that attracted me, but a prismatic drink that 

glowed on the table before 

him. There was a layer of 
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green at the bottom that 
melted into a band of gold 
and finally reached the top 
in a flare of cherry-red. It 
entranced me. I tried to 
tell the “boy” that I de- 
sired one, but he failed to 
understand until I pointed 
to it rudely and pronounced 
“Encore,” one of the few 


French words I _ knew. 
Then the owner of that 
prismatic drink, amused 


rather than annoyed by 
my vulgar display, smiled 
and said, “Arc-en-ciel.” 

That was how we met. 
He invited me to join him; 
and it was then I noticed 
that he had dark half- 
moons under his eyes and 
his skin was sallow as old 
white silk. Yet for all these 
signs he maintained a cav- 
alier manner. And he spoke 
English with the exquisite 
precision of one who was 
not born to it. As we 
talked, some little wind of 
memory fanned that half- 
nauseating odor back to 
me. 

“Do you know,” I an- 
nounced, “I thought I 
smelled opium as I came 
out of my room.” 

He stared at me. “I sup- 
pose you did,” he said 
finally. “Do you think it 
a dreadful vice?” 

And then I understood 
the dark half-moons and 
the sallow skin. 

“T take only fifteen or 
twenty pipes a day,” he 
volunteered. “It’s no worse 
than wine. Many people 
in Saigon use it—more 
women than men.” 

I asked where they got 
it. 

“Anywhere,” he replied 
with a gesture that seemed 
to take in the entire city. 
“There are a number of 
houses close by—and about 
half a hundred in Cholon, 
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the Chinese city . . You 
find that astonishing? Ah, 
well, I forget that there is 
much Anglo-Saxon blood 


























in America . . Over there on the Rue Paul Blanchy is the 
Regie d’Opium where the Government manufactures it.” 

“The Government?” I repeated. 

“Certainly. It is a monopoly. And why not? If the Gov- 
ernment did not regulate the price, we poor exiles who find 
some pleasure in it, would be cheated outrageously by the 
Chinese. You have never used it? Then you have a new 
experience . . Ah, suppose we go tonight! I will take you 
first to Cholon—a ride of about half an hour in a motorcar 
—then, some other evening, to one of the houses here in 
Saigon Oh, yes, the white poppy blooms luxuriantly 
here. In some homes there is a special room where guests 
may smoke opium after dinner.” 


HAT night we visited Cholon, some six kilometers from 
Saigon. Cholon, although generally considered a suburb of 
Saigon, is much larger, with a population of more than 
200,000, one-third of which is Cantonese. From silent, lamp- 
riddled darkness we plunged into the streets of the town, into 
a sphere of such noise and confusion that I felt as though I 
had been hurled back hundreds of years. The flares of gas- 
lamps made medallions upon the houses and shops, woven into 
an amazing luminous design by the beadwork of countless 
smaller lights; and moving against this gleaming pattern were 
the shapes of men and vehicles, shifting back and forth in the 
mingled light and shadow like the figures of an animated 
tapestry. Ideographed signs hung from balconies; over some 
doors were carvings with peeling goldleaf. In the illuminated 
shops half-naked yellow men were busy with mysterious 
tasks, while other Chinese, some bare-chested and some in 
long robes slit at the side, thronged the streets. Among them 
were little girls in brocaded coats and trousers, hair clasped 
with jeweled pins, faces whitened and lips vermilioned; and 
a few older women staggering along on “golden-lily” feet. 
All this set to the bewildering discord of auto-horns, the 
rattle of rickshaw wheels, and the muffled beat of many 
soft-shod feet, and given a certain peculiarly Eastern flavor 
by the mingled smells of perfume, spices and cooking food 
that seemed to float through the warm air in visible waves. 
We stopped at a particularly iniquitous looking street 
and followed its crooked gloom [Turn to page 63] 
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EACH YEAR SEES CARDS BECOMING MORE 

INDIVIDUAL AS MORE PERSONS REALIZE 

THAT SENTIMENT EXPRESSED IN MASS PRO- 

DUCTION LEAVES ONE COLD, AN EXCELLENT 

ILLUSTRATION OF A CARD EXPRESSING THE 

SENDER HIMSELF IS THE ONE BELOW BY 
FONTAINE FOX, 
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How do the famous ones of the earth greet their 
friends at Christmas and New Year? Does the 
mellowness of the Yuletide season penetrate even 
to the splendid isolation that always surrounds 
the great, and make them, for the nonce, just as 
**folksy’’ as the rest of us when the kindy spirit of 
Kris Kringle is in the air? Do kings, presi- 
dents, scholars, artists, authors, actors, film-stars 


be dete teed 


Academy designed the first Christmas card, carrying out 
the idea of Sir Henry Cole. Since then this form of 
greeting has undergone many changes and variations. The 
early cards were beautiful and artistic, but they were so 
expensive that they were available only to the wealthy; 
and the designs, though they were made by such distin- 
guished artists as Elihu Vedder, Kate Greenaway, Rosina 
Emmett and others, had nothing to do with the season. 
Summer seascapes mingled indiscriminately with winter 
landscapes, and birds, flowers and animals with lovely 
ladies. Two decades later the idea was commercialized. 
Today the Christmas card is not only artistic and at- 
tractive, but inexpensive and popular as well. Each year 
sees it becoming more individual and original, as more and 
more persons realize that sentiment expressed in mass pro- 
duction leaves one cold. Each season more cards are sent 
that express the sender himself, his individuality, his tastes. 
There are drawings, photographs and poems, cards as varied 
as the personalities of those who send them out. 

The British Royal family, with that conservatism that is 
traditional at the Court of St. James, use cards similar to 
the early ones, and quite as unrelated to the season. True 
to the English caste system, their cards are printed in four 
sizes, the largest for such grand folk as dukes and viscounts, 
the smallest for such comparatively humble souls as knights 
of various kinds and masters of the hounds. Nor do they 
trust too much to the knowledge of their subjects, no matter 
how exalted their station. Each card bears a detailed ac- 
count of the historic event or place pictured thereon. 

To shift to the representative of an American political 
party, abruptly, Colonel and Mrs. House send out a formal 
card, varying from year to year only in the tinted picture 
that decorates the top. 

Neysa McMein, distinguished artist and creator of McCall 
cover designs does not draw her own cards. Her confrére, 
Ralph Barton, has designed her Christmas cards for several 
years. 

In Fontaine Fox’s card, the terrified driven victim is the 
artist himself, his wife the driver, his children the amused 
audience. His card reads: 

“Hooray! Mother made Daddy draw a Christmas Card!” 

The Fairbanks, “Doug,” and she who was, is and always 
will be Mary Pickford to the public, send a red-bordered 
card bearing the message, “The Season’s Greetings, Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks.” ; 

Charley Chaplin’s card is undistinguished except for his 
name which appears, as befits one of the leaders of the 
cinema four hundred, CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN. 

Pola Negri sends an embossed white card, elegant in its 
simplicity, bearing her good wishes beneath a crest acquired 
through a former husband. Gloria Swanson, who achieved 
crest for the first time last year, sent out a similar card. 
To her intimates it read, “Merry Christmas and Happy New 
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and the like—become as little children and long to 
share the simple, homely joys that make the rest of 
the world one great happy play-ground at the 
year’send? ® & If you have wondered about this, 
you will be interested in satisfying at last your 
curiosity, for here is presented a unique collection 
of holiday greetings sent out bysome of the world’s 
most famous persons to their intimate friends. 


ied dee} 


Year from Gloria and Henry,” to her business acquaintances, 
“Merry Christmas and Happy New Year from Gloria Swan- 
son,” and to her formal social acquaintances, “Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year from Marquis and Marquise De 
La Falaise De La Coudraye.” 

Jackie Coogan’s photograph is usually a feature of his 
Christmas card. Quite his most delightful one was that of 
himself as Santa Claus leaning over the crib in which his 
new brother lay asleep. It bore the proud inscription: 
“Season’s Greetings from the Coogan boys, Jackie and Robert.” 

Elsie Janis sends an altogether delightful card in reds and 
greens On a white ground, with a wintry drawing of the 
historic Phillipse Manor House, which is her home, and the 
inscription, “Season’s Greetings. Good Luck from Elsie 
Janis and Mother.” 

Glenn Hunter, famous as Penrod, as “Merton of the 
Movies” and as “Young Woodley,” also strikes a religious 
note. His card is a quarto-folio of long fibre Japanese paper 
with a brilliantly colored block print of the wise men against 
a turquoise sky on the outside, and the following quotation 
from St. Matthew on the inside, “For we have seen His star 
in the east, and are come to worship Him.” 

The theatrical managers usually send conventional cards, 
conveying their good wishes. But there are a number of 
sories of the kindly form their greetings take, especially in 
a successful season. The year that “The Bat” was a great 
3roadway success, its producers, Wagenhals and Kemper, 
sent fifty twenty-dollar gold-pieces to the Actor’s Equity, 
for distribution to actors who were out of work. They 
were sent anonymously. 

Irene Castle sends a tan folder tied with a red ribbon, 
carrying her good wishes within, and on the cover a graceful 
line drawing of herself with a Christmas wreath over each arm. 

The charming little brunette who insists that “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” with her husband, the head of the Actor’s 
Equity, sends out a simple green card with bevelled edges. 
In old English script, it assures one that “John Emerson 
and Anita Loos wish you a Happy Christmas and a prosper- 
ous New Year.” 

Frank Crowninshield, editor and writer, sends perhaps the 
most pretentious and unusual cards. One year he sent an 
exquisite head by Benito, on silver paper, another season a 
charming etching of a mother and child by Carl Melchers, 
another, a most amusing cartoon of himself. 

So we find this form of greeting, so surprisingly modern 
when one considers the antiquity of its spirit and wish, be- 
come one of the most delightful customs we have. It conveys 
an assurance of the constant affection in which we hold our 
Inends, perhaps long unseen, but still having a place in our 
hearts; it bears an expression of good-will to the new friends 
and acquaintances of the year; it is a way of keeping a con- 
tact with, of wishing well to those whom our lives have 
somehow touched. It is an echo of the greeting that sounded 
in the ears of the shepherds that starry night in Bethlehem. 
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THERE ARE DRAWINGS. PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, POEMS—CARDS AS VARIED 
AS PERSONALITIES. SEE TO THE 
RIGHT JACKIE COOGAN AND HIS 
BABY BROTHER AND BELOW THIS 
A DRAWING BY JOHN HELD, JR. 
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SHE PICTURED JOHN GUIDO 
PLAYING FOR HIS FATHER FAR 
AWAY IN ITALY—PLAYING AS 
HE HAD PLAYED FOR HER 
YEARS AGO IN HIS OWN GAR- 
DEN—THE VERY TUNES THAT 
HAD SO ENCHANTED HER THEN 
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N spite of the fact that 
she has a father and 
mother, poor Amaryllis is 


always left in the charge of 


servants. She gets very tired 
of them and one day runs 
away. She goes walking in 
the woods—meets a delight- 
ful boy, with whom she in- 
sists on going home. Although 
she refuses to tell her name, 
the boy’s father gets in touch 
with her own father and she 
is obliged to leave her new 
friend and go home. But the 
home she goes to is not the 
old one from which she 
escaped. Her father takes her 
to the place where he has 
been living and a new life 
begins for Amaryllis. 


AS soon as she had dis- 
missed the _ policeman, 


Amaryllis turned to her father. 


“Where’s Peter?” she asked. 
And her father answered: “At home, I suppose.” 
Amaryllis thought that over and then she said: “Does 


Peter have to be lost before you can find out whether you 
love him or not?” 

And Paul Minton answered: “No, Peter is a nice little 
man. I’ve found out about him at the same time that I 
found out about you, and when I see the judge about you 
I am going to see him about Peter, too, and after this you 
and Peter and I are going to live together. We will close up 
or rent Peter’s house and you will both come to a house of 
mine. I don’t know just how we are going to fix it, but I 
know that it is going to be a nice house and its name is going 
to be the House of Love. Somewhere I am going to find 
the people who will take care of you because they love 
you. It will not be easy, and I may have to try several times, 
but if you will promise to be a good girl and help me all 
you can and not run away any more, we will find those 
people with love in their hearts and we will find a place 
to develop love where there is running water and the flowers 
grow wild and the grass grows long and there are ponies to 
ride and other children can come to play with you. You 
shall have everything you need to make you into a real, for 





he MAGIC GARDEN 


23% BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER XX 


AUTHOR OF “THE KEEPER OF THE BEES”, “LADDIE”, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. CHAMBERS 


If you are among the millions who have loved Gene Stratton- 
Porter, if you read with laughter and with tears that greatest 
of all fiction successes, The Keeper Of The Bees, then you will 
surely find in this—the last novel that will ever come from the 
now-stilled pen of America’s best loved woman writer—a 
story of incredible charm, the story of a poor little rich girl 
and her beautiful quest for “the magic garden’”’ of romance. 





sure little girl, the very finest kind of a little girl that 
there is anywhere.” 

Amaryllis thought about that for some time. 

“Will Peter want to come and live with us?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Paul Minton, “when I go to Peter and get 
down on my knees and with real tears of sorrow in my 
eyes tell him how bad I have been and how sorry I am 
and how much I love him, Peter will forgive me and he 
will come and live in our house with us.” 


Amaryllis was a thoughtful person. She thought that 





over, and then she said 
quietly: “That will be nice. I 
always kind of liked Peter. 
He tells true and he isn’t a 
cad. He’s just lonesome and 
hurt like I was. I kind of 
like Peter and if you are 
going to find the folks that 
will take care of us because 
they love us, and if we are 
going to have a house with 
love in it, why, I guess may- 
be T’ll love you too.” 

Amaryllis put up her arms 
and lifted her lips for the 
first real kiss she had ever 
had from her father. 

Mr. Paul Minton astonished 
all his friends and_ all his 
business associates by doing 
exactly what he had told 
Amaryllis he would do. He 
forgot all about himself and 
the things he had considered 
pleasures. He swallowed his 
pride and wrote a polite note 
to Mr. John Forrester, thanking him for taking care of 
Amaryllis and for sending for him and asked if he might 
very kindly be supplied with the closing lines of the little 
prayer that his son had commenced to teach his little 
daughter. A few nights later when Amaryllis folded her 
hands and said: 


“Gentle Saviour at Thy knee 

A little child looks up to Thee 
Keep me safely through star-shine 
Make a loving heart of mine—” 


and then looked reproachfully at her father, he said very 
gently: “John Guido says to tell you that the rest of it 1: 


‘When you want me for your own 
Guide my footsteps to your throne—’” 


“Did you see him?” cried Amaryllis. 

“No,” said Paul Minton, “I did not. I wrote a letter t0 
his father and he told me.” , 

“Ts that all he told you?” asked Amaryllis. 

“Yes,” said her father, “it is.” : ; 

Amaryllis sighed. “I wish he had told you if he loves 
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me yet,” she said, looking anxiously at her father. 
“Well, he does,” said Paul Minton. 
“How do you know?” asked Amaryllis. 
“Because he is the kind of a boy who would,” said her 


father. 

a Tl say the prayer,” said Amaryllis, “ ’cause it’s a 
peautiful prayer and £ love it and I love you for getting 
the rest of it.” ; ais 

She gave him a tight hug and a kiss, and so he had 
his reward. ; ; 

Paul Minton did not wait long to see the judge who had 
used the big knife on his family, He asked for control of 
his children. He secured a reversion of the former decision. 
He put tenants in both of the big houses and prepared a 
house entirely different to live in. There was running water 
and long grass and singing birds, and though it took a long 
time and it took considerable money, he succeeded in finding 
people who were loving and sympathetic, who were honest 
and careful, who would cooperate with him in rearing his 
children as all children should be reared. He stuck on the 
iob with unswerving interest. He never went hunting and 
fishing and polo playing and yachting half-way around the 
world, or any of all those things that he had used to do, 
until he had made his children thoroughly happy and they 
were Willing for him to go, until he was very sure that he 
left them where they would be safe and properly cared for. 

His reformation was not a thing of the minute. It was an 
every-day affair that stayed right on the job and day in and 
day out as the years kept coming, Paul Minton kept finding 
out more things about the heart of a boy and the heart of 
a girl and incidentally he learned a number of things about 
his own heart. ; 

One day when word came that the children’s mother had 
married a French count and was going to live the rest of 
her life in France and be 
a countess, none of them 
were sorry. They were 


got it out of a fairy book. I told him I was a little Hungry 
Heart, and I was hungry. I was starved so near to death that 
it made me cross and fretful, and I was so lonesome that I 
screamed just to hear the sound of my own voice. Now you 
have given me love and you have taken away the lonesome- 
ness and I am trying to be a good girl as you want me to be. 
I am trying to be so good that when I find John Guido, as 
I am going to find him some day, he will think that I am as 
nice as his beautiful mother was. I could not ever play music 
the way he does, but I am going to study hard so I will know 
about the music he plays. I couldn’t ever dance as some 
people do, but I can dance in the moonlight before the 
Amaryllis flowers enough to suit John Guido.” 

Paul Minton thought about that. He thought about it a 
long time, and one day he called Amaryllis into the library 
of the big new house and swung her up to the table in front 
of him and drew up his chair and put his arms around her 
and looked into her face. 

“Amaryllis,” he said, “are you still hunting John Guido?” 

Amaryllis looked at him and after she had thought it 
over she reached her decision. . 

“Yes,” she said, “until I am an old lady with white hair 
and a lace cap and all wabbly on a cane, I will be hunting 
John Guido—if I don’t ever find him before.” 

Her father said: “Amaryllis, can you tell me what it is 
that makes you think so much of John Guido?” 

And Amaryllis answered for once in her life promptly 
without taking time to think a minute. 

“Sure I can,” she said. “He was the first person in all this 
world who ever loved me. And he did love me. And he loves 
me yet. He is smiling and he is trying just as hard to be nice 
for me as I am trying to be nice for him. He is playing my 
dance, and when it comes the time for me to do it again for 
him, he will play it more beautifully than even the man who 
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wrote it could play it. When I find him there will not be 
any other girl he has ever played that dance for, and there 
will not be any other girl he has put his arms around and 
whose lips he has kissed, because he promised me and I 
promised him. I belong to John Guido and he belongs to me.” 

It was Paul Minton’s turn to think. He had done con- 
siderable tuinking. Now he did some more. 

But in the end he said: “Amaryllis, what you have said is 
a very queer thing and it is an unusual thing, but I can see 
maybe how it happens that it is a true thing. Now I am 
going to tell you something. I haven’t been such a bad old 
father as I might have been. I went back and hunted up 
your John Guido as soon as I got you taken care of. His 
father is not easy to get along with and so I did not try to 
get along with him. I just kept myself in the background 
where nobody knew anything about me, and through his 
lawyers and his bankers I put across what I wanted to do. 
It wasn’t very many months after you ran away until John 
Guido’s father took him and went to Italy to live for a long 
time, for such a long time that he is going to stay there 
until all that Italy and all that Germany and all that France 
and England maybe can teach him about the violin has been 
learned. But I think they intend to come back because they 
kept the home, and the French girl keeps it swept 
and dusted. But the garden’s running to ruin and the house 
is falling down and lessons cost a lot of money and pictures 
are not so easy to sell in Italy as they are in this country. 

“So I am going to ask you today if you want me to have 
the lawyer write to John Guido and his father and ask them 
if, for the rest of the time that they are staying abroad, they 
would lease their house to a tenant who wants to fix the 
roof so that it won’t leak, and straighten it up a little and 
live in it until they are ready to come back and take it. If 
they were offered very, very good [Turn to page 85) 








getting along very well 
without her. They had 
learned to mean so much to 
each other that they really 
did not need her. Down 
in his heart Paul Minton 
hoped that he could be so 
very loving and_ tender 
with Amaryllis, that he 
could so surround her 
with things all children 
are supposed to love, that 
it would be easy to mould 
her to his will on all sub- 
jects. He had _ learned 
through the years as they 
went whirling by that 
there was one subject 
upon which he not only 
could not mould her but 
he could not even touch 
her. Whenever he reached 
the subject of the black- 
haired boy, whenever 
John Guido came into the 
foreground, everything else 
dropped back and stood 
still, and Amaryllis stood 
up with wide round eyes 


and looked her father 
straight in the face and 
told him without any 


reservations: “I’ll go back 
the very minute I am big 
enough. I'll go back to 
the roaring brook and the 
meadow of the flowers, to 
the old magic garden and 
to the boy who makes the 
music.” 

It took him several years 
to find out that every 
time Amaryllis went driv- 
ing she drove on the 
Island, and every time she 
came near running water, 
she stopped the car and 
examined it intently. He 
had let five years pass be- 
fore he got it through his 
consciousness that almost 
every hour of the day, un- 
derneath the gaiety of 
Amaryllis’ laughter, deeper 
than the games she played, 
deeper than the lessons she 
studied, deeper than the 
music and the dancing les- 
sons she insisted on hav- 
Ing, there ran an under- 
current, 

One day he said to her: 
‘Amaryllis, you used to 
be rather a naughty little 
girl, didn’t you?” 

Amaryllis thought as 
long as she always did be- 
lore she spoke and then, 
as always was her custom, 
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she told the truth. 








T used,” she said, “to 
be just what I told the 
black-eyed boy I was. I 
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AR, to his practi- 
cal mind, begins 
at home. And the 


war which Mussolini 
hopes to end forever in 
Italy is that between Capi- 
tal and Labor. It is a 
struggle which has pur- 
sued him all his life; he 
was born to it, fought it 
out in his closet as a boy, 
threw himself into it as a 
young man, was at it hard 
when the Great War broke 
out and he saw in it a 
higher call. 

Sut is Mussolini quali- 
fied to understand the 
needs of labor and the 
mind of the laborer? Cer- 
tainly no man unfamiliar 
with the life and thought 
of the worker can hope to 
deal intelligently or sym- 
pathetically with it. What 
has been  Mussolini’s 
labor experience ? 

In August 1926 I went 

out to see for myself. The 
books told me that he was 
born at Predappio, and my 
map told me that Predap- 
pio lay in Romagna, that 
old, old province of Italy 
between the Apennines 
and the Adriatic; the home 
of cities as rich in roman- 
tic histor? as any in Italy 
—Ravenna, Rimini, Forli! 
It is a state which runs 
for miles over a flat plain, 
once a_ hopeless marsh, 
now restored and under as 
splendid cultivation as one 
can find in all the world. 
It was in this rich and 
*laborious land that Mus- 
solini was born, though 
not in the most fruitful 
part. 

There is a little inn in 
Predappio where we go to 
inquire for the birthplace; 
but when we make our 
wants known, the bright- 
eyed young women who 
greet us break into laugh- 
ter. “No,” they say, “it 
was not in the town, but 
in the commune of Pre- 
dappio that His Excellency 
was born.” It was in 
Dovia. down below—the 
town from which we had 
just come. We turned to 
leave the court but were 
called back. His Excellency was 
not born in Predappio, we were 
told; but an uncle of his was in 
the Bar Room. Would we like 
to talk with him? Of course, 
and back we went to meet a 
bronzed, sturdy, middle-aged 
man, much amused and rather 
shy. All we could get out of him 
was the assurance that Benito 
was always a clever boy, par- 
ticularly skilled with his fists, at 
which they all applauded. Back 
at our car we found that our 
chauffeur had discovered a play- 
mate of His Excellency. This 
particular gentleman, very lively 
minded and very proud of his 
early schoolmate, assured us that 
they had all believed that His 
Excellency would do great things 
for Italy. 

Down the winding road we 
went to Dovia; and were 


promptly directed to the birthplace we sought. It 
is a rough stone house, off the highway on the 
hillside, overlooking the town and the valley. There 
are three floors; and in the lower one, Alessandro 
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Mussouini’s Atrempt To Make Itaty A SuccessruL Corporate STATE—MAP DRAWN BY HOWARD HEATH 


Mussolini, Benito’s father, carried on a 


shop. Mounting a steep little outside staircase of 
stone, you reach the family’s living room, the room 


“The Despot with a Dimple!’’—such might have been Ida Tarbell’s 
description of the world-famous Mussolini after she had finally pene- 
trated the labyrinths of Italian Officialdom and reached, not a minotaur, 
but a very human personality with ‘‘one of the loveliest smiles she ever 
saw!’ ® & The most noted of all America’s woman journalists found 
Italy’s new dictator a man neither violent nor forbidding, and one who 
has reached his exalted position through actual ability and force of 
personality. &® & In this article, the third in the series Miss Tarbell is 
writing in Italy for McCall’s, she describes the scenes of his early child- 
hood and youth, and the processes by which he has arrived at his amazing 
social philosophy and his unique theory of government. It is the most 
human and absorbing contribution Miss Tarbell has yet made to the 

story of Mussolini—which she declares is 

“the greatest story in the world today.”’ 


blacksmith 

















where they tell you the 

boy was born, back ip 
1883. Today this room js 

gay with pictures of Mus. 
solini; and on one side 
there is standing a great 
bronze tablet which the 
people of Predappio have 

had prepared to mark the 

place. They tell you that 

His Excellency does not 
want it put up—it may 

be that he wishes to be 

more sure of the future 
before a tablet Js put on 

the little stone house! One 

sees at once from all the 
surroundings that in his 

early years Mussolini 

could have known nothing 

but labor and poverty. It 

was the life of his town 

and his valley. It was hard 

to force a livelihood from 

these chalky slopes and 
crags, and the boy grew 

up familiar with the 
tragedy of bad seasons and 

poor crops, of accidents 

and death to ox, cow and 
horse—almost more tragic 

than those to the family! 

I take it that most people 

in the valley accepted 

their lives resignedly; but 

that was not true of the 
household of Alessandro 
Mussolini, the father—it 

was a home that sizzled 

with revolutionary ideas! 

It was quite in harmony 

with the elder Mussolini’s 

ideas that when his boy 
came, he should have 
named him for a famous 
revolutionist, the Mexican, 
Benito Juarez. The boy 

grew up in a tumult of dis- 
cussion carried on around 

his father’s anvil, life as 

he came to view it was 4 
brutal struggle in which 

the great mass did the 
work, that a few might 
enjoy ease and_ beauty. 

His soul was in revolt; 

but luckily he had in his 
mother an antidote for the 
father’s fierce teachings. 
They tell you in Predap- 

pio that “Signora Rosa,” 

as they call her, was an 
“old-fashioned woman”; 

at least that, I take it, is 

what they mean _ when 

they call her “una donna 
all’antica.’ She soon saw that 
she had in her first-born an un- 
usual mind; and as the father 
soon found that his ambition to 
make him a_ blacksmith was 
hopeless, they decided to give 
him what education they could. 
At nine years of age young 
Benito was sent out of the valley, 
up the highway, twenty-five 
or thirty miles away to Faenza, 
the town we know in America 
as the home of Majolica pottery. 
The school was one kept by the 
Salesian Fathers; and here as 
Dovia, if you inadvertantly say 
“the School of Mussolini,” the 
rejoinder is “that the school 0 
His Excellency is in such an 
such a street.” It is a far larger 
plant, this school of the Salesian 
Fathers, than I had expected t0 
see. The dignified facade con 
ceals ample quarters for tw? 


hundred and fifty boys, the number young Benito 
found there. They show you a long mess hall, school 
rooms, dormitories, all fronted by long arched ga! 
leries which open upon pleasant courts and 
beyond to a garden, and still beyond to a wonderfu! 
and up-lifting panorama of mountains stretching ™ 
a great semi-circle—a garden in [Turn to page 59 
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AND THEN THE BOY 
DID A STRANGE 
THING. HE LEANED 
FORWARD AND 
DROPPED HIS FACE 
INTO HIS HANDS, 
SITTING SILENT ON 
THE RIM. 


te 





























URTYFACE sat 
P= the corral 
fence. She was 
slim as a flower stalk, 
and her dark red hair 
shone for all the world 
like a flower itself, 
save that it was more 
restless than any flow- 
er, fiying this way and 
that when the wind 
hit it. There was work 
going on in the corral. 
Her father and the 
boys were breaking a new horse, brought in from 
the hills for the first time, and things were lively. 
It was a good horse, five years if a day, and it 
had never felt a rope. 
Purtyface saw him, leaning forward from her 
perch—the deep chest for wind, the legs long and 
straight above the knee for speed, the high withers and short- 
coupled back. She nodded sagely, and definitely settled in 
her own mind that when he was well-broken she would 
wheedle him from her father. She liked his big soft eyes and 
the shining dapples on his silver coat. Half closing her eyes, 
she looked far across the blue gulf of space that hung before 
the high ranch where she lived, toward Panther Mountain 
and the hidden length of The Levels. They were sweet with 
the winds that swept up from the river and the valleys be- 
low, green as a shining carpet with short, thick grass—a 
paradise for deer and bear that came to gather the berries 
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that grew at its edges. It was a paradise to Purtyface, too. 
Many an hour she had spent in its heavenly solitude, flat on 
her back in the grass, her horse grazing near, her blue eyes 
fixed on the skies that were no whit bluer. Here she dreamed 
those vague, exciting dreams that maidens dream the whole 
world over, sometimes with her thumb in her mouth, the 
dimples pricking at its corners. Yes, nodded Purtyface, that 
was where she’d take him the very first chance she had. He 
was a gentle-tempered creature and was already quieting 
under her father’s sensible methods. 

“Mother” said the girl in the ranch house later, “we’re 
the luckiest folks on earth. I wouldn’t 
live anywhere in this world but here 
on Granite Ridge. The new girl from 
outside, at the dance the other night, 
said we were ‘hicks’ and didn’t know 
what life was. I laughed in her face and 
just said ‘you poor kid!’ She couldn’t 
see—not really see—the light on Rain- 
bow Cliff when the sun goes west, or 
feel the fingers of the wind, or smell 
the breath of the pines in the morning. 
We’re lucky folks.” 

Mrs. Garrison closed the oven door 
and looked at her daughter with a soft 
crinkling around her eyes. “We’re lucky 
folks, dearest,” she said, “because we 
have love ever-present with us. Love of 
home, of life, of honest things, and of 
each other. Without it our hills would 
bear down upon us—we could not see 


their beauty, nor en- 


dure their snows in 
winter. Love is the 
lever that levels ail 


things—it elevates the 
low and brings down 
the high.” 
Purtyface nodded 
her red head vigorously. 
“Tis so,” she assented 
with comical sageness, 
“ves, ’tis so.” 
The summer swung 
on apace. The beauti- 
ful grey dapple was becoming very gentle, and 
no longer tried to kick a saddle into bits. By the 
middle of July Sam rode him daily and found 
him perfect—so perfect that Purtyface began her 
wheedling in earnest, and her father’s life was 
burdened. 

“Young woman,” he said testily, “you’re the apple of 
your father’s eye, the core of your mother’s heart. There’s no 
grey dapple on earth worth risking your neck on. But—the 
dapple’s the finest horse I’ve ever met. Ain’t a mean trick 
in him, so far as I can see.” 

The girl knew her point. was won, and in another week 
was riding the beautiful creature for the first time. 

And when the bleeding hearts dripped their crimson blood 
along the fern-clad slopes, these two made their first long 
journey—to the hidden sanctuary of The Levels on the 
hinter side of Panther Peak. The young horse stepped under 
her gingerly, sometimes with little tremblings, with little 
starts and blowings. But finally they came out upon The 
Levels and here Purtyface began to play a game with him— 
a wild and heady game of letting him run like the wind 
straight up the sounding stretch! Grey Dapple’s eyes got 
wild with it. His nostrils shook and he thought he was going 
clean out to the old loose life, but when the thunder of his 
flying hoofs had risen to a roar, he felt the strain of the bit 
at his mouth’s sensitive corners, heard the voice of his rider. 
Purtyface turned him, drew him up and sat stroking his 
sweating neck. 

“Fast!” she exulted, “sweet to the rein—and fast.” 

She fondled the shining silver mane and presently her 
gaze wandered down the great slant of the Panther’s sides 
where the conifers. marched in their serried ranks. Up in 
the soft blue haze that forever drifts in mountain country, 
a spiral of smoke was winding. Purtyface looked long at it, 
wondering. There was not a habitation this side the Rocky 
Roughs, and no one hunted here. Who could be making 
smole cn the skirts of Panther [Turn to page 64] 
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HE marriage of 
madcap, beautiful 
Ermine Devereux to 


Sam Gregory surprised all 

who knew them. Sam was 

“so safe,” as Ermine’s 

chum Peggy averred. To 

Peggy, Ermine. confessed 

an old love for a mys 

terious Black Knight, 

strangely identified in her 

mind with the figure in armor in the hall of 
Rossingdon, her old home, who once at Val- 
rosa rescued her from the clutches of the 
blackguard Major Bullivant. Never since then 
had Ermine forgotten the Black Knight, 
though she had never once seen his face. 


HE first week of March passed in squalls 
and blizzards. There came a_ hurricane 
day when the north-east wind shrieked round 
the old house like a devouring monster, seek- 
ing entrance. Sam came in about tea time. 
“I’ve brought you a letter,” he said to Ermine. 

She made no comment, only took the letter 
and opened it. “It’s about Rossingdon,” she said at last. 
“An offer to buy.” 

He took it and read. The letter was from the town agent, 
stating that a private offer of seven thousand pounds had 
been received for the estate. “It doesn’t seem much,” said Sam. 

Her eyes had gone back to the raging turmoil of rain 
and snow outside. They had a curious, introspective look. 

“No, it isn’t much. But—I have a feeling—a strong feeling 
—that I shall never have any luck until Rossingdon is gone.” 

“I understand, dear,” said Sam. 

“Thank you,” she said again, and relapsed into reverie. 

He took away the tea tray, and when he returned she was 
lying with her face towards the drifting storm. He came 
and sat down beside her, mutely offering her a cigarette 
which she as mutely refused. He had a book with him, and 
he opened it and began to read. 

But at the end of five minutes, to his surprise, Ermine 
stretched out a hand and laid it on the open page. “I want 
—to talk to you,” she said. 

He laid the book quietly aside, and took her hand into 
his. It lay quite passive, rather chill, in his grasp. 

“Well, dear?” he said 
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She hesitated a little. “I don’t want to hurt you, Sam,” 
she said, “but I feel in a way that this quiet time has 
been like a calm after storm, as if we had found a haven 
which it would be dangerous to leave. Sam, I know I am 
yours, to do with exactly as you like. But—if you would 
only go on being patient for a little while—not trying to 
take—more than I can offer!” 

“Have you been very unhappy with me then, my dear?” 
said Sam, with his head bent. 

Ermine was silent. 

“Has it been my fault?” he questioned. 

“No,” she said. 

“Thank you for that,” he said quietly. “It—makes a 
difference. Of course I realize that I fall very far short of 
your ideal, but—” 

“You have been very good to me,” she said. 

He accepted her amendment with a faint smile. “I have 
meant well,” he said. 

“T know,” Ermine said. 
made it so much harder. 
unworthy of you.” 

“T don’t see why you should feel that,” Sam said. 


“That—in a way—is what has 
I have felt—all along—utterly 


“No?” Her hand stirred 
a little in his, as though 
hold been _less 

close it would have been 
removed. “Sam,” her voice 
was very low, “I am ut- 
terly unworthy of you.” 
“You have told me that 
before, dear,” he said. “I 
don’t agree. I never have.” 
“It’s true all the same,” 
Ermine said. “If you would only believe it, 
you would be a thousand times better off 
without me.” 
“I’m sorry,” said Sam. “I’m afraid I don’t 
believe it.” 
“Will nothing persuade you to Iet me go?” 
she said. ; 
He raised his head and looked at her again 
in the fading light. “Will you tell me just 
what you are asking me to do, dear?” he said. 
“It—I think it would make things easier 
for both of us.” 
“JT am asking you to Iet me go away from 
you,” she said, “for a little while.” 

“Only a little while?” said Sam. : 

She hesitated momentarily; then: “Yes,” she said. “I 
shall come back. I will come back, even though it may not 
be to stay.” : 

Sam was silent for a few seconds. At length: “Would it 
be quite impossible for me to come, too,” he said, “if I 
promised not to get in the way?” 

“Qh, Sam!” she said, with a sharp catch that was almost 
a sob. “If you had only married a good woman!” 

“Please, dear!” said Sam. “I won't hear that sort of 
thing—even from you. You are you, as I said before. And 
it is only you that I have ever wanted. I think I know 
what is in your mind, and—Ermine—if you want to find 
your Black Knight again, you may go.” ian 

A swift tremor went through her at his words. ‘Sam! 
Do you mean that?” ide 

“Yes, I do,” he said steadily. “I am beginning to think 
that it is the only thing left to do. Go and find him, child, 
if you think he can give you happiness. I swear, as I swore 
before, that I will not be a stumbling block. But, Ermine, 
I do want one thing of you first, and that is—that ber 
won't go alone. Peggy will be back again before long. Wi 
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you get her to go with you? That’s all I ask.” 

“And you would consent to that?” Ermine questioned. 

“Yes,” he said. Again for a few seconds he was silent, 
then spoke almost with diffidence. “I don’t think you quite 
realize—how much your happiness counts with me.” 

“Happiness! Happiness!” Her hand suddenly stirred in 
his as though coming to life. “Oh, Sam,” she said, “do be- 
lieve—do please believe—that it isn’t happiness I am after 
now! I parted with all chance of that—long, long ago. It 
is only—only—that I feel in a way compelled. If he is 
really waiting, then I have got to go. You think me mad 
of course—perhaps I am. But—but—some of the greatest 
things in life are those that are beyond explanation. It isn’t 
a physical attraction that is drawing me. It is as purely 
spiritual as anything I have ever known. I think—that—is 
chiefly why I feel I must obey.” 

“You feel as if you belong to him?” Sam asked her. 

She hesitated. 

“Don’t mind telling me, dear!” he said. “I 
understand.” 

“Then—yes. I do,” she said rather faintly. 

“Thank you,” Sam said gently. “That tells me a lot. 
Where do you think you will meet him?” 

She answered him as simply as he asked: “At the Mi- 
Careéme Carnival Ball in the Casino Gardens at Valrosa.” 

“JT see,” said Sam. He waited a few moments, then very 
gently he laid her hand down. “May the Pilot of all our 
boats bring yours— and mine—safe into port!” he said. 


want to 


'HE blazing sunshine steeped the whole sea-front in a 
glare that was barely tolerable. The sea,of an almost in- 
credible blueness, lapped the withered weed on the shore 
with a soft, monotonous washing. The whole place was 
languorous, surfeited with its own splendor. Celia Barnaby, 
sitting writing letters un- 
der the stunted cedars in 





“One does indeed!” he agreed sardonically, and dropped 
into silence again. = 

From where they sat, the promenade in front of the sea 
on the other side of the dusty road was visible through the 
low-hanging branches of the trees. It was thronged with 
people, carrying sunshades of every hue, and a murmur of 
voices came to them, ceaseless as the hum of a hive save 
for the din of cars drowning it at intervals. 

“A wonderful sight!” murmured Celia half to herself. “Ah, 
here comes the dreadful purple woman from the Casino! 
What was it somebody called her the other night? The 
Purple Empress, wasn’t it ?” 

“Also known as ‘Nemesis’ to her intimates,” supplied her 
companion in the same lazy, sardonic voice, “mainly . be- 
cause, I believe, sooner or later she always gets there.” 

“Oh, I forgot you knew her,” said Celia. 

“Doesn’t everybody?” he said. 

“She certainly has not a-very enviable reputation.” 

“Few women worth speaking to have,” he said. He got 
up. “Well, I’m going for a stroll. Will you come?” 

She declined with instant decision. 

“All right,” he said. “Stay at home and be good, and I'll 
bring you back some flowers!” 

She threw him a dazzling smile which at once proclaimed 
him forgiven. “How nice of you! Let it be roses, please!” 

He made her a mocking bow. “But, naturally, Mademoi- 
selle! Should I bring you any other flower?” 


RE you asleep, Ermine?” 

Peggy, with her fair hair clustering in disorderly ringlets 
all about her flushed face, peeped round the intervening 
door into her friend’s room. .“No, darling, I’m awake,” 
said Ermine from the bed. 

Peggy slipped in, bare-footed. “Have you slept at all dear? 





I did and had a lovely dream. Is the post in?” 

“Better look outside the door,” said Ermine. 

Peggy hastened to comply, returning with a letter pressed 
very close to her breast. “I’m afraid there’s only one, 
Ermine. Were you expecting to hear from Sam?” 

“Oh no, she, won’t write unless he has something to say. 
Sam is getting very sensible on the whole,” said Ermine. 

“T don’t call that sensible,” said Peggy. “I call it very silly.” 

“Tt saves a lot of trouble,” said Ermine. “And—if you 
come to think of it—living at Chinnery’s there really is 
nothing to write about.” 

“Oh, Ermine!” said Peggy. 
about every minute of the day.” 

Ermine sighed. “It must be nice to be you, Peggy,” she 
said. And then: “We must find out which night they 
are keeping Carnival.” 

“Yes, dear, I’ll find out. Don’t you bother!” said Peggy. 

That had been her attitude throughout. She was . the 
leading spirit of the expedition. 

They had arrived at Valrosa the previous night to find 
the place already crowded for the coming Carnival. All 
along the sea-front and several of the principal streets, 
wooden stands had been erected to accommodate spectators 
for the processions, but neither Ermine nor Peggy took the 
smallest interest in them. Some premonition of failure in 
her quest seemed already to have descended upon the former, 
while to the latter nothing but the safety of her beloved 
companion held any appeal. The preparations for rejoicing 
were indeed of the nature of a nightmare to Peggy. During 
the days that followed their arrival at Valrosa, she was as 
one living in a dream which might at any moment collapse 
in tragedy. Theit friendship became very close in those days, 
though they seldom spoke of intimate things. It was as 
though a curious hush had fallen upon them both, a lull in 

the midst of turmoil which 
they were both to remem- 


“I would want to hear 





the garden of the Hotel 


ber as long as they lived. 





des Anglais, frowned a lit- 
tle from time to time. The 
glare and the noise really 
were a little tiring. 
Though busy, she was not 
too deeply engrossed to be 
aware of those who came 
and went past her retreat, 
and when presently: a 
masculine, lounging figure 
sauntered down the hotel- 
steps and deliberately ap- 
proached her, she looked 
up at once with a smile. 

“Oh, here you are! It is 
getting almost too hot out 
here. I am _ meditating 
a retreat.” 

A shadow rested on his 
dark face. “I am getting 
sick of it,’ he said. “It 
suits my mother and step- 
father of course. They are 
like that. But you—Celia, 
I often wonder how you 
endure it.” 

She laughed again, a 
brief, confident laugh. “My 
dear Ronald, I can endure 
—almost anything.” 

“Not unless you have 
sme end in view— 
surely!” he protested. 

“I always have,” said 
Celia significantly. 

He tilted his hat over, 
his eyes. “I shan’t stay 
after the Carnival.” 

A faint flutter of the 
eyelids registered Celia’s 
reception of this an- 
houncement, but she lay 
quite still in her chair for 
several seconds thereafter 
In silence. 

“Besides” —he spoke 
half-grudgingly-—“my leave 
1S sO nearly up now that 
I may as well spend it 
here as anywhere else.” 

“You are going back to 
India, are you?” said Celia. 

‘I suppose so,” he said. 

She made a little dep- 
Tecating gesture. “It’s no 
business of mine, of course, 
ut really, I sometimes 
Wonder that you don’t 
either exchange or retire. 
Soldiering is not the only 
Occupation in the world.” 

€ turned slightly and 
Tegarded her under the 
sheltering brim of his hat. 

1 might—if I had a clever 
Wife,” he said. 

“Poor Ronald! Is it the 
one woman who _hasn’t 
Proposed, I wonder?” 

















Only once was that full 
broken before the ap- 
pointed time, and that was 
on a clear evening three 
days after their arrivai 
when their driver took 
them past the Casino on 
their return from a day in 
the hills. A woman in a 
purple coat was descend- 
ing the broad steps, and at 
sight of her Ermine shiv- 
ered and drew back into 
her corner. Peggy looked 
at her questioningly, and 
she spoke one word in 
answer through lips that 
had suddenly gone white: 
“Nemesis !” 

Peggy’s warm _ hand 
clasped hers instantly, but 
she said nothing. 

The weather was bril- 
liant, and the opening of 
the Carnival such as to 
break all records. All Val- 
rosa assembled along the 
streets and promenade to 
see the great spectacle of 
flower-decked cars and 
bizarre figures. 

Ermine and Peggy went 
out onto their balcony 
whence a far glimpse of 
the main procession along 
the sea-front could be 
obtained. 

There was a battle of 
flowersin the afternoon and 
as the evening drew near, 
they dressed for the Car- 
nival Ball at the Casino; 
Ermine in the cloudy will- 
o’-the-wisp costume which 
she had not worn since 
that night of long ago 
when the Black Knight 
had first come to her de- 
liverance, while Peggy 
donned a Quaker dress. 

She slipped into Er- 
mine’s room before they 
descended to dinner, and 
they went out together for 
a few seconds onto the 
balcony. The whole town 
lay lighted up below them, 
and showers of many- 
colored stars illumined the 
sky in various quarters. 
Somewhere in the distance 
a band was playing. A 
hard shiver went through 
Ermine though the night 
was warm. Peggy put an 
arm about her in silence. 

Ermine spoke under her 
breath. “I wonder, will 
there be anything left— 
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Her words went un- 
answered, save that 
Peggy’s [Turn to page 86] 
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Te address jotted on a bit of paper in 
Cecily’s sensible black leather handbag 
was like a tiny sliver of sunshine under 
the barred door of a prison. If it had not 
been for this address, there would have seemed 
for her no reason in the world for living over 
Christmas. Obviously, the young man before 
them was making such a tremendous effort to 
be polite to her. Most of Eileen’s young men 
never made any effort, or used the thinnest 
possible veneer of courtesy to cover their ir- 
ritation at having a chaperone around at all. 
Cecily never minded them; just set them 
down in her mind as the selfish young cubs 
that they were, and went stoically ahead with 
her chaperonage duties which, though Eileen 
would never have guessed it, were quite as 
unpleasant to Cecily as they were to her. But 
this young man was different. He was older 
than the others and very evidently not in the 
least interested in Eileen. Moreover, he was 
obviously the decent sort who would make an 
effort to be really courteous to any woman, 
even a chaperone. This was wholly com- 
mendable, so far as he was concerned, but 
was the last straw for Cecily. She was only 
twenty-two, not half bad looking —or 
wouldn’t have been in the right clothes—and 
as she and Eileen had come up the station 
ramp from the early suburban train, she had 
noticed this man, lean, keen, friendly looking, 
waiting outside the rope, and had thought— 
though Eileen would never have suspected a teacher of 
having such a thought—what fun it would be to have that 
particular man waiting to meet her train. Then it had 
turned out that he had come to meet Eileen, and now he 
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Gentlemen may prefer blondes, but hydraulic 
engineers choose red-haired girls! The world holds 
all too few of them; perhaps not even enough for all 
the hydraulic engineers. If you are a man you know 
how true that is. And if you have been lucky enough 
to fall in love with one, you know how gifted are 
they in brains and beauty.— Unfortunately, Cecily, 
the heroine of Fannie Kilbourne’s story, lacked 
only the red hair! But through a strange accident 
she got it! And then she met her engineer. What 
happened next is the reason this story was written, 


was treating Cecily with as respectful, ef- 

fortful courtesy as though she had _ been 

Eileen’s grandmother. He remembered even 

her name. Business training, probably, or more 

of that respectful, grandson-like courtesy. 
Remembered her name and forgot her. No, 

not forgot. He had never seen her in the 

first place. Not that there was any reason 

why he should have. Cecily knew that she 

was no dazzling beauty; in fact she was In- 

clined to underestimate her bright blue eyes, 

her sweet sensitive mouth, the dimple that 

came at its corner when she smiled. But there 

is no denying that better looks than Cecily’s 

would have been pretty well counter-acted by 

the clothes she wore. Her dark gray suit had 

been bought four years ago when skirts were 

wider and coats more bungling. Hers was 
particularly broad across the shoulders, having 

been bought to accommodate a warm quilted 

jacket underneath. Her plain dark felt hat 

had been bought for service, so had her low- 

heeled black shoes and her black lisle stockings. 

Cecily had not felt she could buy anything 

new till she had paid back the money she had 

borrowed to go through Normal School. Hud- 

son Hall was her first job and this her = 

year. Moreover, Miss Horris, the principal 

expected her teachers to dress in such a way 

as to set a good example to the girls. ya 

ticularly a teacher as young as Cecily. She 

might easily make herself appear scarcely he 9 

than Eileen were it possible for her to dress that attractive'y. 
Eileen, bound home for the Christmas holidays, had two 
hours between the arrival of the train into New York from 
Hudson Hall and the train out of New York for Chicago. 
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Eileen’s brother was to take care of her during the interval, 
put Miss Horris knew Eileen. Her raised eyebrows sug- 
gested a cynicism in regard to youth in general and Eileen’s 
“brother” in particular, which she would not have put 
into words. 

And then, as though to substantiate her theory, this young 
man who had appeared to meet Eileen had not been her 
prother. He had not, in fact, even pretended to be. 

“l’m pinch-hitting for George,” he explained cheerfully. 
“He got tied up at the office and asked me to look out 
for you.” 

7 Cecily, the situation was savorless. All round her was 
Christmas. When she had seen Eileen safely on her train, 
she would go shopping. It was her first Christmas away 
from a friendly Iowa village where she knew everybody ; and 
she would spend it at the school, in order to save money. 
No, if it had not been for the address in her handbag, Cecily 
would have felt just now that there wasn’t much to go on 
living for, The address was of a smart beauty shop; and 
after Cecily had done her errands and eaten a most economi- 
cal lunch, she was going up to this beauty shop and have a 
henna pack. Cecily thought it could be safely managed so 
that the principal’s sharp searching eyes would never notice 
the difference at all. 

Eileen at last on the train and in her aunt’s care, Robert 
Brant asked courteously, 

“Now, can’t I get a taxi and drop you off wherever 
you're going next?” 

“T’]] bet he thinks I’m too old to Walk,” she thought. 

The shopping took longer than she had anticipated. It was 
nearly four when the yeung attendant at Madame Irene’s 
swathed Cecily in a sheet before one of Madame Irene’s 
broad gilt mirrors. She knew the sort of pack Cecily wanted. 

“Nobody ever notices that kind at all.” She shook out 
Cecily’s pale brown waves, fingering the hair regretfully. 
“It’s a shame you don’t want the real thing, though. Real 
red. You got just the kind of hair that’d take it grand. 
And you got nice white skin to go with it, too. You’d look 
like Marian Hemingway—you know the star of Bettina’s 
Boudoir. She’s one of our regular customers,” proudly. 
“She’s having a mud pack somewhere here this very minute.” 

Cecily smiled above the tentlike sheet. 

“I’ve a position,” she said, “that I’d hold about two 
minutes if I went back to it looking like the star of Bettina’s 
Boudoir.” Cecily forgot for the time that she was going to 
spend her first vacation in the east in the big lonely school. 
She was tired. The white-hung booth was quiet, the white- 
dressed attendant deft as she patted the warm henna mixture 
over Cecily’s hair. Cecily stretched a little under the white 
sheet; pretended that she was like those women in the 
other booths, used to all this; closed her eyes and sur- 
rendered to the warm luxury of it. Perhaps, she thought 
dreamily, if she had money enough left she would have her 
dinner on the diner on her way back to the Hall. The 
henna well patted on, the attendant tip-toed out of the 
booth. The voices of the ladies having manicures outside 
the booths floated in as though from a great distance. 
Even the customers muted their voices a bit in deference to 
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the elegant hush that 








always hung. over 
Madame Irene’s. All 
the tense little wires 
of weariness in Cecily 
seemed to loosen. 
There was a brief in- 
terruption to the peace; 
something had _ evi- 
dently gone wrong in 
the office outside. For 
a few instants there 
were raised voices, the 
sound of hurrying feet. 
But for a few instants 
only. Then hushed, 
warm peace again. 
Cecily wondered why 
the attendant stayed 
away so long; but it 
was some little time 
before she began to be 
vaguely uneasy. Surely 
it couldn’t take as 
long as this. She raised 
herself out of the 
luxurious chair and 
looked expectantly at 
the white curtains at 
the door, settled down 
for a little bit more, 
then twisted around to 
look again. Had they 
forgotten her? Sud- 
denly the_ curtains 
parted and Madame 
Irene herself glanced 
in, obviously surprised. 
“Why, I didn’t know 
Toinette had a_ cus- 
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tomer in here,” she ex- a 
claimed. “Peggy, Hor- 
tense, some one come 
in here, please. I’m so 
sorry you’ve been de- 
layed. Toinette fainted 
away and we had to send her home. I do hope you haven’t 
been too much delayed. What were you having, a shampoo?” 

“A henna pack.” 

“A—” For a moment, Madame’s perfect poise deserted her. 
She clapped her hands sharply. “Quick, Hortense, Peggy— 
anybody. Never mind what you’re doing. Come this instant. 
Wash Mademoiselle’s hair, instantly.’ And then on a note 
sharp as though with anxiety, “Quick, I say!” 

Obediently, the commandeered maid soaped, sozzled, rinsed 
while Madame stood looking on. The feeling of some un- 
comprehended danger swept over Cecily. She blinked through 
soapy eyes at her reflection in the gilt mirror. ‘The hair 
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escaping from the maid’s hands in damp soapy strands was 
flaming red. For several moments Cecily stared into the 
mirror, horrified. 

“Tt’s very attractive, isn’t it?” Madame hovering in the 
background spoke in a tone in which a forced hopefulness 
did not quite conceal uneasiness. 

“It’s frightful!” said Cecily. “Will it wash out?” 

“Certainly. Peggy will give you the first shampoo right 
away.” 

“The first shampoo? The first—will it take more than one ?” 

“Oh, it will take several, I’m afraid,’ Madame admitted. 
“You see, the hair grows redder the longer the pack is left 

on, and yours was left a little longer than we 
meant. It’s really very attractive, though. I’d have 




















one shampoo every day till it’s the shade you want. 
We'll be very glad to give you the shampoos, 
of course.” 

“One a day—you can’t wash it all out again 
—tonight ?” 

“Oh, no; but it won’t take more than two 
weeks,” said Madame, “possibly ten days if it’s 
vigorously washed every day. It’s really very—” 

“Oh, please don’t tell me it’s attractive again! 
That doesn’t make any difference. You don’t un- 
derstand—I teach in a girl’s school and I’d lose 
my job in a minute—I can’t go back with dyed 
hair, for two weeks—not for two minutes—you 
don’t understand—” 

“That does make it bad.” Madame admitted. 
“Couldn’t you perhaps send them word and just 
stay away for a couple of weeks till it gets back— 
isn’t there a school vacation at Christmastime?” 

“Where would I go?” Cecily thought of the 
huge, alien, frightening loneliness of New York, of 
the five dollar bill in her leather handbag. “I’ve 
no friends here, no money.” Madame stiffened 
perceptibly. She had expected this, that she would 
be held up for money—she supposed this would 
cost her something eventually, but being a shrewd 
business woman, she instantly adopted a manner 
as little sympathetic as possible in the hope that 
it would thereby cost her as little as possible. 

“Madame Irene, can you step here a minute, 
please?” Glad of a moment’s respite, Madame ex- 
cused herself; Peggy excused herself to return to 
her own deserted customer. Cecily was left alone 
in the little white and gilt booth, alone with her 
situation. 

She was too inexperienced to realize the hold she 
had on the beauty parlor proprietor; it did not 
occur to her even that she might not have to pay 
for the devastating treatment. Her little savings 
were all out in the local bank in the school suburb; 
it was Saturday evening, the bank wouldn’t be 
open till Monday; it was a gossipy suburb; she 
could not manage even Monday without Miss 
Horris eventually hearing of it. Cecily started out 
of her silent panic. In the mirror, she could see 
the white curtains behind her parted, a girl standing 
there, wrapped like herself in a tent-like sheet. 
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“Can I come in a minute?” the stranger asked, 
dropping the curtains behind her. “I was in the 
next booth and I couldn’t help hearing everything 
you said. My dear, I’ve been [Turn to page 81] 
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honeymoon has been Con- 
suelo’s! Abroad she has 
been secretly married to 
Laurence Endicott, the 
British poet who is writing 
the libretto for her opera. 
But their marriage has 
been no marriage. Consu- 
elo does not know that 
her husband is under a 
pledge he has given to her 
father, Dr. Gage, who is 
determined that nothing 
shall interfere with her 
progress upon her opera. 
Now Consuelo is return- 
ing with her husband to 
her father’s home in New 
York, where it is decided 
she will introduce Endicott 
merely as her librettist. 
One of the tenants of her 
father’s home is Alan 
Chavillay, with whom, 
when she was a mere 
child, Consuelo fancied 
herself in love. 


N a small chamber, open- 
ing into the foyer of 
the Lodge, sat Mme. Ber- 
taux’s companion, holding 
on her knees one of the 
prima donna’s old eve- 
ning wraps which she tore 
sharply into long strips of 
crimson and gold as the 
scissors passed up and 
down. 

She was a small woman, 
Germaine Raoul, with fine 
gold hair. Thousands of 
tiny ends curled about her 
head and caught the light, 
seeming to hold it on the 
surface, while the roots 
remained in shadow. Her 
skin had the whiteness of 
candle-wax, an impression 
which was emphasized by 
the color of her mouth. 
Her features had the reg- 
ularity of classic beauty. 
Like a marble statue, 
Germaine was perfect, but, 
like a marble statue also, 
Germaine was hard. 

The tapping of feet 
sounded in the corridor. A 
scent of perfume warned 
her of Miss Prim’s prox- 
mity. 

“Ma’m’selle . . . . Oh, Ma’m’selle,” came down the hall- 
way. Germaine pressed her lips together and made no answer. 
Instantly a head appeared at the door—a head with thin, 
grey, parted hair. “I wondered whether you’d seen my keys.” 

“Mere de Dieu,’ cried Germaine, slashing angrily at the 
brocade, “and what should I be doing with your keys? 
Madame keeps her own.” 

“Oh, not the key to this suite. It’s my key I’m looking for. 
I have to open the upstairs room.” 

“And why for you come to me? You think I steal your 
precious keys—hein?” For her own company was infinitely 
preferable to that of this gnat-like person whose intentions 
were so consistently good. 

“They’re always going like this,” Miss Prim confided 
softly. “I have them at night, and in the morning—” she 
raised invocative hands—‘“in the morning they’re gone!” 

By the grace of former experience Germaine had learned 
the hopelessness of snubbing this desciple of Mme. Blavatsky, 
whose prattle of things unseen aroused Germaine’s morbid 
and unwilling interest. 

“Little Pansy—the dear child—she hides them when I’m 
sleeping. Pansy is so playful.” Miss Prim’s voice took on the 
tone of a Delphic Oracle. “Playfulest little spirit I ever knew.” 

“What for you need the key in such a hurry?” 

Miss Prim’s look of wrapt ecstasy faded. “Miss Gage gets 
here today.” The housekeeper peered about as though she 
expected the keys to materialize out of thin air. “Oh—oh, 
dear—oh, dear! The room will never be ready.” 

Germaine allowed the brocaded fabric to slip from her 
knees to the floor. “Why it ees you use the room way up? 
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Why do you not use that on the second floor, hein?” 

“Well, I hope Miss Gage will like being up near the 
music room. I don’t like opening the other, not at all. It’s 
an unlucky room, that other one. The first mistress she died 
there. I'll tell you, Ma’m’selle——” Here Miss Prim broke 
off, leaped straight up into the air, and burst into a shrill 
peal of laughter, interspersed with cries of: “Oh Pansy! Oh, 
you little monkey! Oh, you imp! If she didn’t go and drop 
them right down through the hole in my pocket into the 
hem of my skirt. I felt them against my ankle.” And Miss 
Prim darted from the room, plunging Germaine back into 
the solitude of her thoughts. 

Sitting tense and nervous in the lamplight, Germaine at 
last heard the groaning of the outer door. The set lines of 
her face twitched slightly as though relieved, and loosened 
the muscles that held them in place. She wondered who was 
with Nicolette in the dark outer hall. Why did she not come 
at once to the room? Then, distinctly a man spoke: “How 
still it is. Are you sure this is the place?” 

And the voice of a girl: “Quite sure.” 

On the threshold Germaine paused; shading her eyes to 
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accustom them to the 
semi-darkness in which 
she discerned the form of 
the woman vaguely out- 
lined by a heavy ulster, 
Then the woman spoke— 
spoke graciously—but with 
something of that con. 
descension the French wo- 
man hated: “I am Consu- 
elo Gage.” She smiled over 
her shoulder at her hus- 
band. “You are the house- 
keeper, I suppose? Miss 
Prim?” 

Germaine felt the color 
pour into her cheeks. “Vous 
avez tort.” Germaine 
lapsed into French on the 
least provocation. “Je ne 
sais pas Mees Preem, pas 
de tout.” 

“Je vous demande par- 
don,’ Consuelo answered 
softly. 

Larry added with con- 
siderate haste, “Tell her 
that it was the dim 
rr as 

Turning to Germaine he 
explained, “If we had seen 
you more closely, Made- 
moiselle, I am sure we 
could not have made such 
a mistake.” 

“Merci; I thank you,” 
said Germaine, to the man 
alone. From the far side 
of the hall came the 
muffled din of supper be- 
ing prepared; a faint 
clinking of porcelain, china, 
aluminum; the tinkle of 
silver against steel; a voice 
singing at a great distance. 

Consuelo, faced by the 
silence of Germaine, defi- 
ant and hostile, felt anger 
mounting like wine to her 
brain. “Perhaps if I rang 
the doorbell some one 
might notice that we had 
arrived.” Sounds of laugh- 
ter, of scuffling feet. The 
light and the air of after- 
noon like a cool bandage 
for an aching wound. And 
through the open door 
came Nicolette Bertaux, 
bearing an armful of wild 
flowers: yellow, purple, 
and white. Behind her, 4 
figure of bronze against 
the light, stood Alan 
Chavillay. He came for- 
ward, and Consuelo, as if by will other than her own, went 
to meet him. He gripped her hand so hard that the pearl 
ring cut into her finger. But this time she did not laugh. 
“Did you get my radio?” she said. “I have brought my 
librettist, Mr. Endicott. I hope you don’t mind.” 

Alan turned and looked at Larry, very slim in his light 
tweed coat. “Not at all. Delighted, I’m sure,” said Alan 
pleasantly. But his eyes were like bits of onyx. “Madame 
Bertaux, I think you and Miss Gage met long ago. And this 
is Mr. Endicott, Miss Gage’s librettist.” 

Nicolette threw the flowers on the floor, and flung out 
both her hands. “Welcome, my children, welcome to the 
Lodge.” 

The group at dinner was a perfect study in various methods 
of behaving under constraint. Only Madame Bertaux was 
completely unselfconscious. Larry was overformal; Alan 
impudent; Germaine malicious; Consuelo aloof. But when 
Alan addressed her as Miss Gage she seemed to feel a — 
blade twisting in an open wound. “Call me Consuelo all ‘ 
you,” she commanded. “As long as I’m going to be here, 
insist upon being treated as a member of the family. 

“You may be the family baby,” said Alan. 

“Parfait,” cried Madame Bertaux. “And you shall call me 
Nicolette. Ah, petite, I knew you when you were 4 ye 
Not well, to be sure, but you were very charming that night 
of the Armistice . . You recall?” ol 

“T knew her before you did,” said the Vicomte’s son. “She 
frightened me to death when I was a mere boy. I ran away 
from her.” His lips parted: over very strong and white teeth, 
and smiled for the others; his eyes, cold and penetrating, 
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was her first conquest.” 

Larry made no reply. He was bending solicitously toward 
Germaine, who had spilled a cup of coffee on the tablecloth. 
“She is a peeg!” shouted Nicolette, and launched into a 
cataract of French invective. 

“My fault, I assure you,” protested Larry gallantly. “I 
joggled Mademoiselle’s elbow.” He was rewarded with a look 
of unsurpassed amiability. 

“Germaine’s smiling,” exclaimed Alan. “Heaven be with us 
now. The Baby’s sparring partner has made a hit with the 
most fastidious of females.” He paused and leaned toward 
Consuelo. “Unless perhaps,” he murmured, “you claim that 
distinction.” 

“Mademoiselle Raoul,” said Consuelo, “has earned the 
laurels, I am sure.” 

Dessert was served. Nicolette suggested that they all have 
coffee in her apartment. Consuelo waited until she saw Alan 
settled next to the singer, then retired to a distant corner 
with her demitasse. Presently Nicolette went to the piano, 
moved her fingers caressingly over the keys, and began to 
sing snatches of Butterfly. 

Consuelo, crouched in her corner, saw Alan approaching, 
and fought against a feeling of blind panic. He seemed to 
grow larger as he came; quite suddenly he stood towering 
above her like some primitive Colossus. “I like your bracelet, 
Consuelo,” he said. “May 
Iexamine it more closely ?” 





fastened upon Consuelo. Alan turned to Larry. “I’ll wager I 





“Oh, mon Dieu, what a surprise!” She felt the weight of 
it. “You must be very fond of me,” and she held it toward 
the light. “Put it on!” ; 

Rodney Cheever placed it on the third finger of her left 
hand. “Don’t take it off, Nicolette. It is the first step to- 
ward marriage.” 

She laid the stone against her lips, promising. A moment, 
close to her, then he was gone. Abruptly, as the door closed, 
she drew off the ring. It was extraordinarily large. It fas- 
cinated her. While she contemplated it there was a knock 
at the door. 

“Entrez, Germaine . . Venez voir . .” And then, break- 
ing off with a laugh. “Oh, la! Quel amour!” 

Germaine’s eyes opened wide at sight of the ring. “So you 
are going to marry the boy, are you? You'll lead him a 
merry life. How long do you think he’ll keep you interested 
with his diamond rings and adoring eyes . . You'll make 
him miserable—yes—and yourself as well. And when you 
are married, when you are married to this cochon d’Ameri- 
cain, what shall become of me?” 

Nicolette Bertaux smiled slowly and maliciously. “Per- 
haps I shall get a companion who is agreeable to my friends 
—and my husband.” 

Germaine’s eyes narrowed. “This little simpleton with the 
eyes of a snake; perhaps you would find her more to your 
taste? Does she know what pity is? Your young banker she 
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tion. “I have it!” she cried aloud, and the sound of her own 
voice surprised her. 

“T should say you did—have it,” said a voice immediately 
behind her. Turning, Consuelo faced Alan Chavillay. “Don’t 
go, Consuelo,” he begged, as she gathered up the scattered 
pages of the score. 

“Five hours of steady grind—I’m dead tired.” 

Alan indicated the large sofa behind him. “Just the place 
for you to relax,” he assured her. 

“IT can’t relax when you’re around,” she said with in- 
creasing irritation. “You' annoy me!” 

“Why? Because I don’t pamper you like every one else?” 

With a look that spoke volumes of abuse, Consuelo moved 
toward the door. “You can’t snub me, my child,” observed 
Alan, standing directly in her path. “You ought to know 
by now that you just can’t get away with it. I don’t know 
what’s been the trouble with the men you’ve known up to 
date, but they must have been a bunch of mollycoddles to 
let you put over that stuff! Do you know what I’d do with 
you if you were mine?” 

“TI couldn’t possibly conceive of such a thing.” Consuelo 
raised her eyebrows to their most alluringly scornful span. 
But curiosity impelled her to add with graceful condescen- 
sion:' “You may tell me if you wish.” 

Alan, very deliberately unfastening his double breasted 
jacket, tapped the buckle of his leather belt. 

“Indeed!” Consuelo 
gave a sharp, unnatural 





laugh. Feeling shocks like 





Without looking up she 
began to undo the clasp. 
“Don’t take it off,” he said, 
and bending over, laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

Consuelo shivered vio- 
lently, and said in confu- 
sion: “Your fingers are like 
icicles.” 

“Your arms,” Alan re- 
plied, “are warm enough 
to melt them.” 

“Pretty speech,” she said, 
Ina voice of steel. “Worthy 
of a better cause.” 

“You don’t like me to- 
night,” Alan observed 
amiably, as he seated him- 
self beside her on the nar- 
row settee. “I like you 
when you don’t like me.” 

Before she stopped to 
think, Consuelo had re- 
plied: “Then I can depend 
upon your admiration.” 

Alan, who could not be 
insulted with impunity, 
tightened his lips. “I said 
I liked you, Consuelo. I 
didn’t mention admira- 
tion.” 

Consuelo knew she was 
flushing, and hated herself 
almost as completely as 
she hated Alan. “I’m glad 
to see that something will 
bring color to your 
cheeks,” that one contin- 
ued ruthlessly. “As I re- 
member—” he broke off. 

“Your memory is extra- 
ordinary,” said Consuelo 
and to her mortification 
she shivered again. 

“You’re nervous as a 
cat.” Alan’s voice softened 
as abruptly as it had 
grown hard. “You poor 
kid. You look tired and 
ill, I feel like a beast tor- 
menting you, but I can’t 
resist it. You’re so deli- 
ciously tormentable.” 

here was absolutely 
nothing for her to say. “Do 
you still ride?” he asked. 
She nodded. “I have some 
horses stabled up at Dur- 
land’s. I exercise them al- 
Most every afternoon. Will 
you join me?” 

Consuelo raised her head 
and looked across the 
room. Germaine was turn- 
ing the pages for Madame 














those produced by an 
electric current running 
down her spine, she now 
found amusement her only 
refuge. “So you’d beat 
me?” 

“Ferociously,” said Alan 
with the utmost solem- 
nity. “But then, Consueio, 
I should love you too. 
Love you as you had never 
dreamed of being loved.” 

“If you mean with a 
strap,” responded Consu- 
elo, “you are quite right. 
I’ve never dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

“With all my heart,” 
said Alan. 

She laughed again. “Is 
this a declaration?” 

“Only of independence,” 
he replied, and, suddenly 
changing his tone: “Don’t 
be sulky, Consuelo. Be a 
sport and come for a ride; 
my car’s parked around 
the corner and . .” 

She cut him short. “All 
right,” she said, not caring 
to have even Alan think 
of her as a quitter. “Give 
me two minutes to’ put 
on my coat.” 





HERE were no houses 

now. The river lay far 
below, out of sight. But 
its sound rose up to them 
along with summer odors, 
pungent and sweet. 

“You are an adorable 
creature,” said Alan. ‘Pet- 
tishness, prettiness, et al. 
If I were given a wishing 
ring at this moment it 
would be simple to decide 
what to wish for.” 

“And would you not,” 
Consuelo said gently, “run 


away ?” 

“T am not quite so 
young as [I once was, 
Consuelo.” 

“You did run away, 
then?” 

“My dear, I had no 
choice. Consuelo . . you 


were sorry I didn’t stay.. 
you are still sorry.” 

She could only ‘say in 
her most haughty manner: 
“Let’s talk of something 
else.” 











ertaux. Larry, his face a a 





“I’m blamed if we will,” 





ful, sat alone. “Thank 
you,” said Consuelo to 
Alan. “You’re very kind, 
but I’m working on an 
Opera . . I don’t expect 
to have much time during these weeks for exercise . 
. But these days, Nicolette had interests of her own. She had 
come attracted by Rodney Cheever, a young man of that 
gms known unreasonably as “The Four Hundred,” and on 
It ot day in June, Cheever asked Nicolette to marry him. 

— Precisely what she had hoped for. 

sefore he went he pressed a square leather box in her hand. 
: on of dark green leather, engraved in gold, it opened with 
~ ny spring. Inside a diamond lay like a liquid prism, send- 
ing diminutive flashes of colored lightning into the room. 


little drawn and very wist- 
Stele 


” 


“T Can’t Do Tuat,” He Excraimep Tuickry. “I Can’t Teri, You. Ir Woutp 
Be A Breacu Or Honor.” “Wuat A TREMENDOUS SENSE Or Honor You Have” 


may make as miserable as she chooses, but that she should 
trouble the young Englishman, who is so good . .” 

Nicolette peered humorously at Germaine. “Wicked one,” 
she murmured, “have you taken pity on a man? Good luck 
to you, Germaine, you and your Englishman.” 


N the music room upstairs Consuelo bent doggedly over 
her score, marking largo here, adagio there, and playing, 
as she corrected, a measure at a time. Suddenly she lifted 
her hands from the keys in a gesture of bewildered gratifica- 


replied Alan and, with his 
free arm, he swung her so 
that she faced him, and 
looked into his eyes. “Con- 
suelo, Consuelo, don’t you 
love me still? For you 
must have loved me then, and you do still. Don’t you?” 

“No! No! No!” She almost screamed the words, and tore 
herself away from him. “Are you losing your mind? How 
dare you be such a fool?” Alan let go of her arms, and 
sank back in the leather seat. ; 

Consuelo had covered her face with her hands, terrified 
by the immensity of her own emotions. “Take me home, 
do you hear? I don’t care how fast you drive; I want to 
get out and away from you.” 

“See here, you young vixen,” said Alan in a low voice 


eee 
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“you'll stay here until I’ve spoken my mind, or you'll get 
out and walk.” 

Consuelo gripped the handle of the door. “I will walk.” 

“Afterwards then,” and Alan held her wrist. 

She tore at his fingers with both hands, and he smiled, 
utterly pleased with her impotence. 

“T thought this only happened in the movies,” she gasped 
finally, all the futility of her rage in her voice ard her lips. 
“Cave-man-stuff. Oh I hate you! Conceited fool.” 

“Consuelo, my dear,” said Alan sweetly. “I don’t believe 
you hate me at all. And if you do it’s the kind of hate that’s 
akin to love. Now I will tell you what I’ve wanted to tell 
you for a long time. I love you, Consuelo. I know you, 
your selfishness, your wilfulness, your cruelty, your utter, un- 
just egotism. I love you not for what you are, but in spite of 
what you are, because for five years I’ve seen you in my 
dreams, by day and by night. I love you although I know you. 
Consuelo, do you think any one else can say as much?” 

She made no answer. Her heart was a tight knot in her 
throat; a knot at which some one was giving hard ir- 
regular jerks. 

“Do you still hate me, Consuelo?” 

She opened her mouth to answer, and sobbed out loud. 
Instantly Alan folded her in his arms, holding her close, 
like a warm, terrified bird, stroking and caressing her. “Con- 
suelo, dearest, I don’t want to hurt you. But you need it so 
dreadfully. . . you’ve never had it . . it’s as though you 
were begging to be hurt.” 

“Oh, I hate you, I hate you,” she sobbed against his coat, 

“You haven’t forgiven me for going away . . but Consuelo 
I’ve come back. Can’t you forget that old, old grievance? 
Heaven knows I’ve fought against it; I’ve seen your ruth- 
lessness. I’ve told myself it’s suicide, but I’ve come, Consuelo, 
because I can’t keep away any longer. It’s as though your 
heart were crying out to me Consuelo, again and again. I 
hear your voice in my dreams calling calling me. 
You can’t hate me. It couldn’t be.” 

Consuelo drew away and shook the tears from her face 
as a wet dog shakes off drops of water. She was once again 
completely calm. 

“Your devotion,” she said, “is honestly touching. I have 
had people compliment me before, but the subtlety of your 
remarks is beyond anything I have ever known. So you 
have loved me in spite of yourself, for all these years? 
Surely you have been attentive.” 

It was Alan’s turn to be silent. 

“Let us declare a truce,” 
said Consuelo. “Drive me 


should be more kind.” 

It was one thing to have this flaxen-haired foreigner come 
unannounced into his quarters, but—“the wife of Monsieur!” 
He sat heavily down. 

“You are kind indeed to take pity on an old bachelor.” 

“Oh non!” Germaine’s lips formed a tiny provocative 
circle. “You cannot keep the secret from little Germaine. 
She is a witch—she know.” 

“Tell me how you know,” he ordered. “Tell me!” 

“Ah, but a moment ago, Monsieur, you swear you are 
the bachelor—what makes you change so sudden? Hein? 

Larry was silent. 

“She tell me herself, mebbe—” Germaine caught the eager- 
ness, the sudden straightening of his body. “Oh! I play 
with you, Monsieur, it is not au fait. You mus’ take this 
thing au serieux. She did not tell me herself, no but she 
wear the chain on her throat, and mebbe there is a ring on 
the end of the chain, and mebbe I see that ring, hein? 

“But per’aps there is more, mon petit innocent.” Her voice 
was like honey. “Is it not possible that I come to your 
room, come to talk with Monsieur who is so much alone, 
and zut! Monsieur he is not here. Then I think mebbe 
I find a book of him, but on the table there is only the 
musique, and on the desk there is only poetry that I cannot 
comprehends, so tiens, mon petit; is it not naturelle that I 
look to find other book in the desk?” Eloquent shoulders 
lifted and drooped—“the drawer she is lock, but I find the 
key—but oh, non. No book, only the paper, and the first 
one—Mon Dieu, what is it but the certificate of marriage 
of Monsieur.” Germaine raised her hands in a gesture of 


dismay. “You are not angry with me, non?” Germaine 
faltered. 

But the Honorable Laurence Endicott neither moved 
nor spoke. 


“Who would not be kind to Monsieur qui est toujours si 
gentil—” A note of sincerity, then her lips tightened. “But 
Monsieur he know, mebbe, the answer to that. The wife, 
per’aps, she is not kind? But she is American and the 
Americans are not—what you call—‘sympatiques?’ ” 

Then Larry spoke, telling her to leave his wife’s name 
out of it. 

“And love, Monsieur—and the marriage?” 

“Have you told any one that—we are married, Miss 
Gage and I?” 

“Oh, non! But per’aps.” 

He was suddenly, intensely alive. “You must not do it— 
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I must insist, Mademoiselle Germaine. Tell no one, even 
Madame Bertaux.” 

“I will not tell Madame Bertaux.” There was a hint of 
malice in the Frenchwoman’s speech. “Ii—” 

“Anything, Mademoiselle, but you must keep the secret— 
there is much at stake for her—” 

Germaine smiled, but not pleasantly. 

“And for me,” Larry finished. 

“Bien, I say nothing so long as—Monsieur remain so kind. 
You will let me come and pay the visits sometime. Yes?” 

“Why surely, if you wish to.” 

“Before Monsieur decide,” Germaine whispered, and there 
was something close to heroism in her voice, “I will 
tell heem my story Monsieur shall know Germaine— 
and judge.” 

Then slowly, kneeling next to him, with folded hands and 
eyes abased, Germaine began to talk. Strange in his réle 
of comforter, Larry sat motionless, while darkness gathered 
in the room. 

There was a sharp rap at the door. Germaine started, then, 
with a changed expression that fortunately Larry did not 
see, sank back against the chair. “Larry, are you there?” 

There was no mistaking the voice beyond those panels of 
wood. “Consuelo . . my dear . .” said Larry. 

“Why don’t you have some light ?” she asked, and pressed 
the switch beside her. 

Larry was pale with embarrassment. Germaine crouched 
next to him. “I beg your pardon, Larry,” said Consuelo in 
a voice she scarcely knew for her own. 

And switching out the light she went, as she had come, 
in darkness. 


pean wore on. August came in with a sun that hung 
over the city like a fiery hand, burning and withering all 
that it touched with fingers of flame. The breath of the city 
was like chimney smoke, thick with grey dust and heat. 
Over the Lodge, silence hung like a pall. 

Since the day that she found her husband and Germaine 
together, Consuelo had never spoken to Larry of anything 
but the opera. His conferences with Consuelo were frequent, 
but brief and businesslike. He would come to her room, 
watching her with a never-ceasing wonder, while she read 
his verses, sometimes approving but more often with a 
frown of disappointment or regret. 

One day, about a month before, she had suddenly tossed 
a series of them aside, jumping to her feet. “You ought 

to do better than that; 
it’s preposterous! Can't 








home; we'll forget this 
fantastic interlude.” 

“Neither of us will for- 
get anything.” 

“T will not listen to an- 
other word,” she _inter- 
rupted imperiously. “I 
don’t want your love.” 


ARRY ENDICOTT was 
comfortable in his new 
domain. Miss Prim had 
been forced to open the 
room that had been un- 
occupied since the house 
had re-opened, saying, as 
her key turned in the 
rusty lock, “Little Pansy 
warned me against it— 
but it’s the only one va- 
cant.” And Larry had re- 
assured her by announcing 
he was not superstitious. 

Clad in his dressing- 
gown, his feet thrust 
deeply in slippers of green 
morocco, he had moved 
to the open window pre- 
pared to concentrate on 
the verses which, since his 
marriage, had seemed il- 
lusive and difficult. Finally, 
with a sigh, he had given 
up trying to make poetry, 
and shad fallen into a 
lethargy of thought. 

In the midst of his 
dreams the door had open- 
ed: “But I do not inter- 
rupt you, hein? I see you 
are not. busy.” Softly 
Germaine had entered and 
closed the door behind her. 
“I do not knock because I 
have fear you sen’ me 
away. 

“T am tres curieuse to 
know how it happen you 
are alone on such a day.” 
Thus Germaine set the ball 
of conversation rolling. “I 
have hear Mademoiselle 
the composeur go out with 
our so handsome young 
host, an’ I wonder why 
she do not stay with you 
un peu plus.” ’ 

Without waiting for the 








you do something else like 
the ‘Verses of War?’ Can't 
yeu do it again, Larry?” 

But Miss Prim had burst 
in upon them, and there 
was no more to be said, 
except: “I'll do my best, 
and this time I won't 
show them until we can 
both say, ‘Bravo’!” 

In the courtyard of the 
Lodge, cooled by the green 
shadows of the chestnut 
trees, a hammock had been 
swung and in it lay Nico- 
lette. From her relaxed 
fingers a book had fallen. 
Only her eyes, wide open, 
watched the blue bits of 
sky that filtered like patch- 
work through the tangle 


of leaves. 

The step on the gravel 
path was Alan’s. He 
brought a wicker chair 
from the bushes and 


planted it close to the 
hammock. There was lit- 
tle conversation until Nico- 
lette said: “Come mon 
ami. You have dreamed 
long enough. What has 
happened to you?” 

“What indeed?” he 
echoed, “I often wonder 
myself.” 

“You are in love, my 
Alan. I have given my 
playmate to another for a 
sweetheart.” 

“T wonder,” said Alan 
somewhat crossly, “if you 
know what love means.” 

“Mon ami,” said Nico- 
lette suddenly. “I am to 
be married next month.” 

Alan offered his congrat- 
ulations with a heartiness 
that concealed his own 
envy. But Nicolette read 
his mind. “I wish you, too, 
were going to be married, 
she told him gently. “I 
think you would like that, 
no? The little Consuelo, 
she is not happy either 
Why does it not go off, 
Alan?” 

“l’m not her type. I 

















reply which was so long 








in coming, Germaine con- 
tinued: “If I were the wile 
of Monsieur I think I 


“You Are In Love, My Aran. I Have Given My PiaymMate To ANOTHER 
For A SweetHeart.” “I Wonpver Ir You Know Wuat Love Means” 


won't give in.” He kicked 
the gravel savagely. “She 
wants everything. She 
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THE PARTY AT 
WHICH NICOLETTE 
PLANNED TO AN- 
NOUNCE HER EN- 
GAGEMENT TO 
CHEEVER NOW 
HAD THE ADDED 
GLORY OF CELE- 
BRATING THE 
ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE OPERA. IT 
TOOK PLACE IN 
NICOLETTE’S 
ROOMS, WHICH, 
LIGHTED WITH 
WAX TAPERS, 
OPENED ON THE 
GARDEN. AT EIGHT 
o’CLOCK THE 
PROCESSION OF 
GUESTS BEGAN 
TO DISTURB THE 
TRANQUILLITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
SQUARE. 
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wants a... . a nincompoop.” 

“And you—you are not that, what ever it may be, but 
a gteat bully.” Nicolette began to laugh. “Mon Dieu, Alan, 
but you have lost the . . ah sophistication. Little 
Consuelo does not want what you think at all. She wants 
a—what you call it? —a ‘boss’, Non, no real woman wishes 
aman to be her slave. It is we, the women, who glory in 
our slavery.” 

“Did it ever strike you that there might be some one else?” 

“But who? Not that fat Brent. Not Sherwood of the 
soft hat? Not Rodney, for he loves Nicolette. Not—” 

“Not Endicott, perhaps?” 

“Mon Dieu, Alan, that Endicott he is an angel, not a man. 

“An angel, is he?” Alan got up, pushing the wicker chair 
over backwards. “Well I wish he were in Heaven—instead 
of here.” 

He paced up to the end of the garden, where he apparently 
recovered his lost composure, for when he returned, he said 
casually: “Going to give an engagement party, Nicolette?” 
_ She was instantly erect, her lips parted in a new enthus- 
lam, “I had not thought—run quickly, Alan, get paper 
and a pencil. We shall plan everything together.” 

“T'm afraid I can’t wait.” Alan explained that he had 
promised the Rayburns, who lived on the west side of 
Washington Square, to attend a tea. 

There were two Rayburn sisters. It was Isabel Rayburn 
who captured Alan at the door of the studio apartment and 
led him over to a rosy young woman who sat in a big 

air. 

“Mr. Chavillay—Miss Widdemar,” said Isabel. 
wanted you two to meet for ages.” 

“Are you a Villager too?” Miss Widdemar inquired. “I’m 
sure you are.” 

“I suppose I need a haircut.” And ‘Alan, passing one 
hand contemplatively across his head, admitted that she 
had placed him correctly. 

‘Then perhaps you know a friend of mine who lives 
down here? I asked the Rayburns, and they don’t. It’s Mrs. 
Endicott—Mrs. Laurence Endicott. We came home from 
Europe on the same boat. She and Larry had just been 
married. But she wasn’t a bit the slushy kind—you know 
what I mean, don’t you? Do you know her? Please say yes.” 

“Yes.” said Alan: 

Just then some more people arrived and Alan made his 
excuses, Feeling as though some one were digging at his 
a ng a red hot poker, he contrived to get out into 

street, 


” 


“T’ve 


HROUGHOUT August Consuelo felt the increasing 
coldness of Alan, Unwillingly she felt the pain of it; 
nnely her own aloof attitude softened. But day by day 
pail grew farther apart. Meanwhile she and Nicolette were 
tawn closer in the bounds of friendship and sympathy. 
One day Nicolette called Rodney Cheever to her. Glowing 





with excitement, she burst ouf: “Rodney, the petite Consuelo 
is doing the opera for me—me! We shall find a producer; 
we shall make it a chef d’oeuvre.” 

Rodney congratulated her in his quiet, vibrant voice. 
He liked and trusted Consuelo, instinctively pitying her in 
his own too great happiness. 

“You understand what I mean?” 

“Of course I do,” he answered at once. 
big opportunity. You must not miss it.” 

Nicolette watched him with eyes and lips aglow. She had 
not believed that such a man lived. “But you realize, 
deares’ boy, that this will mean a delay in the marriage!” 

Rodney had not thought of that. He felt a fierce jealousy 
of the work that.could hold them apart, but was able to 
say: “I know, my own, but let it not be too long.” 

In finding a producer for the opera, they had less diffi- 
culty than they had expected. Through the publicity given 
to the songs she and Larry had done together, Consuelo 
was already fairly well known,.so that by the end of the 
summer the prospective opera was under discussion in pro- 
fessional circles. Thus on the last day of August Consuelo 
was visited by Sacha Rubenstein, financier and impresario, 
who was so impressed by the opera that in the end a four- 
sided contract was signed by Larry, Nicolette, Consuelo 
and Rubenstein. 

The party at which Nicolette planned to announce her 
engagement to Cheever now had the added glory of celebra- 
ting the acceptance of the opera. It took place in Nicolette’s 
rooms, which, lighted with wax tapers, opened on the garden. 

At eight o’clock the procession of guests began to disturb 
the tranquillity of Washington Square. Brent was there, of 
course. Consuelo, in glistening white, succeeded in drawing 
him aside for a moment. “William,” she exclaimed, “I had a 
cable from Dad. He has sailed for home—due here to- 
morrow.” 

Brent nodded his head without a sign of surprise. “Sup- 
pose he couldn’t bear to miss the excitement. You let him 
know about the opera, of course?” And as Consuelo replied 
in the affirmative. “I’m glad he arrives this month. I’ve 
been requested to go to Hollywood and write up the motion 
picture crowd from a sociological standpoint for a paper. 
They pay a good price and the idea is so perfectly ludicrous 
that I can’t resist it. So if *your father wants to go out 
and cast his eyes over the old homestead we can travel west 
together.” 

At this moment Alan emerged from the house. With a 
sidelong glance at the young broker, Brent went off in search 
of the reporters. Alan put his hands in his pockets. “I was 
sent to page you,” he said. “Rubenstein has arrived. 

“T suppose I had better go in.” 

“You won’t have to,” Alan indicated. “He’s coming out.” 

Within the house yellow needles of light gleamed in an 
atmosphere heavy with smoke. Nicolette sat in an armchair 
of crimson brocade, talking to a dozen people at once. 


demanded Nicolette. 
“This is your 





Cheever stood behind her, frowning, yet vaguely gratified. 
Larry Endicott leaned against the piano, rolling a cigarette 


between his fingers, and occasionally glancing toward the 
garden. With him were Bixby Sherwood, publisher of 
“Verses of War”, and Germaine Raoul. She held a fan of 
slender gilded plumes on a handle of gilded wood and when 
she talked to Larry she touched his wrist with the tip of 
the fan. 

So the evening passed uneventfully afWay; the smoke 
became heavier; Nicolette and Rodney were toasted; Con- 
suelo and Larry and Rubenstein were toasted; the opera 
was toasted. Stray couples sauntered about the cool garden, 
and inside Miss Prim continued to dart frantically back and 
forth. Consuelo, enveloped in a sudden great loneliness, said 
to herself, “I am glad Dada is coming . . things will be 
different then.” 

But comforting herself with promises of the future, she 
did not dream what that difference would be. 

It was not a late party. The last guests left at midnight. 
With the aid of Germaine, Nicolette was preparing for bed. 
Larry was left with his wife in the deserted drawing-room. 

“My nerves,” Larry announced, “are frazzled—positively 
frazzled. It’s . . been a rotten summer.” 

“Yes,” conceded Consuelo with elaborate sarcasm, 
been a rotten summer for you, hasn’t it?” 

“It has.” Larry jumped up and went toward her. His 
action surprised him a little, and the words he spoke seemed 
to emerge without his volition. “By Jove, Consuelo, it’s time 
we had some sort of understanding.” 

“High time, I should say,” she faced him quickly. The 
knowledge that she looked her best made her the more dis- 
agreeable; a pretty woman can afford to be sarcastic. So 
she repeated, “Oh yes, high time,” with a little grimace. 

“You’ve made it very hard for me, Consuelo,” Larry 
tried to keep his tone casual. “You have insisted upon acting 
as though I deliberately were trying to injure you, when 
you know quite well that my only desire . . ” 

“Oh, yes, your only desire,” Consuelo echoed. “Do tell 
me your only desire. I pine to know it.” 

Larry wanted to iay hold of her shoulders and shake her 
fiercely. Unfortunately—for it might vastly have changed 
the future—he did no such thing, but merely said in a re- 
pressed tone: “We can’t come to an understanding if you 
take that attitude. You'll have to be reasonable. That’s 
not asking a great deal. I don’t pretend to think this sea- 
son’s been nice for you.” 

“Well, at least it has been to my husband’s advantage.” 
Conciliation was not at all what she wanted. “From begin- 
ning to end it’s been what you’ve made it.” 

Larry was aghast at the truth of this. But then, Consuelo 
couldn’t know the facts. 

With a peculiar expression, as though she had stuck a 
sharp instrument into a sensitive portion of his body, he put 
out his hand. It touched the soft fabric[7 m to page 59] 
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“I am convinced of one thing and that is that the new 
Germany can be rebuilt only on peace.” 
Gustav Streseman, Cologne, Oct. 2. 


INETEEN Hundred and Twenty-six has been a 
memorable year in international affairs, and it 


will occupy its place of importance in the his- 
tories of these times which later may be written. 

Among the outstanding features of the year were the 
ratification of the Locarno Accord by the several parlia- 
ments at interest, the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations and the offer of the United States to 
become a member of the World Court with reservations. 
These were the things of major importance because of 
their bearing upon the future peace of the World. 

The Locarno Pact marked a distinct advance toward 
the final settlement of the differences between those 
ancient enemies, France and Germany. For the first time 
the governing forces of those two countries saw eye to 
eye as to the things needful to establish good will and 
understanding between them. The British played a fine 
part in bringing about the accord, and Italy showed a 
commendable spirit in sharing with the others the 
responsibilities imposed. 

The agreement reached at Locarno was essential— 
and has always been essential—since the Anglo-French 
and the Franco-American treaties which were drafted 
to defend France from aggressive attack by Germany 
failed of ratification. The failure to accept those treaties 
has been the greatest disturbing factor in the peace and 
the rehabilitation of Europe. In lieu of them, Europe 
has floundered hdpelessly since the Peace of Versailles, 
trying one useless expedient after another, hoping against 
hope that matters might be righted. In desperation the 
Accord of Locarno was made, and what was sought to 
be gained in 1919 by the Franco-American and the 
Anglo-French treaties, and by the Protocol at Geneva 
in 1923, was finally brought about. It would be fortunate 
if this pact should later lead to the restoration in some 
form of the Geneva Protocol for, unless and until the 
nations of the world agree upon compulsory and, when 
necessary, enforced arbitration, there can be no security 
for peace. 

The Locarno Conference paved the way for Germany 
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to enter the League, and to become again 
an important factor in the Councils of 
the World. With Germany’s admission 
every country that fought on the side of 
the Central Powers, save Turkey, which is 
a mere fragment of its former empire, is 
now a member of the League. And the 
most encouraging feature of Germany’s 
participation in the affairs of the organiza- 
tion is that she seems likely to throw the 
weight of her great influence toward the 
radical limitations of armaments and com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Another happy augury is the intention 
evidenced by League members to strength- 
en it even at the cost of their own imme- 
diate desires. This has not been the case 
in every instance but, by and large, the 
prevailing spirit is not to use the League 
for personai ends. This is the big view, and, 
in the long run, will make the organiza- 
tion the efficient instrument it was in- 
tended to be. If Germany will take this 
unselfish attitude, rather than that of en- 
deavoring to use the League for the pur- 
pose of immediately rectifying what she 
may consider wrongs done her under the 
Versailles Treaty, she will finally accom- 
plish more lasting benefit for herself than 
by a more selfish course. 

The third, and the least important of the 


AsovE—M. CLeMEenceAu Anp Cot. House In 
“Tue TiGer’s” GARDEN. (WIDE WORLD PHOTOs) 


Lerr—Cot. Epwarp M. House. (HENRY HAVE- 
LOCK PIERCE, BOSTON AND NEW YORK) 


Betow—TueE Late Presipent WILson, Mrs. 
Witson Anp Cor. House. (INTERNATIONAL 
NEWSREEL) 
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three events mentioned, was the proposed entrance of the 
United States into the Permanent Court of International 
Jusice. We accepted membership reluctantly, even grudg- 
ingly, by making reservations which seem to the other 
members both unnecessary and unfair. These reservations 
were accepted with counter reservations. This leaves the 
matter again in doubt, with the probability that nothing 
further will be done at present. 

So powerful has our position become that those who 
believe that the future of our Western civilization is 
dependent upon the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Court, are willing to make many sacrifices of 
pride in order to have us join, even halt-heartedly, in 
their effort to bring about universal peace, but they are 
unwilling to place us in a position of superiority which 
they believe may prove to be the case should they accept 
our reservations without question. 

Some day we must squarely face the question whether 
we are willing to withstand the united opposition of the 
world, for that is the situation that is slowly but surely 
coming to pass. Germany is in the League, and those in 
close touch with European affairs believe it will not be 
long before Russia becomes a member. Then we shall 
be alone and our isolation, urged so ably and desired so 
fervently by many of our citizens, will be complete 

Some day when our commerce has grown to even 
greater proportions than now, when our financial interests 
have become deep-rooted in almost every land, it may 
be that a selfish appeal will succeed where the moral 
and spiritual appeal failed, and we shall go forward, 
panoplicd in the armor of self-righteousness, and use our 
unquestioned power to help impel peace throughout the 
world. 


THE EUROPEAN EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 
MORAL DISARMAMENT 


By 
THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K. G. 


CopyriGut By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


during the past month has been the admission . 
Germany to the League of Nations. She has not only 
become a member of the Assembly but has been given 4 
permanent seat on the Council. k 

It is, I think, premature to feel confident that what too’ 
place at Geneva is to be taken as the herald of a or 
orientation in the relations of Germany and France. It wou 
be interesting to know what precise meaning the Frenc 
Minister attaches to his phrase moral disarmament. It is not 
likely that the Germans have as yet forgotten or forgiven 
so recent an incident in post-war history as M. Poincares 
own adventure in the Ruhr. 

There can be no doubt of the sincere desire both of = 
Stresemann and M. Briand to clear away outstanding oD- 
stacles to the rapprochement of which M. Poincare spea rT 
It is said that at a private meeting they explored the ge 
still plentifully covered with briars and pitfalls, after = 
most correct diplomatic fashion, but we are warned not i 
expect any immediate results. [Turn to page 62 
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“Your vegetable soup is so delicious and 
so substantial that I often have it for my 
luncheon with very little else. I also find it a 
splendid supper. It is certainly a comfort to 
have such an attractive meal always ready and 
convenient on my pantry shelf!” 

This was a very welcome letter which a 
housewife recently wrote to us. It expressed 
what we have heard from hundreds of others 


32 ingredients 


— 


MEAL OR AS A MEAL 


SOUP 


heres a meal in this delicious blend of 15 garden 
vegetables, beef broth, cereals and tempting herbs! 


all over the country, telling us of their 
appreciation of the nourishing quality of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. Certainly it is 
not surprising that this soup is so often eaten 
as a meal, when you consider the many 
different and hearty ingredients that are 
blended in it. Thirty-two in all! 

Let Campbell’s chefs and Campbell’s 
kitchens help you every day. Their soups 
are so delightful—and so easy to serve! 


12 cents a can 


BELONGS IN THE 





DAILY DIET! 
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TO THIS FILM ON TEETH 


TODAY’S LEADING DENTAL OPINION ASCRIBES 
MANY TOOTH AND GUM DISORDERS 





To gain clearer teeth 
and healthy gums, 
many authorities 
advise that film be 


combated daily, a new 


way. 


Cr BSD 


OST persons’ teeth and 

gums are imperiled, ac- 
cording to many authorities, 
by a film that forms on teeth. 
Ordinary brushing having 
failed to combat it effectively, 
a new way in tooth cleansing 
is being advised. A way that 
differs in formula and effect 
from previously accepted 
methods. It is the special film- 
removing dentifrice called 





Pepsodent. 





The sophisticated woman 
subjects her teeth toa rigid 
inspection — for upon 
teeth smiles depend. So 
Pepsodent, widely urged 
by leading dental author- 
ities for its therapeutic 
and prophylactic action, 
becomes a factor in mod- 
ern beauty culture. 


O~MBRD 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. And 
thus aids in neutralizing mouth 
acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant of the saliva. Thus 
combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


No other method known to 
present-day science embodies 
protective agents like those in 
Pepsodent. 








Now an effective film combatant 
For years dental science sought ways to fight 
film. Clear teeth and healthy gums come only 
when film is constantly combated — removed 
every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to get into 
crevices and stay ; to hold in contact with teeth 
food substances which fermented and fostered 
the acids of decay. Film was found to be the 
basis of tartar. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 




















Accept Pepsodent test 











Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film-removing method. 
Ordinary brushing was found inef- 
fective. Now two effective combat- 
ants have been found, approved by 
high dental authority and embodied 





Send the coupon 
fora 10-day 
tube. Brush 
teeth this way 
for 10 days. 
Note how thor- 
oughly film is 














in a tooth paste called Pepsodent. 

















Curdles and removes film . . . Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then it 
thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums — Pepsodent provides, for this 
purpose, the most recent dental findings 
in gum protection science knows today. 





FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 969, 1104 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Only one 
tube to a family. 


Name 





Address 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge 
Rd., London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 2293 





removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. Then 
for 10 nights massage the gums with Pepso- 
dent, using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 
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*WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 


By Anita Loos 


REVIEWED BY 
STARK YOUNG 

















June Waker, THE PREFERABLE BLONDE 


its six triumphant months in Chicago with a run of 
crowded houses in New York. The Times Square 
Theatre sees nightly packed rows of spectators, most of 
thm familiar already with the book and watching its 
progress behind the footlights with hilarious pleasure. 
Anita Loos has written what looks to be a classic, one of 
those books that seem to sum up a section of popular life 
and thought to a complete degree. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
has covered America and already crossed the seas to a great 
success in England and Germany. The book has many 
meanings, many interpretations. Some take it merely as 
jolly amusement, others as spicy and daring fable, others as 
up-to-date satire, and so on, almost as many interpretations 
as there are readers. On its deepest side Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes is a book that may be studied, as a satire in which 
a primitive force is seen in operation in a scatter-brained 
and over-rich society. 
If we want to see what happens to a novel when it be- 
comes a play, we are even more anxious to see 


(Fis se tum PREFER BLONDES has followed up 











how successfully the characters already so 

















Rev. S. Parkes CapMan, D.D. 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


THE SUPREME REVELATION 
By Rev. S. Parxes Capman, D. D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


institution. To a vast audience who listen to him 

over the radio he is also an oracle, answering all 
sorts of questions dealing with matters of fact and issues 
of the inner life. The twenty-fifth anniversary of his minis- 
try at the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn was 
recently celebrated not only by his church but by the com- 
munity. As President of the Federal Council of Churches 
of America, he is a leader of religious thought and enter- 
prise. A Britisher by birth, he is an American by faith 
and genius. At once generous and discerning, dynamic and 
gentle, he is so many-sided, so fertile, so amazing in his 
activities, and withal so human and lovable, that he puzzles 
any artist because he is so unlike any model. For the same 
reason it is difficult to review one of his sermons. It is so 
closely knit in its argument, so extraordinary in its phrasing, 
so swift in its movement that an excerpt is like an amputa- 
tion. He speaks through his whole personality, and much of 
the sermon is lost in its printed form. [Turn to page 62] 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


THE STRONG MAN 


REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 























Harry Lancpon, A Notasie Firm Comepian 


sensitiveness are not usually to be found in movie slap- 

stick comedies, but those who have the good fortune 
to see Harry Langdon in “The Strong Man” will observe 
such rare qualities in abundance. Langdon, like Chaplin and 
every other really great comedian before him, interprets 
humor in terms of humanity—and humor of that sort can 
be, in the same moment, hilariously funny and inexpressibly 
sad. 

Harry Langdon has graduated into the select circles of 
Hollywood and is making his own feature pictures, He is 
being discovered by the more lofty-browed gentry, just as 
Chaplin was, before him, and hailed as a heaven-sent genius. 

In my estimation, Langdon is all of that. He has the under- 
standing and the appreciation for human frailty which is an 
essential part of the equipment of every genuine artist. He 
is not content to do a thing primarily because it is funny. 
He must first determine whether it is true, and his acute 
sensitiveness enables him to distinguish between that which 
is true and that which is false. 

In “The Strong Man” he appears as a re- 


T=: qualities of tenderness, sympathy and delicate 





lamiliar to us are bodied forth in living actors. 
Of these the least good in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes is Mr. Spoffard at the hands of Mr. 
Frank Morgan, who forces his effects and makes 


him too comic. This is wrong; Lorelei’s whole- + 


sale conquest of Mr. Spoffard would have more 
point, humor and satirical edge if he remained 
more serious and a less conscious fraud. And 
iter Mr. Morgan we could wish that Miss Edna 
Hibbard’s Dorothy might seem to enjoy more 
the playing of her réle. 

Lorelei herself is a more difficult part. We 
think of this creature, so callous, simple and 
fnorant but so successful and so unceasingly eA 
busy with her own ends. She has a lure so wide- 
spread and comically unanimous that her effect 
cannot be one of mere [Turn to page 62] 
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turned soldier, late of the Belgian army, who 
comes to America to find the girl who had writ- 
ten him such cheery letters during the war. 

Langdon’s scene with this girl is inexpressibly 
touching. He struts before her, showing off 
flagrantly and attempting to convince her that 
it was he, practically unaided, who won the 
world war. He poses and swaggers exactly in the 
manner of a little boy who is painfully anxious 
to appear impressive—and then, suddenly, he 
realizes that she is blind, and that his brave 
gestures have been wasted! 

His subsequent melting, his overwhelmingly 
tender solicitude, is not calculated to reduce the 
audience to roars of merriment. Indeed, any one 
who can laugh at this episode is composed of 
sterner stuff than is the [Turn to page 62] 
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The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 
of INTEREST to WOMEN 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND THE 
MODERN WOMAN 
By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


Copvyricut By McCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 





























te BERNARD SHAw Is PLaywricut AND é 
Cynic. (PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON) 


seventieth birthday of George Bernard Shaw, renowned 

as a veteran playwright and socialist, and who deserves 
an equal fame as the consistent champion of the cause of 
women. He has not been so much the champion of their 
political rights, which are after all scarcely more than a 
symbol, as of their right to share those heroic qualities which 
in the past have usually been considered as essentially 
masculine. The other day I read an article in an American 
weekly which describes Shaw as the father of the flapper; 
but in my opinion he might with more justice be re- 
membered for his contribution to our modern conception 
of woman as the equal of man. In creating the figures of 
Cleopatra, and of Dolly in You Never Can Tell, he may or 
may not have helped to set a standard of manners for the 
much discussed younger generation, but his more memorable 
portraits are surely those of Candida and Saint Joan, of 
Anne in Man and Superman, and Lady Cicely Waynefleet 
in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion—all of them different, 
yet all possessing that victorious quality of which heroes 
are made. 

We must go back to the Elizabethans to find women in 
literature who have this quality. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries heroines wept and pined away when 
the heroes treated them unkindly. A few like Jane Eyre 


A LITTLE while ago there was celebrated in London the 
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or Beatrix Esmond rebelled against the dominant male but 
they suffered for their hardihood, and if they achieved a 
happy ending it was by the merest good luck. Women who 
did the domineering themselves, like Jane Austen’s Lady 
Catherine de Burgh, or Trollope’s Mrs. Prouty, were not 
held up to the reader’s admiration. To find counterparts for 
Shaw’s triumphant heroines we inust go back to Rosalind 
and Beatrice and Portia. 

Shaw was not ostensibly fighting woman’s battle and that 
is one reason why he has really been instrumental in the 
reconstruction of our ideas about her. When Ibsen and 
George Meredith and even H. G. Wells waxed indignant over 
the exploitation and oppression of woman they were not 
helping to elevate her to [Turn to page 62] 




















W. E. Woopwarp 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


««GEORGE WASHINGTON’’ 
THE IMAGE AND THE MAN 
By W. E. Woopwarp 


REVIEWED BY 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 


a stumbling block in the career of American biographers. 

We have had notable books presenting other American 
heroes. Only recently Mr. Bradford’s book on Lee, Mr. 
Nock’s Jefferson, Mr. Bower’s Jefferson and Hamilton, and 
Mr. Sandburg’s Lincoln have offered remarkable proof that 
American biography is entering upon an age of distinction. 
No longer are the shallow lies of the schoolroom, or the deep 
deceits of the political hall being tolerated. Partisanship gets 
short shrift in our time. 

Mr. Woodward approached the subject of the great and 
enigmatic Washington with a reputation already made in 
another field. Himself a retired banker with a talent for 
writing, he had effectively satirized big business in a series of 
novels. Washington died the richest man in America, and 
all his amazingly active life he showed a devotion to business 
unrivalled in American heroic annals. 

The result is an extraordinary book, one well worth two 
readings by any American. Here without malice and with 
scrupulous honesty, a biographer attempts to set down all 
the lights and shadows that play upon the great, command- 
ing face so familiar to the western world. 

Mr. Woodward has this chiefly to say of Washington: 
That he was great in courage, in stubborn leadership of a 
desperate cause, in coordination of brains and hands. He ad- 
mits that other things are not so simply [Turn to page 62] 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


DEEP RIVER 
Music By Franx Haruinc 
Pray By Laurence STALLincs 


REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 
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made by three such collaborators as Arthur Hopkins, 

Frank Harling, and Lawrence Stallings, respectively 
the producer, composer, and librettist of “Deep River,” 
which made its bow recently at the Imperial Theatre in 
New York. Mr. Hopkins, whose productions of “Redemp- 
tion,” “Richard III,” and “The Jest,” have made theatrical 
history, is one of the few producers who are not afraid to 
take a chance at something untried. Mr. Harling sprang 
into fame last year, when his one-act opera, “A Light From 
St. Agnes,” was one of the season’s successes of the Chicago 
Opera Company. As for Mr. Stallings, who, as McCall’s 
readers need not be told, is this department’s next-door 
neighbor, having written a successful novel, “Plumes,” and 
a successful play, “What Price Glory,” and a successful 
motion picture, “The Big Parade,” and now an opera 
libretto, he needs only to publish a text-book on mathematics 
and a book of poems to establish a record as America’s 
most versatile man of letters. 

The first announcements of “Deep River” called it a 
“jazz” opera, but that overworked adjective was abandoned 
in favor of “native” by the time the piece was produced— 
and rightly; for while there is music in the score that might 
be called jazz, its general effect and intentions are something 
quite different. The scene of the opera is New Orleans in the 


MV: theatrical experiment is worth discussion when it is 
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romantic days of the early 19th century. i 

Mr. Harling’s score, in addition to his own music, contains 
some authentic melodies of the period and locale. His, music 
is generally fluent and expressive, although it occasionally 
lacks the definite outlines and balanced rhythms that make 
for popularity. In the second act his score is much more 
ambitious, and aided by his excellent choral writing, has 
decidedly impressive moments. : 4 

The piece, despite an obviously painstaking production, w* 
not so well performed as it might have been. With the 
exception of the work of Louis Alberti, as Brusard, most 
of the acting seemed amateurish, and the singing of the cast 
was not good enough to compensate for the want of pore 
talent. The star performances of the evening [Turn to page 62 
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4 T THE MOUNT ROYAL in Montreal 


166 Women Guests 


| ell why they find this a perfect soap for the skin” 











WINTER SPORTS at Mount Royal— 
| A crystal world—diamond-bright air—fields of 


snow that sparkle with a million tiny flames — 





Men and women in love with life, as they skate, 
ski, toboggan, against the cold, warm in their 
glistening furs... 





| 
| 
| ‘They go from tropical seas to twenty degrees of 
| frost, these pleasure-loving women of the leisure 














| class—yet manage to achieve a skin always smooth, 
| soft, flawless in texture. 
How do they do it? What soap do they find, 

, ure enough and fine enough to keep their skin 
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in perfect condition summer and winter? 
en it is , 
opkins, We asked 270 women guests at beautiful Mount 
cuvel | Royal in Montreal what soap they use for the care 
atre in of their skin. 
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— 166 answered, “‘Woodbury’s Facial Soap!’ 
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‘aie A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
ematics Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
— calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also demands 
d it a greater refinement in the manufacturing process than is 
— commercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 
uced— 
. might A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
— weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of famous 
| skin treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 
» » » 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to 

use Woodbury’s, you will notice an improve- 

ment in your complexion. Get a cake today—_ A a S K | 

begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! lo N ~ You 
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Woodbury 
Treatment 
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Science has important contributions to make to the 
home, but they are of little practical value until the 
spirit of the home has touched them 


YOUR 
OUT. OF THE KITCHEN 


In McCA.Lt’s LABORATORY-KITCHEN 





McCALL'S MAGAZINE JANUARY 1927 


Our Laboratory, at the Eastern end of McCall 
Street, scientifically ministers to the well-being ana 
happiness of ‘the homes of our readers 


OVEN WILL KEEP YOU 


Menus and Recipes Prepared in McCall s Laboratory-Ki itchen 


HEN you cook an entire meal in your oven, 
you save not only fuel but your time as 
well. Luncheon, dinner or even breakfast 


can be cooked in a regulated oven. We'believe most 
of you will be interested in knowing more about 
oven-cooked dinners because if you have dinner at 
noon you want your mornings free for housework 
or if you serve dinner at night, you want your 
afternoons free. To use’ your oven this way 
means, of course, that you must plan your meals 
in advance and arrange your work systematically. 
But, we hope all of you efficient homemakers do 
this anyway. 

If you know the approximate temperature which 
different foods require for cooking and the length 
of time they must cook, you can plan any number 
of delicious combinations to cook in your oven. 
Sometimes everything can be put in at once and 
be ready to serve at the same time. But more often, 
certain foods require longer to cook than others 
and must be put in at intervals so they will all come 
out of the oven at once. To help you make the 
best use of your oven, we have worked out some 
combinations for dinner menus, giving the- oven 
temperature, which can safely vary as much as 25 
to 50 degrees, and explaining the order in which 
these combinations are put in the oven. 

These are not complete menus, but you can com- 
plete them yourselves, by including soup or a cock- 
tail, a salad or green vegetable and milk in some 
form. Doctor McCollum’s and Miss Simmond’s new 
leaflet, “Menus for Winter and Summer,” explains 
fully about the well-balanced diet and you 
will find it most helpful in completing your 
menus in suggesting different menus and in keeping 
your family well-nourished and happy. 





At five-thirty we put in 
the Apple Dumplings 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 
Seder SS 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


—a whole day’s vacation from the kitchen 
once a week? 


—to come home from a busy afternoon of 
shopping and find yourevening meal cooked? 


—to have your dinner cook itself on the days 
when you have sewing or housecleaning to 


—try these oven-cooked meals 

















At five o'clock we put the Loin 
of Pork in our regulated oven 


If your oven has not a temperature regulator 
attached, you can buy an oven thermometer for less 
than two dollars to set on the shelf of your oven. 
With this you can keep the oven at 2 more even 
temperature than without it. But it will be neces- 
sary for you to give more attention to the meal 
while it is cooking than if you had a regulated oven. 
You who are fortunate enough to own a stove with 
a regulator on the oven, which automatically con- 
trols the flow of gas, and know how to use it to the 
best advantage, can plan to do other things and 
forget your meal while it cooks. However, if you 
are the kind of person who gets so absorbed in what 
you are doing that you are likely to forget your 
oven too long and let things become over-cooked, 
set your alarm clock to go off at the time you are 
to put in the next dish or take it out. 


A DINNER COOKED BETWEEN 325 
AND 350° F 
Casserole of Lamb with Potatoes and Carrots 
Braised Celery 
Chocolate Soufflé Sponge Cup Cakes 


For this Casserole of Lamb we bought one of 
the tougher and cheaper cuts of lamb. Two and one- 
half hours before dinner we put it without the vege- 
tables into the oven, which we had lighted long 
enough before to allow it to become heated. Then 
an hour and a half later, one hour before dinner we 
added the potatoes and carrots to the lamb and at 
the same time we put in the Braised Celery. 

Chocolate Soufflé should bake slowly for about ! 
hour, so we put it in the oven one-half hour before 
the lamb and celery were ready to come out and 
at the same time we put in the [Turn to page 32] 





At six o'clock we put in 
the Scalloped Potatoes 
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Queen Marie’s charming little personal 
crest which she designed herself, the crown 
of Roumania suspended above the letter M. 
















A pair of silver jars engraved with Her Majesty’s 

personal crest and filled with Pond’s Cold and Van- 

ishing Creams, which Queen Marie keeps for constant 
use on her dressing table. 


€ 


Pond’s Creams are also highly praised by 
Her Majesty, THE QUEEN ‘oF SPAIN 
The DucHEssE DE GRAMONT 
The Princesse Marie pE Bourson 
Mrs. Nicnotas Loncwortu 
Mrs. REGINALD VANDERBILT 
Miss ANNE Morcan 


. 
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O ROYAL GUEST who has ever visited 
America has been so widely acclaimed 
for her beauty as Queen Marie. 


Youth is hers—and great vitality, in spite 
of years crowded with strenuous activity. She 
has a beautiful skin—unlined, firm, fresh, with 
lovely natural color! A skin which speaks for 
itself of the wise care Her Majesty has always 
given it. 


Over two years ago, Her Majesty, writing 
from Bucarest, was pleased to permit the 
Pond’s Extract Company to quote her words 
expressing her faith in the efficacy of Pond’s 
Two Creams. 


A subsequent letter, written in February, 
1925, says: ““Her Majesty wishes me to re- 
peat, as to Pond’s Cream, it gives her daily 
greater satisfaction.” 


Her Majesty, Marie, Queen or Roumania 
Portrait hy Philip A. de Laszlo 





If you don’t already know and depend upon 
these delightful creams of Pond’s try them 
for yourself, without cost, by clipping and 
mailing the coupon below. You will receive 
free sample tubes of each with instructions 
for using. Pond’s Cold Cream for the deep 
cleansing that keeps the skin supple, fresh, 
young; Pond’s Vanishing Cream for soft 
protection and a lovely evenness of finish. 
Send in the coupon today. The Queen of 
Roumania’s loveliness may also be yours. 


Tue Ponp’s Exrract Company, Dept. N 
111 Hudson Street, New York City 
Pleasesend me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name— 2 
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City State 
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RTUNATE are the mothers of 

today. They can tuck their babies 

in bed and rest secure in the knowl- 
edge that many of childhood’s greatest 
enemies need never touch them. For 
one thing, their babies probably will 
never have smallpox. These wise mothers 
have seen to it that their little ones are 
protected by vaccination. 


How different it was before vaccination 
was discovered. Then mothers were 
powerless against this terrible disease. 
Among children who died, under 10 
years of age, smallpox was responsible 
for one out of three deaths. Smallpox 
was more prevalent than measles. Few 
escaped and the children suffered most. 
Over and over again it swept the world, 
leaving its thousands of dead, thousands 
cruelly disfigured, thousands blind and 
deaf. 


Then came the history-changing discov- 
ery—vaccination—and the number of 
deaths from smallpox went down and 
down. The end would have been 
reached but for the well-meaning, but 
misinformed persons who clamored that 
“vaccination is a crime’—that “sunshine 
and cleanliness, not vaccination, drive 
out smallpox”. 


If such reckless statements are believed 
and parents do not have their children 
vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 
the children as it did a little more than a 
century ago. In certain parts of the 
country, smallpox among children is 
again on the increase! 


In the past, when arm to arm inoculation 
was common and persons were inoculated 
direct from smallpox patients, there were 
many deaths following attempts at pre- 
vention. Today, vaccination is safe. 
The only mishaps that can occur are due 
to carelessness in protecting the vacci- 
nated area. The vaccine now used is pro- 
duced under the control and supervision 
of the United States Government. 


mou Tass 


unsuspected 


from 
Because it takes 12 days to 
develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
returning travellers to bring smallpox 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox 
sources. 


comes 


Smallpox can be stamped out only by 
systematic vaccination. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 
from five to fifteen years and leaves one 
again susceptible. Is it more than seven 
years since you were vaccinated? 


Now—before the danger is upon you— 
make sure that you and yours are pro- 
perly protected. Be safe. ; 


ee ee 


Before the Philippine Is- 

lands were occupied by the 

American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died 

from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on un- 

der the direction of Army 

officials drove smallpox { 
down to only 273 deaths ; 
in one year. s 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was 
neglected. As a result, the 
worst epidemic of modern 
times broke out in 1918-19 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per 
cent of which were of chil- 
dren under 9 years of age. 


Our 48 states canbe classi- , ( 
fied in three groups—those ¢ 
in which vaccination is uf 
compulsory,thosein which 

it is optional and those 

which have no laws for 
vaccination. 


Statistics show the lowest 
average number of cases 
per 100,000 of population 
in the “compulsory” states, 
the next highest average in 
the “optional” states and 
the highest in the “no-law”’ 
states. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, without cost, 
booklets which give the 
facts — “Smallpox” and 
“The Story of Edward 
Jenner”, the man who dis- 
covered vaccination. Send 
for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. ~ 

















Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurancein force, More new Insurance each year 
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You can get any number of good-looking oven 
dishes to make your meals more interesting 


YOUR OVEN WILL KEEP 
YOU OUT of the KITCHEN 


[Continued from page 30] 


sponge cup cakes. The 
cakes came out when the 
lamb and celery’ did. 
The soufflé was just right to take out of 
the oven when we were ready for dessert. 


CASSEROLE OF LAMB 


1 slice onion, or 2 cups meat or 
1 shallot vegetable stock 
2 tablespoons short- 3 tablespoons 
ening flour 
1% pounds lean meat, 1 cup carrots, cut 
cut in small pieces in cubes 
2 cups potatoes, cut in cubes 


Fry onion or shallot in shortening 
until brown. Add meat and fry until 
well seared over and slightly brown. Add 
stock and thicken with flour mixed to a 
paste in a little cold water. Put into 
casserole, cover and cook in moderate 
oven (350° F) 1% hours. Add potatoes 
and carrots, cover and cook 1 hour longer. 


BRAISED CELERY 


2 tablespoons 2 cloves 
shortening l% teaspoon 
2 tablespoons peppercorns 
chopped carrot % bay leaf 


ND 


tablespoons 


z 1 cup water or 
chopped onion 


vegetable stock 
Celery 


Sauté carrot and onion in shortening 
5 minutes. Add cloves, peppercorn, bay 
leaf and liquid. Put into casserole or 
baking-dish. On this lay stalks of celery 
washed and split through center, until dish 
is nearly full. Cover and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F) 1 hour. 


A DINNER TO BE COOKED 
BETWEEN 350° AND 4o0° F. 


Chicken Meringo 
Glace Sweet Potatoes Scalloped Corn 
Cabinet Pudding 


The first steps in the preparation of 
this meai can be done after breakfast or 
after lunch. Then you will have a whole 
day or a half-day free. We prepared our 
chicken and put it into the casserole in 
the morning, we boiled, peeled and sliced 
our potatoes then, too, and cooked the 
apricots which had soaked over night. 
For dinner at 6:30 we lighted the oven, 
regulated the temperature and at 5 o’clock 
put in the chicken and the pudding. We 
put the potatoes in their casserole, made 
white sauce and prepared the scalloped 
corn. At a quarter of six we put in the 
potatoes and corn. In the next 45 minutes 
we prepared the salad as well as a sauce 
for the pudding and set the table. At 6 
o’clock we took out the pudding. At 6:30 
everything else was ready to serve. 


CHICKEN MERINGO 


4 or 5 pound chicken’ 1 teaspoon paprika 
or fowl 2 cups water or 


Shortening chicken stock 
1 onion 2 cups strained 
2 cloves garlic canned tomato 
4 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons 


chopped olives 


1 teaspoon salt 
% pound mushrooms 


% teaspoon pepper 


Dress, clean, singe and disjoint chicken 


Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. 


EO 


fowl. Sprinkle with 


or 
Se salt, pepper and flour. Fry 


quickly in hot shortening 
in shallow frying-pan until brown. Re- 
move chicken to casserole. Fry onion and 
garlic in frying-pan 5 minutes, then add 
flour and allow to brown. Add salt, pep- 
per, paprika, and liquid and cook until 
slightly thickened. Pour over chicken in 
casserole, cover and cook in moderate oven 
(350° F) 1% hours. When: almost done 
add chopped olives and mushrooms, sliced 
and sauted. 


CABINET PUDDING 


% pound dried 

_.apricots 3 egg yolks 

Slices of stale cake 3 tablespoons sugar 
% teaspoon salt 


1 pint milk 


Wash apricots and soak over night. 
Cook slowly until soft, adding enough 
sugar to sweeten slightly. Put alternate 
layers of cake and well-drained apricots 
in greased baking-dish until dish is al- 
most full. Make a custard by scalding 
milk and stirring in egg yolks, sugar 
and salt beaten together. Cook over hot 
water until thick enough to coat spoon. 
Pour custard over cake and _ apricots, 
place baking-dish in pan of water and 
bake in moderate oven (350° F) 1 hour. 
Serve with fruit sauce made by thick- 
ening juice from apricots. 


ANOTHER DINNER TO BE COOKED 
AT 350° TO goo° F. 


Loin of Pork Scalloped Potatoes 
Apple Dumplings 


This combination can all be cooked at 
the same time, so when you want to spend 
a carefree afternoon, plan to serve it. A 5- 
pound loin of pork will take from an 
hour and a quarter to an hour and a 
half to cook. For a 6:30 dinner we put 
ours in the heated oven at 5 o'clock. 
The dumplings will bake in about an 
hour, so we made them next and put 
them in at 5:30. If you prefer, you can 
make them in the morning and put them 
in the oven at the same time you put in 
the pork, taking them out 15 or 20 min- 
utes before it is done. Scalloped Potatoes, 
made with cooked potatoes, require only 
a half hour to cook, so we put them in 
at 6 o’clock. In the next half hour we 
made hard sauce for the dumplings, ar- 
ranged salad and set the table. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS 


2 cups flour 5s or 6 baking apples 
1 teaspoon salt Sugar 

34 cup shortening Cinnamon 

Cold water Nutmeg 


Butter 


Mix and sift flour and salt. Cut in 
shortening. Add water a little at a time, 
mixing lightly until ingredients will hold 
together. Knead slightly and put in cold 
place to chill. When ready to bake 
dumplings, roll out pastry to y-inch 
thickness and cut in squares large enough 
to cover whole apple. Select apples of 
medium size, pare [Turn to page 58 
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“4 WHOLE new world has opened up to me!”’ is the joy- 
. ful message we have received from a girl in Philadel- 
phia. 

“You may not understand how this can be true, but for 
the first time since I have had to make my own way, I am 
enjoying life. For the first time, in all of the four years I 
have worked, I feel able to rise above my responsibilit ‘+s. 

“Tused to come home so tired I didn’t feel equal to doing 

things. I didn’t care to go out for any sort of fun in tie eve- 
ning. Dancing, tennis, swimming — the things most girls 
do seemed too much for me. Even the few blocks I had to 
walk on my way home were a great burden. 
_“And foolishly, I believed that my loneliness and con- 
tinual weariness were penalties that went with a working 
girl’s lot. They were to be endured, with the only hope that 
of some day getting married. 

“Then one day I happened into a store that sells your 
Arch Preserver Shoe. I asked for shoes that would be com- 
fortable, just as I always did, though I had little expecta- 
tion of finding them. 

“That was my first experience with Arch Preserver Shoes, 
and oh, I can’t begin to tell you all they have done for me. 
The mere stopping of my foot aches really seems insignifi- 
cant now. My life is different, entirely different. These shoes 
have opened up a new world. 










The Beatrice 







The Sylvia 





Made for women, 
missesand children by 
only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, O. 


I usually buy my shoes from 


of my day now!’ 


‘Five o'clock is just the beginning of my day now. I find 
myself hurrying from the office, eager to do things, to meet 
friends, to live! And when I mention friends—why, I have 
scores of them, when before I felt as if I didn’t have a friend 
in the world. 

“And I dance and play tennis and swim — oh, how my 
heart longs to make other girls who are drudging through 
their days understand what this shoe will do for them!” 





In almost countless instances, the Arch Preserver Shoe 
has proved that the busiest girls and women have the ener- 
gy and the time to do their work and to be happy — really 
happy! 

This shoe guards carefully the “leisure energy”’ you need 
for your leisure hours. It prevents the undue fatigue of 
muscles, the leg weariness that tears you down, the frazzled 
nerves that destroy your poise and disposition. 
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Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles foralloccasions. 
All sizes. All widths 
AAAA to E. 


Look for trade-mark 
on soleand lining. Not 
genuine without it. It 
is your guarantee. 














“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


THE 


RCH RESERVER 


The Selby Shoe Co., 521 7th St., Portsmouth. O. 
Please send postpaid your bookiet No. M-21 ‘‘Foot Youth” 
and name your dealer. 











Made for men and 
boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


It simply and naturally eliminates the causes of abuse 
that have been weakening and straining your feet. 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge supports the foot 
structure normally at all times. There can be no sagging of 
the arch to make you hobbly and suffer. 


The flat inner sole (crosswise) allows the nerves, blood- 
vessels and bones to function normally, without being 
cramped. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps the foot vigorous and 
healthy, because it fulfills every requirement of Nature. 
But to secure these advantages it is essential that you wear 
the Arch Preserver Shoe, because its features are patented 
and can not be imitated successfully. ; 


And when you try on the Arch Preserver Shoe you are 
delighted at the many lovely models from which you may _ 
choose. The styles are correct, being designed by our New 
York studio in conjunction with our Paris correspondent. 


Happy feet — well groomed feet —and you pay no 
penalty in the price. Surely, you will not deny yourself the 
wonderful satisfaction of wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe! 


Send the coupon below and we will mail you our interest- 
ing booklet, ‘““A New World,” with the name of your dealer. 
He will show you the latest styles for yourself, and he 
also has Arch Preserver Shoes for your children. 















The Maizie 
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the absurdity of your qualms. My secre- 
tary cannot travel in a striped petticoat, 
and you will find these breeches . . . But 
there! We have no time to lose. I efface 
myself that you may make haste. When 
you are ready you will find me in the corridor.” 

A half hour or so later, by when the deputy was in a 
ferment of impatience, a stripling figure, in round hat, black 
riding-coat, boots and breeches emerged from the lady’s 
room. A moment Chauviniére detained her, to scrutinise 
her with an eye that missed no detail. Thus dressed she 
looked shorter by some inches, but her figure was well 
enough, and the queue of her hair had been cleverly con- 
trived. He hurried her below. Dumey awaited them, his 
certificate prepared. That business over, the Deputy Chau- 
viniére with his secretary entered the waiting chaise. 


URING the two succeeding days, they traveled at a 

furious rate, and with but short halts for food and rest 
and change of horses, so that before nightfall of the second 
day they came to rest at Chatillon sur Laing, a village of 
the Orléanais. Each night Chauviniére observed a deference 
that was almost exaggerated. He saw to it that she had 
comfortable quarters quite to herself, where she need fear no 
lack of privacy. He talked glibly and entertainingly, dis- 
playing, as it were, all the jewels of his mind to dazzle and 
beglamor her. She thawed a little. Indeed it was impossible 
to remain frozen in aloofness under the glow of so much 
benignity. Yet once or twice, looking up suddenly, she 
caught his eyes upon her. They shifted instantly, and the 
wolfish expression she surprised upon his face, was as in- 
stantly covered as if by a mask. But memory of it remained 
to evoke a sudden ineffable dread. 

He drank perhaps too much that evening, and in conse- 
quence slackened a little the reins of his self-control. For in 
holding the door for her departure and in wishing her good- 
night, the leer on his face and the evil glow of his eyes were 
unmistakable. Such was the fear they roused in her, that 
having locked and bolted her door, she flung herself fully 
dressed upon her bed, to sleep at last the light, uneasy sleep 
of one whose mind is vigilant. Yet nothing happened to 
justify her tremors of spirit, and when she came to breakfast 
she found herself awaited by a Representative so correct and 
formal in his manner that she asked herself whether her 
imagination had not tricked her on the previous night. 

All day that question abode with her, whilst the chaise 
swayed and rocked in its headlong speed, and Chauviniére 
half-dozed in his corner with a disregard of her that was 
almost ungallant. It was still with her when at five o’clock in 
the afternoon within a half-mile of La Charité, a village on 
the Loire, their journey came to a sudden lurching end as 
the result of the loss of an axle-pin, which but for the post- 
boy’s quick perception might have more serious consequences. 

Chauviniére climbed down, swearing savagely. It had been 
his purpose to reach Nevers that night, to address a meeting 
of the Committee of Public Safety and so to plan that upon 
the morrow he might set out upon his survey. That plan he 
must now abandon, and accept such a kennel as La Charité 
could offer his Republican sybaritism. 

Yet when they had tramped the half-mile of muddy road 
to the village, they found there an excellent inn, where they 
were given a good room above-stairs in which to sup, with 
a bedroom opening from each side of it. Within an hour of 
their arrival an unusually good supper was placed before them 
by the vitner and his comely wife, who did not spare them- 
selves in the service of the great man from Paris by whom 
their poor house was honored. 

Over the well-larded capon Chauviniére expressed himself 
to his secretary. 

“By this I should judge that there is a good deal of aris- 
tocracy surviving in this Nivernais of yours.” 

“You should be thankful for that since it enables you to 
sup so well.” 

“In this world, as you may find, the greater the cause for 

_ thankfulness on the one hand, the greater the cause for re- 
pining on the other. It is thus that Fortune bestows her 
favors: taking payment always.” 

“The payment of a debt is no good cause for repining,” 
she objected. 

He looked at her, so intently, so inscrutably, that all her 
fears of yesterday evening suddenly returned, and she shivered. 

“You are cold,” he said, and she fancied that the shadow 
of a smile swept almost imperceptibly across his lean face. 
“Let me close the window.” He rose, and crossed the room; 
and it was whilst he stood with his back towards her, hu- 
moring the catch of the lattice, that she suddenly took her 
resolve to end this suspense, to put his intentions regarding 
her to an immediate test. She waited only until he had re- 
turned to his seat. 

“You have been very good to me, incredibly good to me, 
citizen.” Her eyes were upon the coarsely woven table-cloth ; 
between finger and thumb she was kneading a little ball of 
crumb. “I must speak of it because the time has come to 
thank you: to thank you, and to part.” 

She looked up suddenly to surprise his expression, and 
found it compounded of suspicion, anger and dismay. 

“Part?” He frowned as he uttered the word. With height- 
ened incredulity he repeated: “Part ?” 

She explained herself. “We are already in the Nivernais. 
It is my own country. I have friends throughout the prov- 
ines..." 

“Friends? What friends?” His tone suggested that their 
mention should be their death-warrant. 

“It would not be fair to them to name them; nor, indeed, 
quite fair to you. It might test your duty too severely. 


Neither would it be fair to vou that I accompany you into 
Nevers in broad daylight to-morrow. After all, I was well- 
known there not so many months ago. There will be many 
left who might recognize me. Seeing me in your company 
and thus, what could they assume? You would be com- 
promised, and . vs 


THE NUPTIALS OF CORBIGNY 


[Continued from page 7] 


“Compromised!” His scornful laughter shook the crazy 
— “And who in Nevers would dare to compromise 
me ” 

“Your carelessness cannot deceive me.” Her grey-green 
eyes looked at him resolutely. “And that is why we part 
tonight.” 

He leaned forward across the board. His face was very 
grave. It had lost some of its habitual color. 

“You give me news, citoyenne. We part to-night, eh? 
To-night? And will you tell me where you are going?” 
“T could not tell that without compromising others.” 
He laughed. “You'll compromise the whole Nivernais 
before ever I let you go.” The tone was fierce, snarling, as 
a dog snarls over a bone that is being wrested away. But 
immediately almost he had checked that too-revealing note. 
His voice was smooth again. “You’ll forgive my insistence, 
citoyenne. But I have not jeopardized my neck to save 
yours from the guillotine just to have you throw my gift 
away in sheer wantonness. Oh no. I shall make sure of 

your safety before I part with you.” 

“But you said in Paris... ” 

“Never mind what I said in Paris.” There was an angry 
rumbling in his voice. “Consider only what I have said 
here. I do not part with you until I am assured of your 
safety.” 

She was answered. Her suspense, her doubts, were at an 
end. He was the wolf she had at first supposed him, and 
she was the prey he promised himself. Of her terror she 
permitted him to catch no glimpse. Her surprise passed, 
chased away by a smile, a smile of a sweetness and gentleness 
such as she had never yet vouchsafed him. 

“Your generosity . . your nobility leaves me without 
words. You bring me almost to tears, citizen; tears of grati- 
tude.” 

“And nothing more,” he implored her. His voice 
grew hoarse. “You have yet to learn the depth of a devotion 
which would stop at nothing in your service, Cleonie.” 

One of his long arms came across the table, and his fine 
hand closed upon hers where it lay there beside her plate. 
A-moment she let it remain, loathing his touch, repressing 
the shudder that might betray that loathing, and loathing 
herself for the duplicity to which circumstances compelled 
her to descend. Then, hot with a shame, whose flush he 
entirely misunderstood, smiling with a rather piteous wist- 
fulness she gently disengaged her hand and rose. 

“Suffer me to go,” she begged him. “I . . . I am a little 
confused.” 

“No! Wait!” He, too, had risen, and stoed eager beyond 
the dividing board, to him so inopportunely placed. 

“To-morrow!” She begged hm faintly. “We will talk 
again to-morrow, citizen. Let me go now! Ah, let me go!” 

Almost she overdid it, almost she overacted the suggestion 
of a spiritual struggle against the magnetism of his person- 
ality. With another, indeed, it might have been entirely fatal. 
But Chauviniére, the psychologist, felt he knew the full value 
of restraint, knew how much more complete is the ultimate 
surrender to a generous opponent! He bowed low, in silence 
save for a little sigh, and by the time he came upright again 
he was alone. She had slipped like a ghost into the adjacent 
room. He saw the white door close. He heard the bolts rasp 
home. He smiled as he stood there. Then he sighed again, 
still smiling, resumed his chair, and poured himself wine. 

Behind her bolted door Mademoiselle de Montsorbier 
stood breathless and a little faint. She leaned against it, 
listening to his movements in the room beyond, and grad- 
ually she resumed her self-command. She moved at last 
to the dressing-table and by the dim light of the single 
candle burning, sat down before her mirror, but made no 
attempt to prepare herself for bed. 

Thus for a half-hour, at the end of which she heard the 
rasp of his chair in the outer room, followed by the sound 
of his pacing to and fro like a caged animal. Once his steps 
came right up to her door and paused there. She stiffened, 
her skin roughened and she was conscious of an acceleration 
of her pulses as she waited through that pause, which seemed 
interminable, waited for his knock. It came at last, sharply 
rapped and the sound brought her to her feet. 

By a miracle she kept her voice steady. “Who is there?” 

“Tt is I, citoyenne. Chauviniere.” 

“What do you want, citoyen?” 

There was a long pause before his answer came: “To 
warn you that we start very early in the morning. The 
chaise will be ready at five o’clock.” 

“T shall be punctual, citoyen. Good night!” 

“Good night, citoyenne.” 

His footsteps receded. She heard them cross the length of 
the outer room. Then he passed into his own chamber, and 
at last came the closing of his door. She was able to breathe 
again. But her mind continued agitated, confused. Had he 
deliberately sought to scare her, merely so as to show that 
all fear of him was idle and thus lull her into a sense of 
false security, or had his action been genuine? 

She crossed the room, and flung herself upon the bed fully 
dressed as she was, even to her riding-boots, but she left 
the candle burning, and made no attempt to go to sleep. 
With a patience and self-control that were miraculous 
considering what was in her mind, she lay thus, listening 
and waiting for a full two hours until she could be sure 
that the house slept. Then, at last, she rose, and removed 
her boots. She took up the guttering candle, and very softly 
withdrew the bolts of her door. Cautiously, soundlessly, 
she opened it, and soundlessly crept out into the room 
beyond, which now was all in darkness. A moment she 
paused listening. From beyond the far door came a sound 
of mild snoring. The Citizen-Representative was asleep. 

With her boots in one hand and the candle held aloft in 
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the other she tip-toed towards the door 
that opened to the stairs. Midway across 
the room she checked Something gleamed 
lividly on a side-table, and drew her glance, 
It was the clasp of the Representative’s 
portfolio. She paused, hesitating, scared by the temptation 
that assailed her, to which at last, with a pale smile, she 
yielded. She snatched up the portfolio and tucked it under 
her atm. Then she passed out, and in her stockinged feet 
cautiously descended the creaking staircase. 

In the passage below she paused to put on her boots. Then 
very carefully she drew the bolts of a side door, and stepped 
out into the stable yard. Upon the closed lower half leaned 
a man who had observed her exit, and who now straightened 
himself to challenge her. Instantly resolved, she anticipated it. 

“Ha! You are astir! It is fortunate; for otherwise ] 
must have fetched you ‘from your bed. I need a horse at 
once, citizen.” 

“A horse? At, this hour?” 

“Business of the Nation.” The young secretary’s voice 
was hard and peremptory. He flourished his portfolio. “J 
am to ride ahead of the Citizen-Representative into Nevers, 
There is urgency. Make haste, or you will answer to the 
Citizen-Representative.” 

A horse was quickly saddled, and upon this the young 
secretary, with a seat suggestive of a huntsman rather than 
a clerk, vanished at the gallop into the night. 


HE Citizen-Representative, newly-risen, scrupulously 

shaved, his hair dressed as carefully as an’ aristocrat’s 
stalked into the main room between the bedrooms, calling 
briskly for chocolate. 

Whilst he waited he. sauntered to the window, and stood 
there considering the darkness and drizzle outside. Presently, 
however, the general stillness about him smote his attention 
as a sudden sound might have done at another time. It 
moved him apprehensively. He stepped swiftly to Made- 
moiselle de Montsorbier’s door, and rapped sharply with 
his knuckles. There was no answer. He tried the handle. 
It turned, and the door swung inwards, discovering to him 
the room’s lack of tenant. He noted the bed, undisturbed 
save by an impression of her form so faint as to suggest 
that it was some hours since she had lain there, nor then 
had lain there long. 

With an oath, he flung headlong from the room. The inn- 
keeper, terrified by the Representative’s furious demands for 
his secretary, backed by horrible threats of the guillotine 
in the event of prevarication or evasion, quaveringly swore 
that he knew nothing whatever of the missing person and 
that he learnt now for the first time of that person’s absence. 

The Citizen-Representative stared at the mumbling oaf 
with such fierce flaming eyes that the fellow recoiled in dread. 
But the ostler, lounging near at hand and overhearing the 
angry interrogatory, came forward to supply the answer 
which was to quench Chauviniére’s last lingering hope. 

“And you let him go?” said Chauviniére between his 
teeth. He was smiling terribly. “You let him go? Like 
that? Tel! me which way he went. Use your worthless 
head, animal, or you may lose it.” 

The ostler, answered the youth had ridden off in the 
direction of Nevers. 

“Saddle me a horse,” he commanded, and on that horse he 
was, himself, riding away through the darkness to Nevers 
within ten minutes, leaving the post-boy to follow with the 
chaise. 

Reaching Nevers at noon, he went to the President of 
the Revolutionary Committee, a heavy-bodied lumbering 
tanner named Desjardins, and stated his immediate need. 
His papers had been stolen last night at La Charité by a 
youth whom he had befriended, and who he was now assured 
was a girl, a cursed aristocrat, no doubt. She was known 
to have ridden off in the direction of Nevers. Her recapture 
was of the utmost importance. Heads would fall if she were 
not re-taken. 

That the agents of the Committee were active is not to 
be doubted. In fact their activities were proved by the re- 
capture on the morrow, near Chatillon, of the horse which 
the girl had ridden, and later by the discovery in a ditch 
near Souvigny of a black riding-coat, boots and other articles 
of apparel which Chauviniére recognized as those worn by the 
fugitive, as well as of an empty portfolio of black leather 
with a metal clasp, which the Representative acknowledged 
his own property. Of the fugitive, herself, however there 
was no trace. 

At last towards the end of April Chauviniére’s dreaded 
progress brought him to the little hill-town of Poussignot. 

The Revolutionary Committee of Foussignot was hurriedly 
summoned to the little town-hall, overlooking the market 
square, where the carpenters wer already busy with the 
erection of the scaffold. In muttering awe they awaited the 
coming of this dread man from the Convention, who was 
to rouse that sleepy and hitherto contented township from 
its revolutionary languor. 

He arrived at last, arrogant and overbearing, and already 
informed, it appeared, of certain things in and about Pous- 
signot, for he produced. a list of persons suspected of the 
new crime of incivisme, in one or another of its many forms. 

It was upon naming the third of these—one Raoul Amedée 
de Corbigny—that he received his first check. 

“Of what is he accused, that one?” 

The question came abruptly from Doucier, the horse- 
leech, a man prominent in the local Jacobin Society, honest, 
fearless and formidable in debate, a man who might, had 
he chosen, represent his own section of the Nivernais in the 
National Convention. He was the first, as might have been 
expected, to throw off the spell of terror which Chauviniere 
had imposed upon the Committee. F 

Surprised by the sudden audacity of the interruption, 
Chauviniére answered impatiently: “He is accused of har- 
boring counter-revolutionary sentiments.” 

“But the Committee of Poussignot [Turn to page 42] 
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(ABOVE) 

These little fruit squares will be real Christmasy surprises 
for far-away friends, for like all Crisco dainties and cook- 
ies, they keep fresh a long time. 

lcup chopped dates 1 cup powdered sugar 

lcup chopped walnuts 2 eggs beaten light 
14 cup cut orange peel 34 cup flour ° 
44 cup cut lemon peel 1% teaspoons baking powder 
\% cup candied pi lot salt 





3 tablespoons melted Crisco 

Add sugar and salt to eggs, beat until foamy. Add Crisco. 
Stir in fruit, last flour and baking powder sifted together. 
Spread the dough 14” thick in well-Criscoed, shallow 
baking pan and bake in a slow oven (275° F.) 30 to 40 
minutes. When cool cut in squares and roll each in pow- 
dered sugar. 


POP-OVERS THAT POP 
(BELOW) 

For Christmas breakfast. Crisp and brown when made 
with Crisco. 
} 1 cup flour 1 cup milk 

4 teaspoon salt 2 eggs beaten 
1 tablespoon melted Crisco 

Sift flour and salt. Add milk gradually, then eggs and 
Crisco. Beat batter five minutes with a Dover egg beater. 
Pour into hot Criscoed muffin pans or earthen cups. Bake 
in a hot oven (400° F.) 30 minutes. Reduce heat to a 
moderate oven (325° F.) and bake 15 minutes. Do not 
open oven door while baking. This recipe makes 10, 
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ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
(ABOVE) 

An English girl of my acquaintance had her mother bring 
me a real English plum pudding recipe direct from abroad. 
Except for the Crisco, which is so much easier to use than 
the old-fashioned suet, the recipe is unchanged. Crisco 
makes it just as rich yet light and wholesome. Made with 
Crisco this pudding will keep at least a month. 


1 cup Crisco 
14 cup granulated sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 eggs (separated) 1 teaspoon salt 
44 cup milk (hot or scalded) 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup seeded raisins cut l4 teaspoon nutmeg 
E ne 4 teaspoon cloves 
34 cup currants 14 teaspoon mace 
44 cup chopped figs Enough fresh bread crumbs 
2 ounces citron cut fine to make 1 cupful when mois- 
34 cup fruit juice (any kind) tened with the 14 cup milk. 


1 cup flour 


Cream Crisco and sugar, add egg yolks well beaten. Add 








the bread crumbs when cool. Then the fruit juice and 
fruit. Sift together remaining dry ingredients and last 
stir in egg whites beaten stiff. Fill greased mold three- 
quarters full, cover and steam 5 hours in covered steamer 
over kettle of hot water. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. 


All recipes on these pages tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
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LOAF CAKE 


(ABOVE) 


3 eggs separated 
3 tablespoons milk 
2 cups pastry flour 
1% teaspoons baking powder 
2 cups pecans broken in pieces 


PECAN 


¥% cup Crisco 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Cream Crisco, sugar and salt until soft and creamy. 
Beat in spices. Add beaten egg yolks, milk and nuts. 
Sift baking powder with flour and add alternately with 
egg whites beaten stiff. Bake in Criscoed cake tin 144 
hours in moderate oven (350° F.). Ice, if you like, with 
your favorite icing. 


100 PEANUT COOKIES 


Without rolling or cutting 
(BELOW) 

Think how many childish hearts you can gladden with a 
Crisco tin full of these wholesome Crisco cookies. 
34 cup Crisco 2 cups sugar 3 eggs beaten 
4 cup peanut butter \{ teaspoon soda 

1 cup chopped peanuts 3 cups bread flour 
Cream peanut butter, sugar and Crisco together until 
light and soft. Then add the beaten eggs. Sift flour and 
soda together, mix with peanuts, then add, mixing thor- 
oughly. Take bits of the dough, roll between the hands, 
then press flat with a knife or spatula. Put about 1” 
apart in well Criscoed baking pans. Put half a peanut 
on top ofeach cookie. Bake 10 to 15 minutes in moderate 
oven (350° F.). 
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WONDERFUL LAYER CAKE 
| (RIGHT) 
The cakes pictured on these pages were made entirely 
with Crisco. When compared with cakes made with 
butter, no one could tell the difference. 

If you are one of those who simply find it unbelievable 
that you can use all Crisco in cakes, try half butter and 
half Crisco at first. The next time, perhaps, three-fourths 
Crisco and one-fourth butter. 

I am sure you will be so pleased with the results, that 
before you know it you will be using all Crisco for 
your cakes. 


14 cup Crisco 3 teaspoons baking powder 
34 cup sugar 34 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 14 cup milk 

14 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream Crisco and sugar together. Add beaten eggs and 
mix well, Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt and 
add alternately with the milk to the first mixture. Add 
vanilla and beat thoroughly. Bake in 2 greased layer 
cake pans in a hot oven (400° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Cool. 

(A real Christmas treat for the children if made in indi- 
vidual cakes. The one in the picture was baked in the 
cover of a one-pound baking powder tin.) 


Filling: 
| This recipe can be used as a standard for a variety of 
| layer cakes with any of your favorite fillings and icings. 





PUMPKIN PIE 
(LEFT) . 
Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas to me without a pump- 
kin pie. And it wouldn’t be real pie to me unless it had 
the tender flaky crusts which Crisco always makes. This 
recipe was brought to me from Springfield, Ohio, by a 
man who said it was the best pumpkin pie he ever ate— 
and he had eaten a great many both in the East and West. 


Pastry: 


1% cups pastry flour \% teaspoon salt 
4% cup Crisco Cold water 
Filling: 


1 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 

4 teaspoon salt 


2 eggs beaten light 

1% cups stewed pumpkin 
(not strained) 

1% cups milk 


Sift flour and salt. Cut Crisco in with two knives until 
the size of small peas. Add water (4 to 6 tablespoons) to 
make a paste which clears the bowl. Cover deep pie plate 
and pinch with fingers to make fancy edge. 

Mix together sugar, spices and salt. Mix thoroughly 
with pumpkin. Add eggs, mix well. Last add milk. 

Putin filling and bake in very hot oven (450° F.) until 
pie crust begins to brown,about 15 minutes. Reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake until filling has set, about 
3° minutes longer. 















































Crisco gives me cakes that you simply 
connot tell from butter cakes; ten- 
ar, flaky pie crusts; fluffy, golden 
biscuits; crisp, digestible fried foods. 
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WHITE Christmas FRUIT CAKE 
(ABOVE) 

Last year, while making my usual Christmas fruit cake, 
I had a happy inspiration. While measuring the Crisco 
(I always use Crisco for my cake) it occurred to me that 
the Crisco tin would be ideal for baking small loaves ot 
fruit cake. I filled the tins two-thirds full and baked 
without the cover. When the cakes were cold I put a 
spray of holly on top, put the cover on tight, a large 
Santa Claus seal over the cover, then wrapped and tied 
the cans in gaily colored Christmas paper and ribbon. 
1% cups Crisco 1 teaspoon cream of tartar 

2 cups sugar 12 egg whites, beaten stiff 

1 cup shredded cocoanut 
11b. citron shaved fine 

¥% |b. candied pineapple, 

2 teaspoons salt shaved fine 

2 lbs. white seedless 24 cups chopped blanched 

raisins almonds 

Soak raisins in water until plump, dry thoroughly. Mix 
with other fruit, almonds, cocoanut and citron; add soda 
dissolved in milk. Cream Crisco and sugar light and soft. 
Sift flour and cream of tartar together three times. Add 
to Crisco mixture alternately with egg whites. When 
thoroughly mixed, combine with fruit mixture. Mix well. 
Fill small Crisco tins two-thirds full and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 1 hour and 10 minutes. This recipe makes 
10 pounds of cake. In order that the cake may slip out 
whole, run a can opener around the side of the can just 
under the rim, starting at the seam and cutting all the 
way around. If baked in one large loaf, it should bake 
1% hours or longer, depending upon the size of the loaf. 


1% cup sweet milk 
¥% teaspoon soda 
4 cups flour 











An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest sur- 
prise of your whole cooking experience! 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
the tip of another place a little of the fat you 
are now using; have someone blindfold you, and 
give you first one, then the other to taste. 


Now did you ever imagine there could be such 
a striking difference in the taste of cooking 
fats? Think what an improvement Crisco’s 
own sweetness and freshness will make in your 
own cakes, pies, biscuits, and fried foods, 
Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 


purely vegetable by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 











199 SELECTED RECIPES 
by Sarah Field Splint 





New cook book containing 199 rec- 
ipes originated and tested by Sarah 


Field Splint, Food and Household a. 
Management Editor of McCall's Selected 
Magazine. New, delicious recipes Recipes 


for every class of cooking—never be- 
fore published. To receive this book 
simply fill in and mail the coupon, 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section L-1, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, free, ‘Sarah Field 
Splint’s Selected Recipes.”’ 


Address ..... 
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Buy them as 
you buy fruits 


It’s the skill, care and expe- 
rience behind the Det Monte 
Brand that has made this label 
such an unfailing guide to qual- 
ity in fruits. 

The same ideal of perfection 
guarantees the goodness and fla- 
vor you want in vegetables, too. 

That’s why it’s so important 
—when buying vegetables as 
well as fruits—to insist on De 
Monte. Always the same de- 
pendable quality—in every va- 
riety, no matter where you 

buy! 


peas 
asparagus 
corn 
spinach 
tomatoes 
\ lige a fie, string beans 
Wi es, WN pimientos 
‘ ates ~ sauerkraut 
Just be sure you say pumpkin 
beets 


DEL MONTE -* 
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Madame’s mystery dish—Sweetbreads Saint Germain 


WHAT PARIS EATS ON 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


BY DAY MONROE 


EW YEAR’S 
DAY is far 
more impor- 


tant than Christmas in 

a French household. 

True, if there are chil- 

dren in the family, they set their shoes by 
the fire-place on Christmas Eve and dash 
from bed to see what they contain on 
Christmas morning, just as enthusiastically 
as does a young American. But the real 
gifts from the grown-ups, the étrennes, 
are given to start the New Year. This is 
the day when the French exchange greet- 
ing cards, make formal calls and give fam- 
ily dinners. 

Luckily for us, Madame’s family dinner 
was at her house where we were staying, 
so we were invited to be her guests. Quite 
a special New Year’s dinner this was, so 
Madame planned the menu with unusual 
care, went to market herself to select 
ducks which were young and tender, and 
personally superintended the cooking. 

By eight o’clock the guests had assem- 
bled in the salon—that spot too formal to 
be called a living-room or used as such. 
Dinner was announced by Marthe, the 
maid, and we proceeded to the’ dining- 
recom, to one of the most successful din- 
ners we have ever attended. The conver- 
sation was gay, the table was lovely 
with low bowls of springs flowers from 
the south of France, and the food gave 
froof positive that cookery can be an art. 

As a first course, she served oysters on 
the half-shell, embedded in ice—always 
a good beginning for a formal meal. 

Then came Consommé Toreador, Span- 
ish in its garnish of orange, red, green 
and black. In each soup plate Marthe had 
placed small cubes of cooked carrots, 
bits of diced pimiento, tiny leaves of 
parsley, thin black strips of truffles and a 
few cubes of cooked breast of chicken. 

The consommé had been made the day 
before, allowed to cool overnight so that 
every bit of fat could be removed ‘and 
then it had been cleared with egg whites. 
It was sparkling and transparent when it 
was poured over the garnish which had 
been heated separately so there would be 
no danger of clouding or discoloring the 
soup. You will find consommé far more 
panies if the garnish is used spar- 
ingly, 

The entrée which followed was sweet- 
breads, a mystery dish according to Jean, 
Madame’s son. The sweetbreads were 
served on a silver platter bordered with 
alternate mounds of the swectest of tiny 
peas, buttered, and carrots, cut into balls 
with a vegetable cutter, cooked and but- 
tered. Looking at the center no one could 
have guessed what it was, because each slice 
ol sweetbread was concealed between two 
slices of rosy ham of about the’ same size, 
ma sort of sandwich. The real name: 





SWEETBREADS 
SAINT GERMAIN 


Soak the sweet- 
breads in cold water 
for 1 hour. Cook in 

salted water to which vinegar has been 
added in the proportion of 1 tablespoon 
tu 1% quarts of water. Do not let them 
boil violently, or they may become 
bruken. Instead, let them simmer for 
about 40 minutes until tender. Drain 
and plunge them at once into cold 
water so they will be firm enough to 
handle. When cold, remove the tubes and 
cutside membrane, taking care not to 
break the sweetbreads. 

Cut into slices about 14-inch thick. 
Brush over each with melted butter and 
lay it between two thin slices of baked 
ham of the same size. Wrap each sand- 
wich in white letter paper brushed over 
with salad oil. Fold over the ends of the 
paper, making a sort of envelope, and 
fasten them with small wooden skewe-s 
or toothpicks. Place in a hot oven 
(450°F) until paper is brown. The ham 
will cook just enough to give a delicate 
flavor to the sweetbreads, but should no: 
become dry. This dish may be prepared 
by heating the “sandwiches” in a covered 
casserole, on a rack, if one does not wish 
to take time to wrap them in paper, but 
they are more likely to be dry. 

When cooked, the meat is removed from 
the papers, arranged on the platter, gar- 
nished with peas and carrots and served 
with a smooth, delicious brown sauce, one 
of the many variations of the famous 
basic Sauce Espagnole. This was made in 
advance by Madame and kept hot over 
hot water. Because it is unusually good we 
copied Madame’s recipe. 


SAUCE ESPAGNOLE 


1 teaspoon chopped 2% cups brown stock 
onion Y% cup cider 

3 tablespoons bacon 5 cloves 

2 sprigs parsley 

2 teaspoons tomato 
purée 


at 
2 tablespoons flour 


Cook onion in bacon fat until golden 
brown. Add flour and cook until well 
browned, then add stock and cider grad- 
ually and cook sauce until slightly thick- 
cned, stirring constantly. Add _ cloves, 
parsley and tomato purée and allow sauce 
to simmer gently on back of stove or over 
very low flame until it is reduced to about 
2 cups. Strain, season with salt and 
pepper and reheat just before serving. 

The sauce should be thin, not much 
thicker than the juices from meat. The 
stock used should be a deep rich brown to 
give the sauce the right color. If you~ 
stock is too light in color, caramelize 1 
teaspoon sugar until deep brown, dissolve 
it in about 3 table- [Tzrn to page 4o] 
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HIS is census year with us. 
We’re taking a kind of cen- 
sus that’s never before been made 
—a census of Eagle Brand babies. 
Not just a counting of heads, but 
real stories, experiences, pictures 
of the children raised on this milk. 
Won’t you help us by appoint- 
ing yourself one of the census 
takers and sending us any ma- 
terial you can? 


Perhaps you’re a young mother 
with a baby of your own still on 
Eagle Brand. A doting grand- 
mother—an interested aunt—or 
just a friend of someone who has 
a child brought up on this food. 
You may even be an Eagle Brand 
product yourself. If a nurse or 





family physician, you’veundoubt- 
edly recommended it to others. 
Whatever the story, let’s have it. 


Of course, pictures mean every- 
thing with these human stories. 
So send us photographs and snap- 
shots if possible. 

Some stories of Eagle Brand 
babies are already published in 
What Other Mothers Say.They 
show why Eagle Brand—whole 
cow’s milk modified with sugar— 
has been the leading baby food 
for 70 years wherever bottle feed- 
ing is necessary. 

The coupon will bring you free 
copies of this and Baby’s Welfare, 
written by a physician on the 
general care of babies. 





EAGLE 














THE BORDEN COMPANY 
104 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me my free copies of Baby’s 
Welfare and What Other Mothers Say. 











ee , 
“E eonpen comPa” 
New vorn, u. 8. 4 
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Miss Atice BRADLey 
Food Editor of Woman's Home 
Companion, whose counsel on 
meal- planning is eagerly sought 

by thousands of readers. 











*See “Sixty Ways to 
ServeHam,” Page 15 





ISS BRADLEY'S choice is perhaps the 

most popular way of serving Ameri- 
ca’s finest ham. But its delicacy and tender- 
ness are equally tempting in any of the “Sixty 
Ways to Serve.” The coupon will bring you 
this booklet of favorite recipes free. 


Armours 


STAR HAM 


Dept. 16, Food Economics 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me free Recipe Book, ‘Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.” 


Address......-------+---++- 
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A dessert like a flower garden! A meringue shell filled with chocolate ice- 
cream and garnished with whipped cream, candied violets and rose petals! 


WHAT PARIS EATS ON 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


[Continued from page 39] 


spoons boiling water and 
add enough to stock to 
give it the desired shade. 


STRAW POTATOES 


This dinner was truly French and there 
had to be a separate course of potatoes or 
another vegetable between the entrée and 
the main course. The Straw Potatoes 
which made up this course looked as they 
should from their name—straw-colored 
and crisp. They had been peeled, cut into 
tiny sticks like straws, placed in ice-water 
until cold and crisp, drained quickly on 
soft linen towels and fried in a basket in 
deep fat. : 


YOUNG DUCK A LA BIGARADE 


Madame’s duck, roasted to just the 
right shade of brown, was served with a 
garnish of mounds of very large black 
prunes and thick slices of grilled oranges. 
She had cooked the prunes without sugar 
and reheated them just before serving. 
She had peeled the oranges, removed the 
white inner skin, cut the fruit in slices at 
least 34 of an inch thick, sprinkled them 
very lightly with flour and cooked them 
under the broiler until lightly browned. 

This dish owes its name to the biga- 
rade, a small sour orange from Seville. 
From it is made Sauce Bigarade, a classic 
accompaniment of young duck as served 
by the Parisians. This tart, fruity 
sauce blended perfectly with the flavor 
of the duck. 

To make Sauce Bigarade, Madame had 
taken the juices which cooked from the 
ducks during their roasting, freed them 
from fat, thickened them slightly with 
browned flour, 1 tablespoon to 2 cups 
of liquid, and cooked until smooth. A 
few minutes before serving she added a 
teaspoon of orange zest (the outer skin 
of the orange, freed from all of its white 
lining and cut into very narrow strips). 
She then heated the sauce to boiling and 
added % cup orange juice. The sauce 
was again heated—quickly, lest its flavor 
be changed—and served at once. 

Few of our oranges in America have 
the sour, almost bitter tang of the biga- 
rade, so when you make this sauce add 1 
tablespoon lemon juice with the orange 
juice to give the sauce its needed tartness. 

Madame’s sauce was thin, almost as 
thin as the meat juices from which it 
was made and was served over the thin 
slices cut from the breast of the duck. 
Each plate was garnished with some of 
the fruit from the platter; but there were 
no vegetables served with this course ex- 
cept a crisp, green salad of lettuce and 
endive with a simple French dressing 
made with tarragon vinegar and seasoned 
with onion juice and chopped herbs. 


wee 


MADAME’S DESSERT 


After this course the 
table was cleared and with a gesture 
of triumph Marthe placed the dessert be- 
fore Madame. It was far more like a 
spring flower-garden than a winter des- 
sert. A meringue shell, large enough for 
the entire family, was filled with choco- 
late ice-cream garnished with whipped 
cream and sprinkled with candied violets 
and rose petals. 

Madame had made the meringue shell 
the day before. Here is how she did it. 
On sheets of white paper she drew six 
circles, each about 9 inches in diameter. 
She then brushed the paper with melted 
butter, sprinkled it lightly with corn- 
starch and laid each sheet on an inverted 
pan. The white letter paper is used to 
prevent the rings from becoming too 
brown on the under side, since it is not 
a good conductor of heat from the tin. 

Following the inside of the lines of her 
circles she spread a meringue mixture on 
the paper, making rings about 134 inches 
broad and 1 inch high. When these rings 
were baked she laid them one on top of 
the other, cementing them together with 
some of the meringue mixture which she 
had reserved, Over the sides of this mer- 
ingue cylinder she spread a layer of mer- 
ingue, as one would frost the sides of a 
cake. This she sprinkled with shredded 
almonds. She then set it back in the oven 
where the “cement” dried at the same 
low temperature at which the meringue 
rings had baked. When done, it was 
ready to be slipped onto a serving plate, 
filled with ice-cream and garnished. 


MERINGUE MIXTURE 


Any recipe for baked meringue can be 
used for this cylinder. Here is Ma- 
dame’s own recipe: 


4 egg whites 


1% cups powdered ‘ 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


sugar 


Sift sugar to remove lumps. Beat egg 
whites until stiff and add sugar gradually. 
The beating must not be too vigorous 
and the sugar must be added gradually 
but rather quickly. Add vanilla last. 

The oven should be at a low tempera- 
ture, about (280°F). If you have an oven 
which cannot be regulated, leave the door 
slightly ajar during the baking which will 
require about 45 minutes to 1 hour. The 
rings should be slightly colored when 
baked and should be dry and crisp 
throughout. If they remain soft on the 
under-side they may be turned over for 
the last ten minutes of baking. If they 
are taken from the oven too soon and 
are not brittle, it will be practically im- 
possible to cut the shell. 


ee a tee | 


Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. ’ 
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3 to 5 times the suds 


By simply using BORAX 
laundry water — 


in the 


VERY woman who does home 
laundry work knows the impor- 
tance of having good sudsy water 

—not merely soapy water but water 
with lots of rich suds. For in the wash- 
ing process plentiful suds hold the dirt 
particles in suspension and insure thor- 
ough cleansing. 


Only recently the Priscilla Proving 
Plant at Newton Centre, Mass., has 
conducted a series of scientific tests on 
this subject of suds. Their findings 
mean much to the thousands of women 
who face the home laundry problem 
every week. They were tests conducted 
by a staff of experts and the results were 
carefully noted and tabulated. 


What these tests were 


Seven different brands of well known 
soaps were used, and every one was given 
the same identical test for their sudsing 
qualities, first with water alone and then 
with Twenty Mule Team Borax added 
to the water before the soap. 


The water in each case was at the 
same temperature, and the solution was 
agitated for exactly the same length of 
time and by the same method. So that 
the results can be considered fully con- 
clusive. 


This was in no sense a test to deter- 
mine the respective merits of the soaps 
but to learn the effectiveness of Twenty 
Mule Team Borax for laundry purposes 
in combination with soap and water. 


What they showed 


By careful measurement the average for 
the seven soaps was over three times the 
depth of suds when Twenty Mule Team 
Borax was used than without it. In 
some instances there was five times the 
depth of suds, with this Borax used. And 
there wasn’t a single soap that didn’t 











y 


show much more suds when Twenty 
Mule Team Borax had been added be- 
fore the soap than without it. 





Here was indisputable evidence of the 
merit of this well known brand of Borax. 
But their observations went further and 
noted that after the soiled clothing had 
been washed for the regulation period 
of time, some suds still remained in the 
water when the Borax was used, whereas 
without Borax there were no suds left at 
the finish of the wash. 
Thus they demonstrated 
that not only did the Borax 
create an extra volume of 
suds but they were more 
lasting suds, 


eAnd the clothes 
themselves 


Important as was this scien- 
tific suds test the real test 
was of course the condition 
of the laundry itself after 
being washed in water to 
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which both soap and Borax had been 
added, as compared with the same 
assortment of clothes washed in only 
soap and water. 


And these results were almost start- - 


ling in what they showed. There wasn’t 
a single assortment of clothes, no matter 
what kind was used in the test, that did 
not show better results from the use of 
Borax than without it. Bed and table 
linens — underwear — colored working 
garments — scrim curtains 
—all, by vote of the staff 
who conducted the test, 
came out cleaner, whiter, 
free from streaks and better 
laundered. 


Send for our 
pamphlet 


The complete report of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant 
giving all details of this 
test has been printed in 
a pamphlet which every 


Bo} mule team 
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It presents 


housekeeper should read. 
proof aplenty that Twenty Mule Team 
Borax does make soap and water more 
efficient wherever it is used. Mail the 
coupon below and let us send you the 
full story of this helpful and instruc- 
tive test. 


Many uses for “Borax 


Not alone for the laundry but in the 
many daily washing and cleaning tasks 
of the household. For cleaning wood- 
work, closets and refrigerators, washing 
dishes, in countless ways Borax is an 
efficient help. It saves the hands against 
the ravages of soap and water. It de- 
odorizes, and prevents germ growth. 
And it will not harm the finest fabric. 
Borax is nature’s own harmless cleanser. 


Use Twenty Mule Team Borax freely. 
You'll find it a real boon in all washing 
and cleaning work. It is on sale at all 
grocery, drug and department stores, 


¢ * Sf 


We also make Twenty Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips—a ready combination of soap and Borax. 
We commend them to you as a highly satisfac- 
tory product. If your grocer doesnit carry them, 
just write us. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of your pam- 
phlet, “Better Laundry Work with Borax”, 


describing in detail the tests made by the 
Priscilla Proving Plant. M-1-27 
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ONNY! 


You would do 


the big things 


for him : « 


Will you do this 


little thing? 


INCE he was a baby you've 
worked for him, spent for him— 
this little son of yours. Nothing 

is too big or too hard to do for him. 

But the little things, the everyday, 
simple things—how easy it is to lose 
sight of what they mean toyourchild! 

Yet some of these seemingly unim- 
portant things have been found by 
school authorities to be absolutely 
vital to your children’s development. 

One thing they are pointing out 
today as having special importance is 
the matter of breakfast. 

In an exhaustive study of school 
children’s needs, the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Medical Association report that 
breakfast should consist of fruit, hard 
bread, milk, cooked cereal. 

They emphasize the necessity of 
hot cereal because tests show that the 
child who eats it regularly is more 
alert mentally and fit physically. 

So important is the Breakfast Rule 
considered in the school health pro- 
gram that it is displayed on thou- 
sands of school room walls: 


‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 


For Sonny! For your little daughter! 
Of course you would do this simple 
thing for them! Everywhere mothers 
are taking a new interest in sending 
their children to school prepared 
with a hot cereal breakfast. 

They like to vary it, of course. But 
always one food is the favorite. Good 
old Cream of Wheat! 

For 30 years Cream of Wheat has 





been recommended by physicians be- 
cause it has an unusual combination 
of food values. 

First, it is a wonderfully rich 
energy food. You can count on it to 
furnish the physical and mental 
energy a child needs from breakfast 
until noon. 

Second, it is in a simple form, very 
casy to digest. It contains none of the 
harsh parts of the wheat which de- 
lay and make digestion harder. 

You do the big things gladly— 
will you do this simple thing for 
your children tomorrow morning? 
Supply the energy they need for their 
school work by giving them a steam- 
ing bowl! of Cream of Wheat! Your 
grocer will send you a box today. 

7 7 ry 
Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 
G-4, Minneapolis, Minn. la Canada 
made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett 
& Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell 
Road, London E. C. 1. 








To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which con- 
tains authoritative information on correct 
diet for children from 6 months to high 
school age. We will gladly send it free 
with a sample box of Cream of Wheat. 

« Sign your name below and send to Dept. 
G-4, Cream of Wheat Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 


Name 
Sample (check if wanted 


Address 


© 1927, C. of W. Cx 


To teachers 


To co-operate with _ school health 
program we have had prepared by an ex- 
perienced teacher a plan to interest chil- 
dren in eating a proper breakfast. Sent 
free to teachers or any school official. 
Fill in and mail form below to Dept. G-4, 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
BID. <ciisiatiis sctucshansnsititiaadeitelteiiiisiaihainw aemaiediammaaetate 


Grade taught 


Address 
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THE NUPTIALS OF CORBIGNY 


[Continued from page 34] 


demands precise accusations; not vague 
charges which of its own knowledge it 
perceives to be unfounded.” 

An approving growl from the assembly 
informed Chauviniére that, infected by 
the example of their president, the mem- 
bers of the committee had so far recovered 
from the spell of his oratory as to be in 
a state of mutiny. 

“Do you say that I lie?” he asked them 


icily. 

“Oh! But Citizen-Representative! Only 
that you may have been misinformed, 
If you will suffer us to guide you in mat- 
ters of local knowledge, citizen, you will 
atcept our assurance that you have been 
misled. I assure you, citizen, that 
the gravest consequences might follow 
upon an unsubstantiated attack upon 
Corbigny. In Poussignot all know the 
stalwart republicanism of his principles; 
all know the unpretentious simplicity of 
his existence, and all love him. That is 
not a man to be lightly accused. For your 
own sake, Citizen-Representative, and for 
ours, you would do well to be fully armed 
with particulars of Corbigny’s incivisme 
before you demand of us his arrest.” 

If the argument did not suffice to turn 
Chauviniére from his purpose, it sufficed 
to make him temporize. He announced he 
would visit Corbigny, and form at first 
hand an opinion of the real sentiments of 
the ci-devant Vicomte. 


be Chateau de Corbigny was perched 
amid vineyards halfway up the hill 
above the town, standing four-square, grey 
and a little dilapidated, flanked by round 
towers under red roofs. Within doors, 
the Citizen-Representative found the same 
unpretentiousness. He encountered Cor- 
bigny in the vast stone kitchen, at table 
with the persons of his household. These 
consisted of his elderly steward, Foug- 
ereot, the latter’s wife, their two stal- 
wart sons and a plump, comely young 
woman euphoniously named Filoméne, 
who was responsible for the domestic com- 
forts of the impoverished nobleman. 
Corbigny, himself, a man of thirty, 
fitted into his environment as if made for 
it. In dress he was almost a peasant, in 
dignity and courtesy a gentleman, whilst 
in speech and in countenance, with his 
lofty brow and sombre wistful eyes, he 
suggested the scholar and poet. He rose 
now to receive his visitor. 

“T represent a government, citizen, that 
dispenses with ceremony,” said Chau- 
viniére, but with a good deal less than his 
usual haughty sententiousness. : 

Corbigny smiled. “Will you not join 
our board, then?” He placed a chair. “It 
is of a republican simplicity.” 

“That is as it should be,” said Chau- 
viniére, who detested republican sim- 
plicity, and daily thanked God for a 
revolution which had brought the suc- 
culent things of life within his easy reach. 
He sat down. He was served by Filoméne 
with bread and ham, both of which he 
found of an excellent quality, whilst 
Corbigny himself poured for him a wine 
which left little to be desired. Not so 
hopelessly republican, after all, this simple 
fare. Corbigny and his odd _ guest 
talked indifferently of this and that, whilst 
the others sat listening in uneasy silence. 
At last, the meal being ended, Chauviniére 
sat back, flung one buckskinned leg over 
the arm of his chair, and tucked his long 
hand under the tricolor sash of office 
that girdled him. “You are very snug here 
at Corbigny, citizen. I wonder that you 
have never brought a mistress to it.” 

“What would you?” Corbigny said, 
laughing a little. “I have waited per- 
haps too long. Today . . .” he shrugged. 
“Today it would not be easy perhaps to 
find . . .” He checked abruptly, as one 
checks on the brink of an indiscretion. 

But the indiscretion was committed; 
for Chauviniére had no difficulty in com- 
pleting the ci-devant’s sentence. He had 
meant to say that it was not easy to find 
a woman of his own class in a France 
which had been purged of aristocrats. 

“To find what, citizen?” he coaxed. 

“Oh, but nothing, citizen.” Corbigny 
was faintly embarrassed. “It does not 


matter. And it would be easy to find a 
more interesting topic of conversation 
than myself.” 

“You are mistaken in both opinions. It 
matters very much.” 


Chauviniére had 


thought of something else. “Celibacy is 
an affront to Nature; and who affronts 
Nature is no good republican, since re- 
publicanism is based on Nature’s laws, 
That is why I say that ‘it matters very 
much.” 

When they began to realize that he was 
not jesting, Corbigny made haste to 
change the subject. 

Chauviniére leit shortly, but on the 
morrow he inaugurated that novel mission 
of his. From the rostrum of the Jacobin 
Society of Poussignot he propounded his 
new gospel with the frenzied rhetoric and 
specious cant with which he had learnt 
to sway the passions of emotional unin- 
telligent mobs. France was being depopu- 
lated by the events. That was his starting 
point. The evil brood of aristocracy must 
be replaced by a race of free men, born 
in an enlightened age. To neglect this was 
to neglect the most sacred duty that the 
Nation had the right to claim from them. 
It was to expose the Republic, through 
depopulation, to ultimate destruction. 
Forth came, then, that master-phrase of 
his: “Celibacy is an affront to Nature!” 
As none knew better than Chauviniére, 
who made intellectual toys for himself 
out of these things, such was the crack- 
brained state of the popular mind that 
the more extravagant a doctrine, the more 
assured it was of acceptance. 

Within ten days the movement had 
reached such a pitch that it was proposed 
and unanimously agreed at the Society 
of Jacobins that, as the Citizen-Rep- 
resentative had propounded, for a man of 
twenty-five to remain unmarried in the 
face of the country’s needs was to give 
proof of incivisme, to be punished as 
incivisme was punished by declaring him 
outside the law and sending him to the 
guillotine. And in the Commune of Pous- 
signot that amazing resolution of the 
Jacobins was raised to the equivalent of 
a law. 

At last the ground was sufficiently 
prepared for an _ attack upon the 
elusive ci-devant Vicomte de Corbigny. 
A definite accusation of incivisme, hitherto 
difficult, was now rendered easy. 

The accusation was laid, and M. de 
Corbigny was hailed before the bar of the 
Tribunal to receive the usual admonition. 
To do honor to the court and the oc- 
casion, he had dressed himself with un- 
usual care, in garments stored up for 
ceremonious occasions: a black coat with 
silver buttons, silk breeches and stockings 
and buckled shoes. 

“The Citizen ci-devant Vicomte de 
Corbigny, belongs by birth to a class 
which the Republic has abolished. Him- 
self he has gone unscathed because of 
the republican spirit by which’ he is be- 
lieved to be inspired. He should perceive 
that he is now provided with an oppor- 
tunity of placing his republicanism beyond 
all possibility of future question. 

“Acquainted as I am with his house- 
hold, in which I have had the honor to 
be entertained, I am fortunately in a 
position to advise him. A girl of the 
people who serves him should prove 
domestically a very suitable wife. There- 
fore, this court counsels him not only to 
marry, but to marry Filoméne Paulard, 
thus affording an abiding proof of his 
acceptance of the religion of equality— 
a religion in which France will tolerate 
no heretics.” 

The riff-raff largely composing the 
audience hailed the proposal uproariously 
as worthy of Solomon. When that up- 
roar died down, Monsieur de Corbigny at 
last spoke. A scarlet flush had overspread 
his long and rather melancholy counten- 
ance. But his voice remained calm and 
Steady. 

“You know... . .” He half-turned, 
so as to include the entire assembly. “You 
all know my habits of life and of thought, 
and the simple creed by which I have 
governed my existence. I believe in com- 
munism, and I have given proofs of that 
belief. The Nation is above the individual, 
and I recognize the Nation’s right to 
demand of me my property and, at need, 
my life. But I do not recognize the 
Nation’s right to demand of me my 
RE 

Chauviniére impatiently interrupted 
him, “We have abolished all that!” — 

But Corbigny went on as if the in- 
terruption had not [Turn to page 45] 
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Is your hair a matter of grave concern? 


GUARDING 


THE HAIRS 


OF YOUR HEAD 


By E. V. McCotium anp Nina Simmonps 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


IrLusTRATED BY RussEL PaTTERSON 


OST people know 
the unwisdom of 
taking medicines 


except those prescribed by 

a reliable physician after 

he has made a careful 

diagnosis. But often these 

same people are still ig- 

norant about the care of 

their hair. They will have the scalp treated 
with products, which frequently contain 
powerful chemicals, by untrained and 
scmetimes unscrupulous persons; or they 
themselves will treat their scalp and hair 
without having had a physician’s diagno- 
sis and without realizing that the condi- 
tion of the hair may be only a result of 
some other bodily condition. 

Here are the simple, physiological facts 
to keep in mind: hair grows from follicles 
in the skin and when these are diseased, 
the roots of the hair may be killed. In 
this case, nothing can restore the growth 
of the hair. If the follicles are infected 
but still are able to produce hair, it may 
be possible to restore a growth of hair by 
applying a disinfectant to the scalp which 
will destroy the infecting germ. This 
should always be done under the advice of 
a skin-specialist (a dermatologist) or of 
your family physician if he has had ex- 
perience with this kind of practice. An 
inexperienced person may do more harm 
than good. 

It is now well known that many of the 
peculiarities of our bodies—our features, 
the texture of our skin, the stability of 
the nervous system, the distribution of 
hair on the body, and so forth, are de- 
termined by the rate at which glandular 
structures in the body, known as endo- 
crine glands, function. Among these are the 
thyroid, adrenals, pituitary and sex glands. 
When we are healthy, these glands pro- 
duce their specific products at such rates 
that their effects are nicely balanced. But 
when one or another of them 
Over-acts enough to predom- 
inate, the results are the pe- 
culiar types of human beings 
who are caricatured by car- 
toonists. 

_Each of us inherits from 
his parents certain traits which 
the parents themselves may 
not show but which were pos- 
sessed by. some of their an- 
cestors. One may inherit, for 
instance, a -tendency toward 
Over- or under-functioning of 
the endocrine glands, which determines 
to a great extent the character of the hair. 
Not only the distribution of the hair on 
the body but also the texture of the hair 
and the amount and evenness of its growth 
are under the control. of these endocrine 
glands, 

From this knowledge we might suppose 
that preparations made from these glands 
Would be useful either in preventing bald- 
hess or in removing superflucus hair. Such 





preparations are on the 
market and probably will 
continue to be recommend- 
ed and sold to the ignorant 
and gullible. Physicians are 
convinced, however, that 
no real remedy of this kind 
has yet been found, and 
you may cause the great- 
est harm to your health through the un- 
intelligent use of glandular preparations. 
There are a few physicians who will 
cautiously and conservatively supervise 
the use of glandular materials when they 
find such products necessary. But. there 
is no more dangerous class of quacks than 
those who are ready to recommend so- 
called glandular substances for your self- 
medication on your own diagnosis, or who, 
themselves, may administer the drugs. 

There is a widespread belief that cut- 
ting the hair will stimulate its growth. 
We have no proof that cutting the hair 
on the head will influence either its growth 
or its texture. When a part of the neck 
or face is shaved, the cutting may have 
some stimulating effect, for the hair on the 
shaved portion tends to become more and 
more stiff and coarse. Possibly the me- 
chanical irritation stimulates the hair roots 
by increasing the blood supply and so 
causes an increase in the dimensions of 
the hair. 

Cutting the hair is said, too, to increase 
its oiliness. There is no greater amount of 
oil produced by the oil glands in the scalp 
when the hair is short than when it is 
long. If one has long hair, the amount of 
oil secreted is spread over a large surface 
and so seems less than when it is distrib- 
uted upon the much smaller surface of 
hair which has been cut short. On short 
hair it is more easily seen and so gives the 
impression that more oil is being pro- 
duced in the scalp. 

There is, however, a great difference 
between the amount of oil 
secreted-by a normally healthy 
scalp and that which is se- 
creted by a scalp with certain 
kinds of infection. Such over- 
oiliness is the result of the 
irritation which the infection 
causes and is not to be cured 
by outward application unless 
these applications destroy the 
bacteria which cause the irri- 
tation. Other forms of dis- 
eased scalp cause the oil glands 
to secrete too little oil and 
the result is dry, brittle hair. 

What, then, can one do to improve the 
character and condition of the hair? 

Before answering this question, let us 
remember that all the tissues of the body, 
including those of the scalp, must be 
nourished by means of the blood stream 
which carries dissolved nourishment ob- 
tained from the food we eat, to all parts 
of the body to transfer it in the lymph, a 
fluid which surrounds [Turn to page 53] 
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eA quick bran loaf 


rich with the natural 
tonics of molasses 


Here’s something we all want, a special fes- 
tive sort of bread in which a delightful flavor 
is combined with remarkable health-giving 


qualities. 


In this bran loaf you will find more than 
the famous health combination of whole 


wheat and bran. 


You will enjoy the old plantation flavor 
of sunny Brer Rabbit Molasses, and its nat- 


ural tonic value. 


For with the toothsome taste you have the 
health value of lime and iron. Your doctor will 
tell you that we all need more of both of these, 
and that no other food contains so much of 
both lime and iron as Brer Rabbit Molasses. 


Serve your bran bread often. Brer Rabbit 
makes it a happy combination of a delicious 
food and a real aid to good health. 













































Molasses 


In two grades: Gotp LaBEL—high- 
est quality light molasses for eating 
and fancy cooking. GREEN LABEL 
—darker, with a stronger flavor. 


Bran Loaf 


Dissolve 1 tsp. soda in 14 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses. Add 
1% cups sour milk, 114 cups whole wheat flour, 114 cups 
bran and 14 cup seeded raisins. Bake in > loaf pan 45 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. This may be baked in smaller molds, 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


Cream 1 cup shortening and blend 
with it 1 cup brown sugar; add 1 
cup Brer Rabbit Molasses and 1 
cup sour milk. Sift together 3 cups 
pastry flour with 2 tsps. soda, 1 
tsp. salt, 1 tsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cin- 
namon. Add to the first mix- 
ture together with 1 tbsp. vinegar. 
Add about 2 cups more of flour, 
taking care to keep the dough a 
soft one. Chill over night in the 
refrigerator or other cool place and 
roll out in morning—not too thin. 
Cut in desired shapes and bake on 
greased baking sheets about fif- 
teen minutes in a 350° F. oven, 


FREE! Brer Rabbit's booklet of 
forty-four delicious recipes 









Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 54 

New Orleans, La. 
Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 
Book and leaflet about health value of molasses. 
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Miss Lena Phillips, brilliant New York lawyer and 
President of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, Inc. She is deeply interested in 
the welfare of the woman with a job—and 
there are 50,000 of these women in 
the Federation alone. 


one knows 
business women 
better than 


Lena Madesin Phillips, 

president of the Na- 

tional Federation of 

Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Clubs, 

inc. She knows them collectively, and she is also familiar 
with their personal, every-day struggles, for she herself has 
climbed to eminence in one of the most difficult of all 
professions, the law. There was warmth in the smile she 
cave me and frank good-fellowship in the hand she proffered 
across her big desk. I had a swift impression of clear, gray 
eyes, of crisp gray hair springing up in an unruly bob above 
a healthily-colored face. All this was accented by a simple, 
suave gown of a curious light ‘sea-green, a green so few 
of us can wear effectively. It was an ensemble at once 
satisfying and beautiful; the kind that looks so easy and 
is in reality so difficult to achieve. 

She told me with enthusiasm of the varied activities of 
that great group of which she is the guiding force. The 
Federation reaches out to all business women everywhere, 
giving them a wider horizon, the weight and influence of 
cooperation and helping the girls just going into business to 
make the most of their opportunities. Independent clubs 
offer educational advantages to those who are unable to 
complete their training. They provide social diversions which 
are so essential to a normal, happy life, in business or out 
of it: The Winged Victory on the Federation emblem signi- 
fies for its fifty thousand members the mission of women 
throughout the universe; it symbolizes their membership 
and association with the “nobility of the business and pro- 
fessional world of women.” 

Thousands of women are accustomed to hear Miss Phillips 
talk on vision, faith, courage, and self-reliance. They have 
heard her tell many stories of the rise of various women and 
the qualities which have been largely responsible for their 
success. They have rarely heard her talk very much about 
personal appearance and charm. These are attributes which 
she believes depend almost entirely on the personal efforts 
of each individual woman. And yet she places these qualities, 
vague though they may be, high up in the list of require- 
ments for success 


“T always think of 
charm as a kind of 
effluence,” said Miss 
Phillips, “a mysterious 
force that flows out 
from one’s personality. 
When this force is 
pleasing, we call it 

charm. When it’s unpleasing, we say that that person is 
lacking in charm. My own feeling has always been that 
charm is a fair indication of character. It is our way of 
telling the world how we think and feel about life and 
people. So it is of first importance to think and feel aright. 
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In the last analysis, these are more significant to the rest of 
the world than what we do. 

“In women, especially women in the world of business, the 
slavery to little things, born of generations of grandmothers 
whose horizon was confined by domesticity, is, in my opinion, 
one of the detriments to charm. We often hear the criticism 
that women are too personal in business. Perhaps they are. 
I believe that they are still suffering from an age-old mental 
state made up of every-day contacts with the butcher and 
baker and candlestick maker, with children and servants, 
with the myriad needs of a house and family. This dis. 
tracted mind harbors ill-feeling, makes us mean in small 
things. It has been a real stumbling block to many careers, 
It gives rise to bitterness, envy and even hate. And it shows 
inevitably in a@ woman’s face and manner. So I say, keep 
your mind free for right thinking and feeling and charm 
will come somehow of itself. 

“In preserving her good looks, the business woman has a 
real problem. She hasn’t the time to spend on this that 
home women have. And yet she is coming to realize sharply 
that a good appearance is a prime necessity for success, 
There may still be business women who believe that all 
efforts to beautify themselves are a waste of time and 
energy. However clever and capable these women may be, 
they are fighting daily against a universal conception. Women 
are and always have been the keepers of beauty. Though 
it change with the seasons, an ideal of feminine loveliness 
never leaves us. Knowing this the wise young business 
woman will use her ‘beauty time’ to make every minute 
count. I know how hard this is. Modern economic condi- 
tions often leave her little opportunity for those necessary 
attentions to good looks that keep us smart. Yet employers 
demand that the girls and women in their employ look neat 
and well-turned out. So we must manage somehow to keep 
our skins fresh and stimulated, and our clothes spotless 
and tidy. : 

“When we talk about clothes for business women we are 
talking about clothes that must meet peculiar conditions. 
My own advice is, always choose the kind of clothing that 
can be put on and then forgotten. This does not mean over 
plain, drab-colored things. It means rather dresses and 
suits so beautifully fitted, so well assembled that they will 
look as smart at the end of a day as when they were 
donned in the morning. There is no place in the business 
girl’s wardrobe for clothes that require constant ‘fixing,’ 
adjusting of collars, sleeves, or drapery. The ideal outfit 
should be becoming in color, simply but gracefully made, 
with its accessories so constructed that they require but one 
adjustment. If a girl is continually patting at her costume, 
tucking in stray ends of hair, or fiddling with this or that 
part of her dress, it takes one’s attention away from what 
she is saying. And it gives the impression that she is lacking 
in ease and assurance. 

“This means getting clothes of good quality. Women in 
their homes may wear ‘any old thing’ around the house. But in 
business our clothes must suit fair weather and bad weather, 
they must ‘stand up’ under trying conditions. A good 
secretary may be called upon at any time to look up papers 
in a dusty file. She must be prepared to do it, though a 
few minutes later her employer may expect her to receive 
an important caller. Now, good clothes aren’t cheap. With 
the beginning worker on small pay the clothes problem 
becomes acute. Young girls want attractive clothes, both for 
the office and for party wear. Since cheap working clothes 
wear badly, the beginning business girl fills in with old 
party dresses, which are both unattractive and impractical 
in an office. In time she earns enough money to buy good 
things, and if she is clever, she puts some extra money into 
clothes of better quality for the office. Personally I have 
too little interest in clothes. But I recognize it as a weakness. 
I want to feel that what I am wearing is becoming and 
right, then I want to forget all about it. 

“This forgetting of one’s personal appearance applies also 
to make-up and coiffures. There is something wrong with 
the way you use your ‘beauty time’ if you must dab 
constantly at your face, or be continually patting or smooth- 
ing down your hair. Check up on your appearance at certain 
stated times during the day. It is your most obvious weapon In 
the business world and must be kept bright and shining.” 








ME is the ogre that stands between the business 
woman and beauty. In this wise and helpful 
interview, Miss Phillips says, “Make every min- 
ute of your ‘beauty time’ count.” ®&% ® Do you know 
about the numerous quick time preparations on the 
market today designed specially for the needs of the 
busy business girl? If you wish, we will send youa list 
we have chosen for your guidance—lotions, creams 
and make-up aids put up in handy, time-saving 
forms, with prices and addresses. Write us en- 
closing a self-addressed envelope. &% % Many of 
our readers have found McCall's Make-up Chart in- 
valuable in getting the most natural effect from make- 
up, in choosing the right rouge, powder and lipstick 
Sor their type. We shall be glad to enclose this in 
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your envelope, too, if you wish. &% &% Women who 
take the best care of their looks know that the shortest 
cuts to beauty are always the methods founded 
Jirmly on principles of health and hygiene. Our 
Handbook of Beauty for Everywoman is a complete 
guide to good looks, with first principles of beauty 
care from the hair to the feet. And, of course, we are 
always glad to give special advice on. personal 
problems, and tell you how to use the Handbook to 
best advantage. This service is free; just remember to 
enclose the self-addressed envelope. The 48-page 
Handbook of Beauty for Everywoman costs ten 
cents. Address your letters to The Service Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 


York City. 
- 
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THE NUPTIALS OF CORBIGNY 


[Continued from page 42] 


been: “Nor do I recognize the Nation’s 
voice in that demand. With submission, 
citizen-judges, you were placed here to 
administer the existing laws and not to 
create new ones. The making of laws is 
the sole prerogative of the National Con- 
vention, and any man or group of men 
infringing that prerogative and arrogating 
any such rights are themselves guilty of 
an incivisme for which they may be 
indicted.” 

Chauviniére admired the shrewdness 
and subtlety of that counter-attack, and 
was thankful that it was made before 
men of too low an order of intelligence 
to appreciate it. A growl of anger and 
mockery was all it drew from the as- 
sembly, and when that subsided the 
President spoke without emotion: “You 
have three days for consideration, Citi- 
zen Corbigny.” 

Corbigny advanced a step, throwing 
off his imperturbability. His eyes blazed 
in a face that passion turned from red 
to white. “Three seconds would be too 
much, Citizen-President, for considera- 
tion; three centuries not enough to alter 
my resolve to reject this infamy.” 

And whilst the crowd surged snarling 
and growling, the President, impassive as 
doom, insisted: “Nevertheless, you have 
three days.” 


IN the leisurely pace of a man who 
meditates, M.de Corbigny took his way 
home up the hill through the April dusk. 
He did not relish the thought of dying. 
Even less, however, did he relish the 
thought of the horrible mésalliance by 
which he might save his life. The futility 
of flight was too apparent. He would be 
hunted down, and at a time when it was 
impossible to move openly in the country 
without papers he would soon be over- 
taken and brought back in ignominy. 
Let him at least preserve his self-respect. 
Reluctant though he might be to die, 
life, after all, was not so delectable in 
these days. 

He mounted a stile into one of his 
meadows, and as he leapt lightly down 
upon the turf, he was suddenly aware of 
a figure, faintly visible in the gloom, 
crouching behind the wall. A moment 
he stood gazing, then called out, chal- 
lenging; whereupon the figure came up- 
right, and was off at speed across the nar- 
rowstrip of meadowland towards the woods. 

The eccentricity of this behavior, 
thought M. de Corbigny, called for in- 
vestigation. He was fleet of foot, and he 
was upon the fugitive before the latter 
had covered half the distance to his goal. 
He clutched the shoulder of a stripling, 
clad in the blouse, loose pantaloons and 
wooden shoes of a peasant. “A word 
with you, my friend. You are too fleet 
for honesty, to say nothing of your 
skulking behind a wall.” 

“Let me go,” snarled a boyish voice. 
“I have done you no harm.” The figure 
Writhed in his grasp. “Don’t dare to de- 
tain me!” 

“Dare!” Corbigny laughed. 

Something bright gleamed suddenly in 
the boy’s hand. On the instant Corbigny 
had him in a wrestler’s grip which pinned 
his arms helplessly to his sides. He hugged 
the murderous rascal close, intending to 
throw him. Instead, as if contact with 
that young body had burnt him, he thrust 
It sharply from him, and stepped back. 
The supposed stripling stood before him, 
breathing hard with head a little bowed, 
making no further attempt to escape. 

Who are you? What are you? And 
why are you dressed as a man? Answer 
me. I will not hurt you.” 

The sudden gentleness of his voice, 
More, its high-bred inflexion wrought a 
change in the other’s attitude. He threw 
= his head, showing a face that 
peamed white and ghostly in the half- 
waht, Who are you? What is your 
mer” came the counter-questions in a 
Olce which left Corbigny little doubt of 
the person’s quality. 
. Until lately I was known as the 
Psy de Corbigny. Since then I have 
a a certain peace as a ci-devant. 
pa ibe moment I scarcely know how to 
mg myself. But this land is still 

rw and that house up yonder, which 
d all place at your disposal if you will 
eal frankly with me.” 


y 


“You are a gentleman!” 

He inclined his head a little. “It sur- 
prises you to meet one at large in France, 
of course. But not more than it sur- 
prises me to meet a lady.” 

He heard the sharp intake of her breath. 
“How do you know that?” 

“How? I have my instincts, madame 
—or, is it mademoiselle ?” 

She hesitated long before passionately 
answering him: “Oh, if you are a 
trickster, play your vile trick. I care not. 
I am sick and weary. I should welcome 
even such rest as the guillotine brings. I 
am Cléonie de Montsorbier. You are in- 
credulous? You have heard of us in prison 
in Paris. We are a Nivernaise family, and 
there should be interest in us hereabouts. 
You may even have heard that I was re- 
moved to a house of lunatics, but not that 
I was removed thence. It’s a long story, 
M. le Vicomte.” 

“Tell it me as we walk,” said he, and 
taking her by the arm, he turned her 
about to face the house whose windows 
glowed ruddily in the deepening night. 

As they went she told him briefly of 
her psuedo-secretaryship, and of her es- 
cape at La Charité from her republican 
protector whom she left unnamed. She 
had hoped to shelter at the Chateau de 
Biesson, with her cousins there. But to 
her dismay, on reaching it in the dawn, 
she had found it closed and shuttered, the 
family gone. Thence on a tired horse, she 
had plodded on to Verrues ten miles away, 
where another cousin dwelt. She found 
Verrues a blackened ruin, and in her 
weariness and despair, she sat down be- 
fore it, and gave way to tears. 

Thus she was surprised by a group of 
cared peasants. Because it was not in their 
simple hearts to let a gentlewoman suffer, 
they gave her shelter for some days; until 
fearing lest she should bring trouble upon 
them, and also because to lie there in 
hiding was too temporary a measure to 
suit her impatient eager spirit, she pro- 
cured from them the peasant garments 
in which she stood, and departed, hoping 
to make her way on foot across the Niver- 
nais and Burgundy, and then slip over the 
frontier into Switzerland. But the journey 
had been,one of hardships beyond all 
that she had feared. 

M. de Corbigny surprised her by a 
little laugh. “Faith, mademoiselle, almost 
you set me an example.” 

“An example?” 

“You suggest things . . . .” He broke 
off. “No, no. I had thought of it. It is 
not worth while.” He pushed wide the 
door, and the glow of light from within 
smote them with almost blinding violence. 

“Be welcome to Corbigny, mademoi- 
selle.” 

She stepped ahead of him into the 
spacious and rather shabby stone hall. 
He paused a moment to close and make 
fast the door, then turned, and his eyes, 
now accustomed to the light, beheld her 
clearly for the first time. Her grey blouse 
was stained and in places ragged. She had 
doffed the shabby hat, which looked as 
if it might have been filched from a scare- 
crow. She had cut her hair, and it hung 
loose and ragged now about her neck and 
ears, just as a peasant lad’s might hang, 
but the light smote from its golden sheen 
an aureole about her little head, so ad- 
mirably poised, and the finely-featured 
face gave the lie to the rest of her. 

M. de Corbigny gazed upon her, lost in 
a rapture of wonder such as he had never 
known. So intent was the gaze of his 
sombre, dark eyes that at last her glance 
fell away before him, and she shifted a 
little uncomfortably. 

But still he gazed and gazed, and the 
natural wistfulness deepened in his coun- 
tenance. When at last he spoke, it was 
cryptically, employing the old formula of 
the gladiator meeting death. ‘“‘Moriturus 
te salutat!” He bowed a little. “Yet it is 

good to have seen you first.” And then the 
instincts of his blood asserting themselves, 
he put aside all considerations but those 
due to a guest. 

“You will require garments, mademoi- 
selle. I will call my housekeeper. Perhaps 
mem... 

“Ah, no!” she checked him. “Clean 
linen if you will. Give it me yourself, or 
send it to me by a man if you wish. But 
for the rest, leave me as [Turn to page 57] 
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fruit juices. Orange andLemon 


“Te has the fragrance 
of the fresh fruit™ 
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say they 


specially like its 
Fresh Fruit Flavor 


-Absolute enthusiasm among the 
women who have used Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin! 


“The taste is just like fresh ripe 
fruit,” they say. 


“I was especially pleased with the 
real flavor of fresh fruit.” 


“The Raspberry tasted as though. 


made with juice from my own bot- 
tled berries.” 


F COURSE it tastes 
like real fruit! The 
flavor actually comes from 
the ripe fresh fruit itself. 
No “synthetics,” no artifi- 
cial flavors of any kind. 
Because gelatin is so nec- 
essary for children—pro- 























Seaeents Concord Parfait: 
Dissolve 1 package Royal Rasp- 
berry Gelatin in 1 cup boiling water. 
Add % cup grape juice and 14 cup 
cold water. Mix well. Fill glasses 
3% full. Chill. When remainder is 
almost set, whip until very thick 
and light. Pile on plain jelly, in 
glasses. Chill. Serves 1o. 


FRUIT FLAVORED |f 
GELATIN 





Five Fresh Fruit Flavors 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry 
—with delicious flavor from the 


with delicious flavor from Oil of 
Orange and Oil of Lemon. 






moting growth and aiding digestion 
—you will want the purest and best. 
Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin is 
stamped with the same seal of merit 
that has distinguished Royal Baking 
Powder for years. 


Ask your grocer for it by name. 
In the red package, the same color 
as the Baking Powder can. Buy 
some today. 


FREE! Booklet of new recipes, and ideas for 
making your hospitality more delightful. 


0.» a 
York City sing 
Aist a * wf delicious ideas for 4 
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RANTED, they may be little tasks: 

for instance —determining. not to 

roll over for another forty winks when 

you know you should get up; brushing 

your ‘teeth; shaving when you have 

trouble keeping your eyes open; getting 
under the shower. 


All these early morning hurdles when 
you're still half asleep are not jobs you 
tackle with eagerness. Still you know 
they must be done. 


But when they are accomplished, how 
refreshed you feel! And how you rebuke 
yourself later in the day if you've been 
lazy and overlooked any one of them. 


Particularly tooth brushing: next per- 
haps, only to the bath; it’s not only the 
most refreshing thing in your morning 
routine but how important it is to your 
own well-being. 


Still to most of us it seems every day 
only as another necessary job—one of 
those little hurdles. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 


%&This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 

or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
decay. 


LISTERINE 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for a large tube. 
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Taking the hurdles of everyday life- 


of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste efficient even in 
the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy applies 
to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a spe- 
cially prepared cleansing ingredient — 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean — 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 






COPYRIGHT 1927. LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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TOOTH: PASTE 
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Is your baby’s 
nursing bottle 
as clean as your 
drinking glass? 


Are you sure the food 
that goes into your 
baby’s mouth is free 
from germs ? 





You don’t use a drinking 
glass shaped 
like this— 
because 
it would 
be too difficult to clean it inside 
— but you do drink from a 
glass like 





because it can 
be kept abso- 
lutely free from germs. Why 
do you invite the danger of 
germs by feeding baby from 
an old-fashioned bot- 
tle like this— 








when baby authorities 
like Dr. L. Emmett Holt say, 


“In selecting bottles, those which 
are the easiest to clean should be 
chosen. These are the round bottles 
with wide mouths. . .’’ like 

this. This is the improved, 

| Patented Hygeia Nursing 
: | Bottle—the Safe Nursing 
te Bottle — that protects your 
baby’s health. It has straight 
sidesand no neck. The breast portionis 
soft and flexible and weaning is made 
easy. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 
Endorsed by thousands of doctors. 














The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with danger- 
ous germ-carriers—the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck, 


The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 


Hygeia 






































(Above) This railroad viaduct in 
England’s garden country enhances the 
beauty of the landscape 


(Left) The beautiful drives of Central 
Park in New York City lead over the 
crosstown traffic roads 


(Right) The Lackawanna Trail in 


Pennsyloania—“as safe as a road can 
22 




















THE PEOPLE’S HIGHWAY 


III. ROADS, STREETS, TRANSPORTATION 


BY MARCIA MEAD, McCall’s Architectural Adviser 
Collaborating with GEORGE B. FORD 


Signposts By J. FLoyp YEWELL 


NE of the earliest 
institutions founded 
on habit, even be- 


fore the word was coined, 
was the path or road by 
means of which prehistoric 
man and beast ‘got about 
more simply and easily. The wild animals, 
though they apparently wander aimlessly 
from place to place, form paths as they go 
about their business of life. Their simple 
needs form habits of repeated movement 
back and forth to the brook for water, 
to a shelter for rest, wearing paths that 
make it easier for the next comer to fol- 
low along the same track. 

From the misty days of prehistoric 
times we still have traces of paths or 
trackways which these early peoples built 
up artificially and treated in various ways 
in order to make them more passable. As 
obstacles were encountered, they were 
overcome by divers methods. At first per- 
haps, ’twas a tree felled across a brook, 
or stones so placed as to make a solid 
footing through the marshes. Firm ground 
which would wear away as little as pos- 
sible was naturally selected for the 
first trackways. Dense forests often 
proved difficult to penetrate and hills 
too steep to climb, 
so the trackway skirted 





The Romans, the most famous oi all 
road builders, did not scorn to build upon 
the more ancient trackways, laid out as 
they nearly always were along natural 
formations suited to resist wear. But when 
the direction did not suit their purposes 
their engineers did not hesitate to turn 
aside from the traditional way and lay 
new and solid foundations for other 
roads. The growth and: power of the old 
Roman Empire can still be traced in the 
remains of the roads which they built 
through the length and breadth of the 
realm, roads until now unsurpassed— 
strong roads,-and enduring, destined to 
remain foundations of many roads even 
to this day. 

In the days when travel was on foot 
or horse and loads were limited by the 
carrying capacity of pack animals, a steep 
grade mattered comparatively little. Then 
when vehicles of various types came into 
use, loads were accommodated to gradients 


Cartoon BY FONTAINE Fox 


as they existed. Even where 
the Romans at great cost 
made cuts and fills to se- 
cure as straight roads as 
possible under the circum- 
stances for military pur- 
poses, the grades in many 
places would seem to us exceedingly steep. 

Where there was no natural elevation, 
steep gradients also occurred at bridges. 
The eliptical arch was unknown to the 
Romans and consequently the semi-circu- 
lar arch had to be used. When it was set 
over streams of great width, it rose per- 
force, high above the level of the road- 
way. This resulted in an abrupt grade 
on each side of the bridge. Some of these 
bridges are impassable for modern motors, 
even for those that can take a fairly 
stiff grade. 

With the coming of the locomotive came 
the first decisive change in gradients of 
the roadbed. For a time it was thought 
that the vehicular roadway, with which 
this article is particularly concerned, 
would be abandoned @ntirely for the rail- 
road. The whole scheme of transportation 
and travel centered around the railway 
and its possibilities, and the vehicular road 
was relatively neglected. It was recognized 
that the steam _ engine 
could haul enormous loads 





‘round them; a morass 
diverted the line of 
travel or a river inter- 
rupted the course until a 
ford could be found for a 
crossing. As the road was 
traveled more and more, 
various repairs became 
necessary, until finally a 
fairly definite system of 
road building was de- 
veloped. 

Another highway that 
always has served and al- 
ways will hold its own is 
the waterway. It is the 
casiest and mest economi- 
cal method of transporta- 
tion, and offers one of the 
most attractive and ro- 
mantic modes of travel. 
As long as the high seas 
endure and rivers run and 
ships are built, it will 
figure largely in the 








on the level, but. failed 
entirely on even a slight 
grade, and so the roadbed 
was smoothed out and 
leveled so that the newly 
discovered power could do 
its work. 

The width of the rail- 
way bed was determined 
by the width of the old 
turnpike coach, and it is 
a curious fact that with 
all the changes and im- 
provements in locomotives 
and cars of every variety, 
the gage of the road 
remains the same and 
the name “coach” still 
clings. 

An entirely new ap- 
proach to the road ques- 
tion has become necessary. 
The constantly increasing 
number of automobiles 
has brought about a 








growth of nations. And 
there are also now the 
aerial highways, but our 
concern in this article is en- 
tirely with the “land ways.” 





The Bridge has always been a deciding factor in human 
progress, deflecting highways, determining the location of 
towns and indicating orders of civilization by its construction 


revolution in modern 
road-making. The motor- 
driven vehicle, while it can 
take a reasonably steep 
grade, [Turn to page 49] 
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, [Continued from page 48] 


demands new opportuni- 
ties for speed, directness 
of communication and 
better conditions for safety. 

Never before has there been such con- 
gestion of traffic, such wear and tear on 
roadbeds, nor such demands upon their 
service. The whole family is again on the 
road, not in coaches and caravans, but in 
individual vehicles, impatient and swift. 
Things not only must get out of the way, 
but they must be out of the way. 

There is now in this country an auto- 
mobile to every six persons; in some 
towns the proportion is one to every 
244 persons and it is predicted that soon 
there will be a machine for every one. 

The inadequacy of many roadways is 
appalling. Already trucking firms in con- 
gested cities are finding it necessary, be- 
cause of the long waits in line, to 
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A road sign designed by Frederick 

Dana Marsh depicting the first Huge- 

not ship which came to America. 

The Hugenots settled New Rochelle in 
1688 


abandon their motor trucks and go back 
to their cheaper horse-drawn vehicles. 
The automobile is admittedly the most 
effective means of getting about. The 
railroad is limited to its steel trackways, 
but the motor can search out the ends of 
the earth. Communication must, there- 
fore, be made as direct as possible. In 
the location of roads the entire region 
must be considered. It is no longer a 
town-to-town proposition. Traffic destined 
for distant places should not enter inter- 
mediate towns at all, but should pass 
around the outside of these towns over 
through roads provided for the purpose. 
People vacationing in their cars think 
nothing of traveling 200 or 300 miles a 
day. How much simpler and more en- 
joyable it would be in most cases if they 
could find fairly direct lanes leading 
through beautiful country away from the 
danger and delay caused by the local traf- 
fic in towns which they do not wish to visit. 
The traffic “lanes,” as they are called, 
were much too narrow in the first auto- 
mobile pavements. A nine foot width of 
lane is now considered the least that is 
safe for fast-moving motor vehicles, and 
the tendency is to allow ten feet for each 
car. It is disagreeable as well as dangerous 
when driving to be obliged to run off 
the edge of the pavement particularly in 
wet weather. The edges of the surface of 
the narrow roadways also tend to break 
down more quickly which causes early 
disintegration of the roadbed. 
The different classes of traffic should 
determine the nature of the roadbed. 
eavy trucks require a surface of much 
greater resistance than vehicles for speed 
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and pleasure; their lines of 
travel and destinations are 
also. different. Every- 
thing points to the need of some sort of 
segregation and classification. 

The use of trucks for moving produce 
is increasing, both for across country and 
at terminal points where it is assembled 
to be picked up by train. The railroads 
are also adding bus lines to assemble 
travelers at junction or terminal stations. 


Not many years hence, railroad stations * 


may largely be located outside cities as 
has been done in Kansas City and Rich- 
mond, and thus greatly relieve congestion 
and help eliminate grade crossings. 

To facilitate this cross-country move- 
ment of traffic, super-highways are being 
proposed and in some places are already 
in the process of construction. The city 
of Detroit is building some with a total 
width of right-of-way of 203 feet. In 
the center are four tracks for local and 
rapid transit. On each side of these is a 
tour lane pavement for fast one-way traf- 
fic, then comes a strip of grass and then 
a three lane roadway for local traffic bor- 
dered by trees and a sidewalk. Each of 
these lanes is arranged for special kinds of 
traffic going at specified speed. 

On many roads there are regulations 





A road sign designed by Briggs, the 
famous cartocnist, of his beloved 
“Skin-nay” 


with regard to minimum as well as maxi- 
mum speed. For example, on certain 
through routes in Connecticut, auto- 
mobiles are not allowed to operate at less 
than 30 miles an hour. 

The pedestrian on the country high- 
way receives too little consideration. 
There are still many of us who prefer 
country walks and exercise in the open 
to the “daily dozen.” For such, little 
pleasure is left on the road. There is a 
wise regulation in some states that one 
shall walk on the left side of the road 
facing *the on-coming traffic which he 
can thus see and avoid. But it ought not 
to be necessary for him to be constantly 
on the alert, stepping aside for every auto- 
mobile that comes along. It would cos: 
but little more when constructing through 
roads to provide a narrow foot-path on 
one side where walkers could go in safety, 
no longer leaping from the road at the ap- 
proach of every automobile with but a 
step between them and the hereafter. 

Adequate parking space is today one 
of the major demands of motorists. 

_Several methods are [Turn to page 50] 
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'\ AY CALENDAR is useful. 1 
respect it. But I am not afraid 
of it, even though it does say “1927”. 


Yet I know so many people who let 
a calendar cast a shadow over their 
whole lives. 


“Do you realize that I’m forty years 
old?” a woman said to me the other 


day. 


She mentioned her age as the final 
evidence why she couldn’t do some- 
thing she wanted to do: start a 
‘millinery shop. She had ideas about 
hats, and how to sell hats. They 
sounded thrilling. 


But she felt too tired, she said— 
somehow she didn’t have the ambition. 
And she was only forty years old. 


Why, I have scores of friends who 
at fifty or more seem to feel that they 
are just starting out in life. They not 
only look youthful and think youth- 
fully. They are youthful. 


They didn’t begin life as physical 
Amazons, but they conserved and built 
up what nature gave them. Good diges- 
tions—good looks—can be developed 
just as surely as brains and muscles 
can be developed. 


Sensible food—adequate sleep— 
regular exercise—these are funda- 
mental. May I mention under sensible 
food, something that is very close to 
my heart? A sensible diet doesn’t in- 
clude artificial stimulants. It doesn’t 
include that stimulant—perhaps the 
one most widely used—caffein. 


Why not? Because caffein 
excites the nerves. Because 





body is crying, “Stop. Relax. Rest.” 


These things are serious enough, 
aren’t they? They are the woman who 
desires to free herself from the menace 
of the calendar. 


For that “dread-of-the-calendar” 


feeling, I want to suggest something 
which I have seen work out wonder- 
fully. I want you to make a thirty-day 
test of Postum. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran—splendid materials. It brings 
you all the enjoyment of a hot drink 
at mealtime, with none of the penalties 
of caffein. It lets you sleep when you 
need sleep. It lets your nerves relax, 
when they need relaxation. 


So I’m asking you to try Postum 
for thirty days, as a test. Experience 
the relief from drug stimulation. Note 
the results in your appearance, your 
general health—then decide. My offer 
will help you start the test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free, as a start in the 
thirty-day test. 


Or if you prefer to begin today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other hot drinks. 


For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum made instantly 
in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil. I’ll include my personal 
directions for preparing both. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





it is an enemy of sleep. Be- 
cause it keeps the brain 
hurrying on, when the 
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Postum is one of the Postum Cereal 
Company products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 


Name 


Postum Cereat Co.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


INGRANT TWOOUEEE) << ss 0 0 to's O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
PUOUUMEEOAG. 2.4. 5.4 0. 0 600. one O prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


P.—McC 1-27 | 





Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down 
Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 


cup by adding boiling water, is one of the City... 











easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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the Managers say: 


“f use Royal Baking Powder" 


HEY owe their fame—these American tea 

rooms—to the perfection of their home-made 
American foods—frosted layer cakes miraculously 
delicate and rich, tender little biscuits and waffles, 
and interesting crusty tea breads. 


“What kind of baking powder do you prefer to 
use in your kitchen?” a number of managers of the 
best-known tea rooms were recently asked. 


And 76 of these discriminating women answered 
definitely, ‘‘I use Royal Baking Powder.” 


Asked further, what type of baking powder they prefer, 
75% of those who made a definite choice 
specified, ‘‘Cream of Tartar.” 


Royal is the Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder; made always with the finest cream 
of tartar, a natural fruit product from ripe 
grapes. Pure,wholesome,dependable—Royal 

» never fails you; and it leaves no bitter taste. 



























In 716 Famous lea rooms 




























The Cream of Tartar Bak- 

- Powder. Contains no 

alum. Leaves no bitter 
taste. 


Devil’s Food Cake—To 
set your icing and give it 
a beautiful gloss, put your 
cake in the oven for a 
minute or two after icing 







































Peanut Butter Bread—delicious 
for sandwiches, for supper or tea, 
or for the school lunch box. Let- 
tuce and mayonnaise or cream 
cheese and chopped dates make 
appropriate filling 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. A, 105 E 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me—free—my copy of the famous Royal Cook 
Book—nearly 350 excellent recipes. 





Name 


FREE— NOR. 66 bo nccrnns Seaiediccienicnhe Gaaens ce ek ieee 


Complete Cook Book 





















Mail this coupon + + 
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in use in city 
streets. Parking 
parallel to the 
curb leaves the 
most free space 
for moving ve- 
hicles but it is 
the least satis- 
factory way. 
The cars take 
up too much 
‘curb space and 
are difficult to 
turn in and 
out of the 
parking space. 
Parking at 
right angles to 


[Continued from page 49] 

















The roadway safely spans the tracks at 
Scarsdale, N. Y. where the trains slip 
in noiselessly from among the hitls 
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should have 
their licenses 
revoked. 

If you have 
motored in 
Ohio you can 
never forget 
the significance 
of those white 
crosses planted 
here and there 
along the road- 
side, with 
gruesome effect. 
These proclaim 
to all who pass 
that “Here is 
the spot where 
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the curb is 

most economi- 

cal of curb space but makes it difficult to 
manipulate the cars without obstructing 
the roadway or damaging other cars. 

The most satisfactory method is diag- 
onal parking which makes it easy to get 
a car in and out and interferes least with 
passing traffic. .Space also should 
be provided away from the more con- 
gested business streets for cars which are 
to be parked for any length of time. 

The question of the parking of taxis is 
also an important one. Stations should be 
set aside for them where they will be 
convenient for customers and at the same 
time will not block the streets. 

The most serious difficulty in our larger 
cities is the insufficient width of streets. 
A few of our old towns were wise enough 
to provide a 100 foot right-of-way and 
they have not suffered as have the others. 
Fortunately 66 and 60 foot widths are 
fairly common. Less than that has proved 
inadequate except in purely local streets. 
100 to 200 feet in width seems to be about 
right for the most traveled streets. It 
is as great a width as pedestrians can 
cross easily. 

One of the most laudable and ambitious 
parkway and traffic improvements in the 
country is the diagonal parkway and 
plaza which Philadelphia has just built 
for its people. It stretches out from the 
City Hall for over a mile and _ brings 
Fairmount Park into the heart of Phil- 
adelphia, and about its open spaces are 
grouped churches and public buildings of 
imposing character. To do this 1,000 
buildings were removed, and the ground 
alone cost nineteen mil- 
lion dollars. 


a life has been 
sacrificed in the 
mad rush of the automobile.” It may 
seem a pity to decorate the highway in 
such a desperate manner, but strenuous 
methods must be employed to remind 
drivers of the horrible results of the mis- 
use of the automobile. Gipsy Smith once 
said: —“It is far better to build a fence at 
the top of a precipice than a hospital at 
the bottom.” RESPECT THE RULES 
OF THE ROAD. 

A great many accidents occur at short 
turns or angles in the road. An auto- 
mobile requires large sweeping curves, 
“City Planning Curves,” as one woman 
expressed it. These aid not only in prop- 
erly manipulating the car itself, but in 
getting the machine quickly out of the 
way of other traffic when turning aside 
into another street. 

This is important also in your own 
driveway. If you have a gate it should 
be set well back in the grounds so that 
you can quickly leave the road before 
having to reduce speed. 

Much can and should be done for the 
safety and improvement of the roads we 
already have. Tunnels can be run under 
congested roadways where children must 
pass to school and bridges can be 
built over railroad tracks. We must re- 
member, however, that these are only 
emergency measures. Would it not be bet- 
ter to follow the example of the Ancient 
Romans and abandon the old and dangerous 
ways and build new, adequate, well laid- 
out streets in entirely new locations? In 
new lay-outs proper zoning and city plan- 
ning can do away with the majority of 
dangerous and exposed 
places. 


(N. Y. Central Lines) 





The most serious side 
of the whole high-way 
problem is safety. 
Width of lanes, regula- 
tion of speed, signal 
systems, safety islands, 
elimination of grade 
crossings—all have their 
share in making for 
safety. But, above all 
—the rules of the road. 
The situation is shock- 
ing and_ notorious. 
Strange as it may at 
first appear, the major- 
ity of accidents occur 
on the “open road” 
where there is a great 
temptation to take 
chances. Reckless driv- 
ers who are always 








The capacity of the 
automobile for giving 
pleasure is as great as 
its value for transpor- 
tation. Instead of mo- 
notonous block after 
block of streets let us 
sweep the roadway to 
one side to preserve an 
historic building or a 
beautiful elm tree, or 
to secure a vista of a 
valley or a hill. Park- 
ing places may be 
real parks. Enhanced 
real estate values have 
demonstrated — conclu- 
sively that attractive 
development pays. A 
it needs is a little im- 
agination and a little 














trying to “get by,” a courage to break away 

especially on curves, _ from the usual thing. 
A Fifth Avenue Traffic 

The DeWitt Clinton — In 1926 the gage of the 

made its first trip (The Fifth Avenue Association) sameroadis not 

a hundred years ago changed 
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THAT WINS 


FIRST MENTION IN THE 
McCALL COMPETITION 
FOR A SMALL HOUSE 


Won By Joun Fioyp YEWELL, 4rchitect 
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first Floo r Plan 


: HEN McCall’s Competition for 
a small house was judged, and 
the envelopes containing the 

names of the winners were opened, it 
was found that the design receiving the 
first honorable mention was by the same 
man who won the first prize. The com- 
petitors ‘were allowed to submit more 
than one design, if the identification of 
each was kept separate from the other. 

For this cottage Mr. Yewell chose an 
English type as his precedent, with brick 
used in the first-story walls and shingles 
in the second. The second story has a 
slight overhang, allowing a little’ more 
space for bedrooms. 

The dining-room and sun-porch are 
combined into one. The service entry 
serves also as a laundry. If one can afford 
to have an electric refrigerator, it might 
© well to reverse the positions of the 
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Second Floor Plan 
29-10 




















broom-closet and the refrigerator. The 
entrance hall is unusually spacious and 
accessible from any part of the house. 
This is a great comfort to a housewife 
who has no maid. 

The second-story rooms are extremely 
roomy and allow for an attractive and 
comfortable arrangement of furniture, and 
an abundance of closet space even to the 
tiny closet, which happens to be against 
the chimney opening in the large bed- 
room. This could be used for the stor- 
age of things needed only occasionally. 
The sizable cedar chest in the win- 
dow-recess makes all the storage space 
cne could ask for, unless it be for trunks 
and boxes. These may be kept in the attic 
reached by a movable stair located over the 
other stair. The cellar, with all the space 
necessary for storage purposes, extends 
only under the front portion of the house. 
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T= complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for the First 
Mention House will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 

Sor any house of this series.) Extra sets of plans and specifications, $5. 
Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs send for McCall's 
Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four- to seven- 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by America’s 
foremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house in the booklet, 
$15 a set. Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Now... your senses say 


CLEAN 


This modern dentifrice brings a new cleanness 


you can taste and feel 


NE minute after using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, your senses 

tell you that your teeth are clean—your 
mouth pure—your breath wholesome. 
The touch of your tongue against the 
back of your teeth, the feel of your lips 
against the front of your teeth, a glance 
in a mirror—all leave a brisk, refreshing 


consciousness of being clean. 


WASHES TEETH REALLY CLEAN 


Modern mouth hygiene calls for 
cleansing, washing action. 


any other dentifrice. 


The moment it is brushed in moisture, 


__©1927, C. & Co. 


Colgate’s 
works on this principle. That is why 
more men and women are buying it than 


Colgate’s expands into a delicious, snow- 
white foam. It washes thoroughly. It 
washes clean. It polishes. It protects. 
Simply because of utter cleanness it 
removes the causes of disease and 
decay. 

Physicians and dentists give no drugs 
to well people. They frown on self-medi- 
cation. “Complete cleanliness,” says 
science, “and you need not fear imagi- 
nary afflictions of teeth, mouth or gums.” 
a Colgate’s contains nothing that will 
appeal to the dentally ignorant or the 
gullible. It cleans, and cleans evidently. 
And that is all any normal, healthy per- 
son with a normal, healthy mouth needs 


or wants. 
c oo 
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Free to the readers of this publication—a sample 
of the dentifrice most Americans use 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 265-A, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me a sample of the dental cream most American: 
are using. 


Name , 





Address___ 
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In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 
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Little wonder the nervous pitch of 
living... rich food... no exercise... 
lead to Auto-Intoxication—which is 
to blame for so many ailments. 

yer f 


| Eps the strain of a fast moving 


day, can we avoid the headaches, | 


the indigestion, the weariness so com- 
mon toAmerican menand women? Must 
we pay a price forevery hour of play and 
pleasure with a day of dull depression? 


We overdo things. Werush to meet- | 


ings, we dash to parties. We are on the 
go all day long. Nature intended us 
to be regular in eating and in exercise. 
But in these hurried, busy days we ex- 
ercise too little and we eat too much. 
And, in consequence, we impair our 
health. We fail to digest properly. 
Often we retain our food within us for 
more than twenty-four hours. 


And when that occurs, poisons are 
set up—Auto-Intoxication begins—a 
poison which lowers vitality and 
weakens resistance to disease. 


Varied as the outward form of this 
self-poisoning may be, nearly all its 
effects are re Sa away when we make 
and keep ourselves internally clean. For 
internal purification helps —_ the 
blood stream free of poisons and aids 
the body in its fight against disease. 


* * * 


In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion, the first step is to correct “stop- 
page”’ and to sweep away the ener- 
vating poisons of waste. Sal Hepatica, 
an effervescent saline combination is 
the approved way to do this quickly, 
safely and thoroughly. It is a stand-by 
in hundreds of thousands of homes. 


* * * 


Send for the new booklet on Auto-Intoxication 
which tells you how to keep physically fit. 





For booklet please address 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. F17, 71 West St. 
N. ¥.C 
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“Edward had two nightmares last week,” said Mrs. Cnatty 
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MRS. CHATTY CONSULTS 


OOD morning, Doctor 
Syntax. I came to 
have a talk with you 

about Edward. I am wor- 
ried about him. I did not 
bring him with me because 


DOCTOR SYNTAX 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN HELD, Jr. 


November according to my 
records, I gave you a com- 
plete plan of management; 
when he was to get up in 
the morning; when to re- 
tire, and a diet schedule in- 


the long two-hour trip on the train tires Christmas tree was on fire and it took dicating the various foods permitted at 
John—Edward’s father—and me fully an the various meals. You have followed out 
Dr. Syntax: I will look up Edward’s hour to quiet him. He seemed wide the directions, of course? 


him a great deal. 


record. The last time I saw him was on awake but the next morning he knew 

two months nothing about it. I am sure he needs _ think he needs a tonic; something to give 

him an appetite and quiet his nerves. 
Dr. Syntax: I find that Edward’s his- 


November  fifteenth—just 


ago. He weighed forty-three pounds and some nerve medicine. 
was forty-three and one-half inches in 


height. That is good indeed 
for a five-year-old boy. His 
blood and all the organs 
were normal, and I found 
him in excellent condition. 
What has happened to him? 
Has he had any of the in- 
fectious diseases such as 
measles, whooping cough 
or grippe? 

Mrs. Chatty: No, he 
hasn’t had anything in par- 
ticular but he looks poorly 
and I am worried about 
him. He has lost three 
pounds in weight since you 
saw him; he is pale and thin 
and there are big circles 
under his eyes. He is cross 
and cries if you look at him. 

Dr. Syntax: What about 
the appetite? 

Mrs. Chatty: That is the 
chief trouble I have with 
him. He just won’t eat any- 
thing. Every mouthful is 
forced and I have to tell 
him stories and give him 
five cents for each meal or 
he would not eat a thing. 
He always was a_ sweet- 
tempered child but lately he 
has become just impossible. 
He looks so badly, every 
one who sees him asks if 
he has been ill. 

Dr. Syntax: Does he sleep 

well? When do ‘you put 
him to bed? 
Mrs. Chatty: I forgot to 
mention that he sleeps very 
poorly. He is in bed every 
night at seven o’clock, but 
is never asleep until nine or 
nine-thirty. I have to sit by 
him and tire him out with 
stories until he drops off. 

Dr. Syntax: Does he rest 
quietly when he once set- 
tles down? 

Mrs. Chatty: Sleep 
quietly! Not Edward! He 
thrashes about all night and 
he had two nightmares dur- 
ing the past week. They 
frightened us terribly and 
that is why I hurried down 
to see you. The last one 
was awful. He thought the 


Dr. Syntax: When you were here in 














ANGELO PATRI SAYS: 


nGS shouted at us and about us in the market-place 
7 tw and abash for the time, but soon we discover 
that the crowds do not really care about our personal 
affairs and go their way regardless of our good or evil 
fame. The things that count, the people that count, are 
those close to us, close enough to whisper in our ears. 
A whisper is far more distinct in the region of the soul 
than any shout uttered in the market-place. When God 
Jinally spoke to Elijah it was in a still small voice, in 
the hush that followed the storm—in a whisper. That 

Should mean something to us who have 
to do with children. 


“Betty Smith, you can’t be trusted. Come out here. 
We'll ask the other teachers if they have any use for a 
girl who can’t be trusted. I don’t want such a child in 
my room.” Then the teacher took Betty by the hand and 
went from room to room asking if anybody wanted a 
child who could not be trusted, advertising a childish 
fault as a character failing to the school-world. 


“Ben, leave the table and go clean your nails. I should 
think that when we had company you would remember 
that much.” Ben stumbled from the table and did not 
return. He was weighted down with shame 
and humiliation. 


The sensitive child.is crushed by such treatment. The 

insensitive one is made more callous and indifferent. If 

you would set a child right take him aside and deliver 

your message in the still small voice of friendly counsel. 

Keep it a secret between you. It will then be personal 
and important and, consequently, effective. 














Mrs. Chatty: Yes, absolutely, but I 


tory-card states that he was 
born December fifth. 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, he was 
five years old December 
fifth. We have to buy six- 
year clothes for him he is 
so big. 

Dr. Syntax: Did he havea 
birthday party? 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, indeed, 
a big one. There were thirty 
children in all and they had 
a perfectly lovely time. 

Dr. Syntax: They had a 
fine supper I suppose. 

Mrs. Chatty: They surely 
did. John said nothing is 
too good for Edward. They 
had ice cream—three kinds 
—lemonade and _ chocolate 
cake in four layers. I have 
a wonderful cook, she used 
to work for the Fresser 
family. They are very rich 
people in our town. John 
says she is the best pastry- 
cook he ever knew. 

Dr. Syntax: How did 
Edward entertain his guests? 

Mrs. Chatty: Oh, they 
had games and the funniest 
movie you ever saw. A ter- 
ribly fat man lost his little 
dog and he hunted all over 
for him and finally just as 
he found the dog between 
his feet he was so fat he 
couldn’t see the dog—two 
stray dogs came _ running 
along, and they all had a 
wonderful fight. The fat 
man’s wig came off with his 
high hat when he tried to 
pull them apart. The 
children went just wild. 

Dr. Syntax: Did Edward 
have a good appetite for 
supper ? 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, indeed. 
Edward’s appetite is always 
good for ice cream and 
chocolate cake, and _ he 
simply dotes on lemonade. 

Dr. Syntax: In lookin: 
over Edward’s menu I fai 
to find chocolate cake or 
ice cream mentioned. 

Mrs. Chatty: I know you 
didn’t [Turn to page 53] 
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DR. SYNTAX 


[Continued from page 52] 


put it down on the diet-schedule, but he 
only has a birthday once a year. 

Dr. Syntax: Did Edward sleep well the 
night of the party? 

Mrs. Chatty: No, and that was strange 
after he had such a good time. He was 
dreadfully sick at his stomach and raved 
about the magician. I didn’t tell you 
that we had a magician and he pulled all 
sorts of things out of the children’s ears 
and noses. Every time Edward fell 
asleep he raved about the magician and 
the big fat man he had seen in the moving 
pictures. He was all right the next 
morning, however, and no harm from the 
party except that Edward’s cousin, Sara 
Pratt, just Edward’s age came down with 
measles the next day and-twenty of the 
children had it. I was upset about it but 
John said they had to have it sometime. 
I was glad Edward didn’t take it. In his 
condition it might go hard with him. 

Dr. Syntax: Did Edward have a nice 
Christmas ? 

Mrs. Chatty: Indeed he did! Being only 
five he believes in Santa Claus. He had a 
wonderful tree with all kinds of presents 
and then we had a big family dinner. 
My family this time, and after dinner 
Santa Claus distributed the presents. He 
nearly scared Edward to death. That 
night he never slept a wink and we had 
to send for the family doctor to give 
him some quieting medicine. 

Dr. Syntax: How long was he sick? 

Mrs. Chatty: Oh, not so long; three or 
four days. I admit he did get too much 
cake or candy, but he just helped him- 
self and you can’t say no to a child all 
the time and John said that Christmas is 
the greatest day in the year for children. 

Dr. Syntax: What about New Year’s 
Day? You spent that quietly, I suppose? 

Mrs. Chatty: Oh, no indeed. We went 
to dinner at Edward’s Uncle Peter’s. 

Dr. Syntax: Edward celebrated as usual ? 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, of course. Uncle 
Peter is very fond of Edward. They had 
ice cream and all such things, but I 
think it was the roast pig that made 
Edward sick. Edward’s Uncle Peter has 
a farm and every New Year’s Day they 
have roast sucking pig for dinner. It is not 
on your schedule but John said Edward 
may never have a chance to have it again 
because Peter is going to sell the farm. 

Dr. Syntax: I suppose Edward is very 
popular! Is he invited out a good deal? 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, every one wants him. 
He has been to at least six children’s 
parties in the last four weeks. 

Dr. Syntax: All the children had ice 
cream, lemonade and candy galore, I fancy. 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, usually—but one— 
at Mrs. McGillicuddy’s. She is a college 
graduate, a sort of intellectual. She won’t 
let her children stay for supper when 
they go to parties; and at her children’s 
parties they had simple little old- 
fashioned games like dropping the hand- 
kerchief, and blindfolded try to pin the 
tailon the donkey. And what do you think 
she gave them for supper? Lettuce sand- 


wiches, milk and farina. John says he 
cannot understand how some minds work. 
The McGillicuddy’s are not poor. Mr. 
McGillicuddy is president of one of the 
biggest Bank and Trust Companies and 
they just bought a new eight cylinder 
car, not a second hand, a brand-new one. 

Dr. Syntax: Edward had a quiet night 
after the party I dare say? 

Mrs. Chatty: Yes, he was quiet, nat- 
urally, not having had any fun at all and 
he was asleep before the light was out. 

Dr. Syntax: You have Edward’s _diet- 
schedule and general plan of management ? 

Mrs. Chatty: Haven’t I followed it to 
the letter for the past two months? 

Dr. Syntax: Followed it with excep- 
tions, mostly exceptions. Edward has an 
iron constitution or he would not be alive. 
Edward’s condition, as you describe it, is 
due to family indulgence and thoughtless- 
ness. Edward is the only child in the 
family and that is hard on Edward. He 
has so many people to entertain and be 
entertained by. Not a little of the in- 
dulgence you speak of is really selfishness 
on the part of the family. It is amusement 
for you and Edward’s father and all the 
uncles and aunts and relatives to see him, 
momentarily, hilariously happy. The small 
child has not the nerve-resource to stand 
up under dissipation, and then something 
snaps. You will be surprised to know 
how many small children under ten years 
of age I am treating for chronic indiges- 
tion and shattered nerves. 

Mrs. Chatty: What do they have? 
Anything worse than Edward? 

Dr. Syntax: Some of them develop con- 
vulsions; others St. Vitus’ dance; others 
habit-spasms, such as blinking the eyes, 
and muscle contractions of the face, some- 
times called “face pulling.” 

Mrs. Chatty: Edward blinks his eyes 
but John did the same thing and Edward’s 
grandmother said he outgrew it. 

Dr. Syntax: Edward needs no medicine, 
he needs a rest and simple food. Don’t 
coax him to make him eat; give him 
three meals a day at the appointed time. 
If he refuses a meal don’t urge, coax or 
bribe him. Give him nothing until the 
next meal-time. In a day or two his 
appetite will return. When you put him 
to bed close the door and leave him 
alone. Omit all parties and celebrations 
and let him lead a normal life for a child. 
Stop showing him off. Keep him in bed 
until ten o’clock in the morning for 
two weeks. And have him sleep one- 
and-one-half hours after the noon-day 
meal always. 

Mrs. Chatty: Well, I am surprised! No 
tonic and no nerve medicine for Edward? 

Dr. Syntax: A teaspoonful of grand- 
mother’s rhubard and soda, now and then, 
if he needs it. That is a good old-fashioned 
remedy. Otherwise he needs nothing. 

Mrs. Chatty: I am so disappointed; 
John said all Edward needed was a good 
strong tonic. Good-by, Dr Syntax. 

Dr. Syntax: Good-by, Mrs. Chatty. 
Give my regards to Mrs. McGillicuddy. 





GUARDING 


THE HAIRS 


[Continued from page 43] . 


the cells of the muscles, organs and nerves. 
The only way any food can be converted 
into living tissues is by undergoing the 
processes of digestion. 
All the different tissues of the body 
require practically the same substances 
lor their nourishment. It is only the 
‘mounts and proportions of these sub- 
stances that are widely different for each 
tissue. It is not possible to nourish one 
structure properly without nourishing all 
others at the same time. The only 
sensible way to nourish or “feed” the 
scalp, is to take a diet which will provide 
everything to nourish the entire body. 
From the results of many systematic 
‘xperiments on the nutrition of animals 
we have learned that the best means of 
inducing a good growth of hair and keep- 
Ing it unimpaired, is to keep the body in 
: well-nourished condition from early 
ife to old age. This will not fully guar- 
antee the desired results since there are 
lifectious diseases which may cause pro- 


found injury which then may be reflected 
in the health and condition of the hair. 

We have seen little rats, placed on diets 
which are defective in special ways, lose 
much of their hair within a few weeks and 
regain it when the defects in the diet were 
corrected. 

The condition of the coat of such farm 
animals as cattle and horses tells how 
well-nourished they are. When any change 
in the method of feeding them is unfav- 
crable to them, the first indication it shows 
is the loss of lustre and gloss of the hair 

So it is with human beings. Those who 
have attractive hair may best hope to 
keep it healthy by careful attention to 
the character of their food supply. Those 
who have trouble with falling hair, with 
loss of gloss and texture or with excessive 
oiliness or extreme dryness of the hair, 
should adhere to a diet which will build 
up the health of the whole body. This *s 
the most important feature of any treat- 
ment which a physician may recommend. 
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ou wouldn't wear 


a clothes-pin on 
your nose!..... 

















clear up 
stuffy head colds 


ORDS fail to describe the thick, cloggy feel- 

ing of a cold in the nose and head. Everyone 
hates a stuffy nose—but few people know how 
quickly a nose can be cleared with Mentholatum. 


The quick-acting ingredients in Mentholatum 
actually seek out inflammation, and let you 
breathe freely. To get this refreshing, soothing 
relief, just squeeze some Mentholatum out of the 
handy tube, and apply it to the inside and out- 
side of the nose. 


If you like to breathe clearly at night—use 
Mentholatum. It will protect you against colds. 
Ask your druggist for the familiar jar or tube. 
























:) 
Send this coupon with 10 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. 22, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum with 
a package of Mentholatum Cough Drops free. 


Address 


Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes C] No] 














EFORE opening the Post Box 

this morning, there is some- 

thing of importance that I 
must say about three varieties of 
letters that can’t be answered! First, 
are those, which enclosing no name 
or address, expect “an answer in 
next month’s McCall’s!” Second, 
are those sent in too late for a time- 
limited answer, and third, those 
which ask for indefinite information. 
The writers of the first two, are utterly unaware 
of the time it takes for a great magazine like this 
to be assembled and published. Questions requir- 
ing prompt answers must necessarily be replied 
to by mail and even then it takes many days for 
letters to reach me...and their turn! A signature 
such as “Inquirer” or “K. G.” would be all very well if the 
Post Box had unlimited space, but you see we have only a 
page which is all too quickly filled. Therefore “Inquirer’s” 
letter—unless it happens to be received at a moment when 
the month’s Post Box letters is still unfilled—can’t be 
answered! To reassure those who fear to see their names 
made public I want to state emphatically that no real name 
is ever published in the Post Box! 

On the subject of the indefinite letter, I can only repeat 
that I would Jove to write endlessly on each and every sub- 
ject I am asked about, but what am I to say to a corres- 
pondent who tranquilly asks for “complete details concern- 
ing preparations for a perfectly conducted wedding,” dr to 
another who demands “all information concerning the eti- 
quette of European travel that a party going abroad for six 
months should know?” All I can possibl:y say is “Read my 
book on ‘Etiquette’! Lack of time prevents more. 


LTHOUGH as a rule letters are printed in the order 
received, I must confess that for this once I am singling 
out and intentionally giving precedence to the following: 


My dear Mrs. Post: In this month’s McCall’s you say: 
NEVER to sign one’s name. with “Mrs.” any more than 
“Miss” before it. Is there no difference between the two? 
Will you be kind enough to give me examples of the “third 
person and parenthesis exceptions—all of them? Will you 
also tell me if printing “Miss” before my name at the top of 
this paper is incorrect? ‘ 
Very sincerely, 

(Miss) Muriel Luce 
Ts my “parenthesis” right? 


A proper use of the “Mrs.” (or “Miss”) in the third per- 
son, would be: “Will Brown Sugar & Co. please send one 
pound of best coffee and three pounds of rice to, Mrs. 
John Smith, 4 Eager Street.” 

Such a letter includes a name and address but no signature. 
One may also sign a telegram “Mrs. John Smith” if the 
subject of it is business. In a hotel one’s name is registered 
solely for the information of the proprietors and it is not 
regarded as a “signature.”’ The proper form is therefore, 
“Miss Muriel Luce, Erietown, N. Y.” (It is not customary 
to add street address.) 

Your signature above is entirely correct. The “Miss” in 
parenthesis is set apart from the signature and is merely 
for information. In this particular instance, although not 
objectionable, it was not necessary because your full name, 
“Miss Muriel Luce, 294 Lakefront Avenue, Erietown, N. Y.” 
is printed on your paper. The “Miss” in this instance -is 
entirely proper. The purpose of such a device being merely 
information and not ornamental. What I say about “Miss” 
applies to “Mrs.” Among cultivated people there is, of 
course, not the slightest difference between the two titles. 


SEEM to be specializing in words this morning! This is 
the next letter: 


My dear Mrs. Post: Ever since your book “Etiquette” 
came out, I have wanted to ask several questions and your 
announcement in McCall’s means, I hope, that I can ask you 





THE POST BOX 


XS BY EMILY POST 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE OGILVIES 


some of them. I note that you recommend “house” in 
preference to the word “residence.” How do you advise on 
this .point? In answering the telephone, should one say 
“This is Mrs. Kattner’s residence” or would some other form 
of answer serve better? To say “Mrs. Kattner’s house” 
would seem to imply that it might be a boarding house or 
place of business would it not? Also, is it proper when a 
group of four ladies, all married but one who is a widow, 
send out invitations to an afternoon bridge party, that the 
widow use her deceased husband’s name “Mrs. Leyton 
Brown” rather than “Mrs. Ethel ‘Brown’? 


The objection to such words as retire, ascertain, purchase, 
residence, etc., is that they are more pretentious than plain 
Saxon go to bed, find out, buy, and house. 

The verb “reside” has a pseudo-elegance about it that is 
on a par with the crooked little finger holding a tea-cup and 
the hand-shake at face level. In London, New York, Boston, 
etc., these words are never used in best—meaning most dis- 
tinguished—society. It is true that as a New Yorker, I write 
(even though I try not to) from a New York point of view. 
If in cities and towns elsewhere, the “best people” like the 
terms which all those who are’ predjudiced by strict social 
conventionality abhor—they are perfectly justified in fol- 
lowing the customs of the community in which they live! 
Only if I am asked to be arbiter, I have to state that in 
best—meaning by the word “best,” cosmopolitan—society 
no one arises or retires or resides in a residence. One gets up, 
goes to bed, and lives in a house. In other words, everything 
that is simple and direct is better form than the encumbered 
and pretentious. I should answer (and do) “This is Mrs. 
Post’s house.” If it were an hotel, it would be the Post House. 
If I were running a boarding house it might be called “Mrs. 
Post’s House,” but more correctly “Mrs. Post’s boarding 
house.” 

Socially a widow should always use her husband’s’ name. 
In business she may be (sometimes must be) Mrs. Ethel 
Brown but on he, visiting card, or as a patroness or a hostess 
or a guest she is Mrs. Leyton Brown. 


y be turn from the unpleasant task of critic to one that is 
always delightful, the following and rather unusual ques- 
tions are asked by one of the brides-to-be of a double wedding! 


We would like to 
have two bridesmaids : 
and one maid of honor { 
each. Can you tell us i 
if this is possible? ] 
Could the two groups 4 
be separated in any 
way? Will you tell us 5 
the order of entrance ( 
for them and for us? ! 
As we are sisters, does 
father enter with both d 
of us, or is it proper ) 
for our older brother 
to give one of us away? 
What is the } 
hour for an 4 


correct 
evening 


ss PS PS PS PS PS PS PS y 


zz . of the Post Box are reminded 

that among the McCall Booklets is one 

named “A Book of Manners.” They will find 

many of their questions answered in this little 

volume which may be obtained for ten cents from 

the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
West 37th Street, New York City. 
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wedding? Our friends are all in 
business and could not come on an 
afternoon. What is a very simple 
but correct menu for a buffet supper 
in a small house? How are the invi- 
tations and announcements worded 
for a double wedding? What is the 
suitablé length of a wedding dress 
this season? How long should the 
train be? Must our dresses be alike? 


Order of procession: At the foot of the chancel 
steps the two bridegrooms stand side by side each 
with his best man behind him; the groom of the 
older sister nearest the aisle. The ushers go up the 
aisle first (half, friends of the first, and the other 
half, friends of the second groom). Then come 

the bridesmaids of the older sister followed by her maid of 
honor walking alone. Then the older sister on her father’s 
arm. Then come the bridesmaids of the younger sister, her 
maid of honor, and last, the younger bride on the arm of 
her brother. 

The first couple ascend the chancel steps and take their 
places at the left side of the alter rail—leaving place at the 
right side for the younger bride and her groom. The father 
stands just below his older daughter. The brother takes his 
place in the first pew. ; 

Usually the ceremony is a double one, read to both 
couples, with the special responses of course made twice. 
The father gives both brides away—first, his older daughter 
and then his younger, (and then joins the brother in the 
first pew.) At the conclusion of the ceremony, the older 
s‘ster and her husband go down the aisle first, the younger 
couple follow. Then the bridesmaids of the older followed 
by those of the younger. The ushers last. An evening wed- 
ding usually takes place at 8 or 8:30 o’clock. 

The least elaborate supper would include: ; 

Coffee (and perhaps bouillon) and sandwiches. A fruit 
juice cup of some sort and wedding cake. To this you can 
add ice cream and little cakes, or if still more elaborate, 
chicken salad or chicken croquettes with vegetable salad, or 
any one substantial but to-be-eaten-with-a-fork dish. 

Wedding invitations read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry James Smith 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughters 

Mary Helen 
to 
Mr. Judson Jones 
and 
Amy Caroline 
to 
Mr. Hosbort Scott Adams 
on Saturday the Tenth of November 
at eight o’clock 
All Soul’s Church 
Newport, R. I. 


The wedding dresses should be more or iess alike, but not 
necessarily exactly so. Length of the train depends some: 
what upon the size of 
the church. In a_huge 
church the train should 
be very long, in a litt’ 
chapel, short. A mod- 
erately short train © 
one yard on the ground. 
Do not have you 
dresses shorter than 
twelve inches from the 
floor. A_ ballet-skirted 
bride (fashion or 1 
fashion) is not seemly 
nor dignified with # 
wedding veil. Your g 
ing away dress may »° 
as short as you pleat 
or fashien dictates. 
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lia 
in its most convenient form 


Search as you will, there’s nothing 
finer for everyday meals than the fresh 
touch that pineapple always offers! 


And it’s so easy to have, too—with- 
out a bit of extra preparation. Det MonTE 
Crushed Pineapple is the finest, sun-rip- 
ened Hawaiian fruit —in its most con- 
venient form for recipe use. Sweet, 
mellow and luscious, it adds a distinctive 
charm to scores of desserts and salads. 


Delicious, too—right from the can 
alone — served as “‘ pineapple sauce” for 
breakfast or any other meal. 


Just be sure you say Det Monte. It’s 
such a simple thing to do—but so impor- 
tant to guarantee the quality you want. 


| CRUSHED 
PINEAPPLE 
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SLICED PEACHES 2 


“ . SLICED 


PEACHES 


~ for instant use in scores of ways 


Det Monte Sliced Peaches, too, offer 
scores of ways tomake your meals more 
tempting. 


They're tree-ripened fruit— picked 
and packed at the moment of perfec- 
tion —sliced in their own rich syrup 
for quick, convenient use. 


In cobblers, shortcakes, pies, tarts 
and puddings they offer a real adven- 
.ture in menu-making. Best of all, they 
are a royal treat by themselves—a 
quick, easy fruit that everybody likes. 


But no matter how you serve them, 
remember to insist on Det Monte. 
This label is your assurance of uniform 
quality —no matter when or where 
you buy. 


Send for These 
Special Recipe Folders 


We have just issued two new fold- 
ers—containing selected recipes for 
the service of Sliced Peaches and 
Crushed Pineapple. Both free —to- 
gether with ““‘The DEL MONTE 
Fruit Book.”” Address Department 
605, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 














Other Special 
Det Monte Varieties 
You Should Know 


Fruits for Salad 
De Luxe Plums 
Peas, Corn, Tomatoes 
Spinach, Pimientos 
Asparagus Tips 
Dri-Pak Prunes 
Pickles 
and many 
others 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 


The Filmy Gowns That 
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Women Used to Fear 


Wear them now in security, under the most trying of hygienic handicaps 


Eight in every ten women have adopted this NEW way 
which solves woman's most important hygienic problem 
so amazingly . . . by ending the uncertainty of old 
ways . . . and adding the convenience of disposability 


aie 
7 





T 


3y ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 
| apse demands, no matter how ill-timed, hold terror 


no longer for the modern woman. Sheerest gowns are 
worn without a moment’s thought or fear. One dances, 
motors, goes about for hours in confidence and security. 
The uncertainty of the old-time “sanitary pad” has been 
supplanted with positive protection. There is a new way— 
a way that once you try will keep you forever from risking 
again dangers of old ways. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton wad- 





No laundry. As easy 
I to dispose of as a 


piece of tissue—thus 


ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a 
great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind 
and your health. Many ills, according to leading medical 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 
makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are turn- 
ing to this new way. 

There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would waste paper—without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


In purchasing, take care that you get the genuine Kotex. It 
is the only pad embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wad- 
ding. It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex 
itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at 





ding. It absorbs and holds instantly 
sixteen times its own weight in 
moisture. It is five times as 
absorbent as cotton. Kotex also 
deodorizes by a new disinfec- 
tant. And thus solves another 
trying problem. 


im Test-Trooms 


West Disinfecting Co. 








better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 
12 in two sizes, the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Kotex Com- 
pany, 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c pet dozen 














® 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 









Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 
important factors 





Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper— 
simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 









No laundry —discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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THE NUPTIALS OF CORBIGNY 


I am, nor disclose me to be other. The 
Citizen Chauviniére is a thought too close 
for any risks.” 

“You know the Citizen Chauviniére?” 

She smiled. It was wonderful, he 
thought, that she should smile so. “I have 
heard of his activities.” 

He nodded. “You are wise perhaps. 
Come, then, you shall have what you 
require.” 

Himself he conducted her to a room 
above, procured for her the linen she re- 
quired and left her, to inform and in- 
struct his household touching the presence 
of a boy who was his guest. 

Deep dejection sat upon that little 
company gathered there to supper in the 
great kitchen, and Filoméne, as she waited 
upon them, showed eyes that were red 
from weeping in a face unusually white. 
They had heard the day’s events befere 
the Tribunal and the doom that overhung 
their master. Filoméne herself was out- 
raged in her every sensibility by the of- 
fensive alternative to death which had 
been offered the Vicomte. Corbigny alone 
appeared unmoved by the sword sus- 
pended over him. 


ADEMOISELLE remain yet another 

day with us. The more complete 
now your rest, the better speed will you 
make hereafter; so that the time will not 
be lost.” 

Mademoiselle de Montsorbier demurred 
at the proposal. She could not think of 
subjecting M. de Corbigny to the risk of 
her discovery under his roof. 

At this M. de Corbigny laughed with 
such evident amusement as to pique her 
a little, for she could not conceive in what 
she was ridiculous. But he explained his 
laughter. “Mademoiselle, I am in the en- 
viable position of a man for whom risks 
have ceased to exist, whom fear can no 
longer touch. This is Tuesday, and on 
Thursday next I am to die. That is why 
I laugh at the notion of danger to me 
from harboring you.” 

“Monsieur! How is this possible? You 
amuse yourself at my expense! How can 
it be that you, who are free. . .” 

“T will explain,” he interrupted her, and 
he did so. 

She heard his tale in growing distress 
and also in growing admiration for his 
intrepid calm, for the almost humorous 
outlook with which he viewed his des- 
perate situation. 

“The beast!” she said, when he had 
done. “The cruel, mocking beast! Why 
do you not seek safety in flight ?” 

“I thought of it, of course. But it 

would be useless, and there’s a degrada- 
tion in failure to which I will not sub- 
mit. Il be no quarry for these 
revolutionary dogs. If succumb I must, 
T'll succumb as my blood demands.” 
_ She looked at him in silence with an 
infinite compassion, an infinite tenderness. 
“Is there,” she asked after a moment, 
“no third course possible? Have you 
thought well, monsieur?” 

Something of her tender concern escaped 
her in her voice. He halted before her, 
and his dark solemn eyes considered her. 
His face grew pale as if with fear, and a 
deeper wistfulness crept into the lines of 
it. At last he answered her very slowly. 
“Yes, I have thought. And a third course 
offers. But I hesitate from fear of being 
misunderstood.” 

She almost smiled as she looked up at 
him. “To a man in your case can it 
matter to be misunderstood? Speak 
freely, then.” 

He spoke, but not freely. He faltered 
and stumbled awkwardly in an utterance 
that normally was precise and scholarly. 
‘You will not see, mademoiselle, I be- 
seech you, a lack of .'. of homage in 
what I am to say. In other circumstances 

But here time presses. Bear with me, 
mademoiselle, though I may seem to you 
outrageous. Doubt what you will, but not 
My truth and sincerity. 

_“When first I saw you there in the 
light last night, it seemed to me. . as 
if my soul leapt from me to embrace 
your soul. I utter crudities, perhaps. 
I can express it in no other way. But 
So spontaneous, so . . so inevitable was 
this thing, that it has seemed to me. . 
‘tis not a presumption, mademoiselle. 
It is an instinct, I think. It has seemed 


[Continued from page 45] 


tu me that something reciprocal, something 
mutual must have taken place. It seemed 
impossible that a man’s spirit could . 
experience so much unsupported. 
Mademoiselle, I am ashamed of my poor 
words. They do not. . ” 

She interrupted him at last. She had 
risen, and, unbelievable miracle, as_ it 
seemed to him, her breast was leaning on 
his own, her face, all white and piteous 
was upturned to him. 

“Ashamed!” she cried. “Ashamed!” 
There was a music of tenderness in her 
voice that dazed his senses. “Your words 
leave nothing unsaid. Nothing that is not 
true, at least. Your instincts were at no 
fault, my dear.” 

His arms went round her. His voice 
was the voice of a*man in pain. “Love 
is the fulfilment of every living thing, and 
I might have died -unfulfilled if you had 
not come to me at the eleventh hour.” 

She shuddered. “I had forgotten. Oh, 
my dear!” she lay faint against him. 

“No, no,” he cried, to hearten her. 
“You make life possible. If I had been 
wrong, nothing further would have mat- 
tered. I should still have died the richer, 
the nobler for what you brought me. 
But since you care . . Listen, my dear. 
The decree is only that I marry. So that 
I marry within three days I fulfil the re- 
quirements of this grotesque mockery 
which they call a law. Filoméne was 
proposed to me, because I would make no 
choice for myself. But Filoméne or an- 
other, it is all one to them. If you, then, 
come with me before the Tribunal, in 
peasant dress—that will be safer—as a girl 
whom I prefer, whom I have chosen for 
myself. . We can invent your place of 
origin. That will not be difficult. If, 
then...” 

She broke away from him, and stepped 
back. “Oh, you don’t know what you are 
saying!” she cried out in deep distress. 

He stood crestfallen, his soaring hopes 
all checked. “But if . . if . . we love 
each other?” he faltered. “What diffi- 
culty, then. Need the notion of an im- 
mediate marriage be so repugnant ?” 

“Tt isn’t that. It isn’t that. Chau- 
viniére!” .she said significantly. 

“Chauviniére?” he echoed, not under- 
standing at first. Then light broke sud- 
denly upon him. “It was he? It was he 
Waa. . 5 

She nodded, her little features twisted 
in a bitter smile. 

There was a tap at the door. Filoméne 
came in with a scared countenance. “It is 
the Citizen-Representative,” she announced. 
“He is here. He asks to see you.” 

Mademoiselle de Montsorbier shrank 
back in fear. Corbigny came to his feet, 
very stiff and straight and suddenly of a 
preternatural calm. 

“He comes most opportunely.” Cor- 
bigny’s voice had resumed its normal, 
pleasant tone. “I was considering going in 
quest of him. Detain him a moment or 
two in the hall, Filoméne. Then bring 
him in.” 

Before Filoméne was out of the room, 
Corbigny was at a tall cupboard of pol- 
ished mulberry that stood against the wall. 
He found Mademoiselle de Montsorbier at 
his elbow. “Will you hide me in there?” 

He lost a second in staring at her. Then 
he smiled and shook his head. “I have no 
thought to hide you.” He took a mahog- 
any case from a shelf in the cupboard. 

“But if he finds me here!” 

“It is what I desire.” He took up a 
powder horn and a little linen bag, and 
closed the door of the cupboard. “The 
confident, overbearing fool!’ He crossed 
to his writing-table, and opened the box. 


SCORTED by Filoméne, Chauviniére 
swaggered presently into the library, 
lithe and active in his long grey coat, tri- 
color sash, from which a sabre now 
dangled. Within the threshold he halted, 
irony in every line of him. “I am here, my 
dear ci-devant, to exhort you in the 
fraternal spirit. .. .” 
He broke off. A slight movement in the 
corner on his right drew his glance aside. 
“Why? Who’s this that . . . .” Again 
he checked, leaning forward, and staring. 
He took a quick step, and stopped again. 
Then an oath escaped him, and on the 
heels of that a laugh, loud and full of 
relish. “Why here’s a meeting!” He swept 





off his hat. “It becomes necessary to un- 
cover.” He bowed. “And how long may 
youshave been here, my dear secretary?” 

“Since last night, citizen,” said the lady 
simply, so simply and calmly that it stag- 
gered him. 

“Oh since last night, citizen!” he mim- 
icked her. “Since last night, eh? Name of 
a name! I find more than I sought.” He 
moved to advance towards her. 

“Stand where you are!” 

The cold crisp tone arrested him. He 
stiffened as he confronted Corbigny across 
half the room. There was in that gentle- 
man’s attitude, in his very calm, some- 
thing sinister and menacing. Instantly 
Chauviniére scented danger, and as in- 
stantly would he have forestalled it, but 
that he was undone by the mockery in 
which he dealt so lavishly. His absurd 
gesture of mock-deference, cumbered now 
his right hand with his doffed hat. Before 
he could slip that hand into his bosom to 
pluck thence the pistol which he carried 
ready for just such emergencies, it was 
necessary to be rid of the hat. He tucked 
it swiftly under his left arm. But got 
no farther. 

It was the danger signal to Corbigny, 
and Corbigny now covered him with a 
heavy duelling pistol, steadied upon his 
left forearm. “Move a finger, Citizen- 
Representative, and I'll kill you.” 

Chauviniére obeyed, but none too liter- 
ally. He planted his feet wide, and folded 
his hands behind him. Then he laughed. 

“Really! Really! My dear ci-devant! 
Why should you desire to intimidate me?” 

“You misapprehend me. I am not pro- 
posing to intimidate you.” 

“What then?” 

“To kill you.” 

Again Chauviniére laughed, but he paled 
a little under his tan. 

“Let us be practical, citizen. How can 
my death serve you?” 

Corbigny remained unperturbed. “You 
are forgetting that my life being already 
forfeit, I can lose nothing by killing you.” 

“You mean that you intend to murder 
me in cold blood? It is inconceivable. 
After all, you are a gentleman, not an 
assassin.” There was no mockery now in 
Chauviniére’s voice. It was warmly earn- 
est. “At least, let us exchange shots, here 
in this room—at ten paces, or any distance 
that you please elsewhere. You cannot do 
less than that.” 

Monsieur de Corbigny resumed his 
urbanity. “I am desolated to refuse you 
even that. If it were a question only of 
myself, I would accede gladly. But there 
is Mademoiselle de Montsorbier. I cannot 
allow her fate to depend upon luck or 
markmanship.” 

“Wait!” said the lady sharply, and she 
advanced a step. “Let us be practical, as 
the Citizen-Representative suggested. Let 
WR rienrk ch: 

Two pistol-shots ringing out almost 
simultaneously cropped short her speech. 

Her sudden intervention, and perhaps 
even more the little forward movement 


that she made, momentarily drew Corbig-- 


ny’s eyes to her. In that moment the 
ever-watchful Chauviniére perceived his 
opportunity. Into the bosom of his broad- 
lapelled coat flashed his right hand, and 
out again with a pistol, which he dis- 
charged at the Vicomte, almost without 
aiming. But swift as was the movement, 
it was not swift enough; for, perceiving 
it, the Vicomte fired no more than a 
fraction of a heart-beat later. 

Corbigny stepped back, white and 
shaken, but unharmed. The other’s bullet 
iad grazed his shoulder. Chauviniére reeled 
to the wall, pressing over his left breast 
a hand which grew red almost at once 
with the blood oozing between the fingers. 

“At least, I’ve had my shot,” he said, 
and his features twisted into a grin. “I 
hope I’ve given better than I’ve received. 
Cy es 

He broke off to cough. His features 
writhed, his limbs twitched, and finally 
he slid down the wall into a little heap 
from which his knees protruded sharply. 

The Vicomte stepped sharply across to 
screen him, “Please go,” he said over his 
shoulder. “Please go at once.” 

Mademoiselle de Montsorbier hesitated, 
made as if she would disregard the com- 
mand, then ended by obeying. 

Ten minutes later [Turn to page 58] 





“Pink 
Tooth 
Brush”— 


A modern evil with a 


very simple treatment 


| 


HAT slight pink tint on your 
tooth brush, after you have 
brushed your teeth, may not be 


very important. Certainly it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you have pyor- 
thea, but it does indicate that you 
ought to pay a little serious attention 
to the condition of your gums. 


For under our modern regime of soft 


food and hasty eating, gums have a 
decided tendency to grow soft, to be- 
come tender and weak, and to bleed 
easily at the touch of the brush. 


This should be quickly corrected, 


for serious dangers to the teeth and the 
gum structure lie 
in the train of 
this condition if 
allowed to con- 
tinue. 
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HE counter measure is simple and 


effective—massage with Ipana Tooth 
Paste after the usual cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. The massage it- 
self is good, and the ziratol content of 
Ipana makes it doubly good. 


The coupon will bring you a ten- 


day tube of Ipana, but a larger tube 
from your druggist will last you more 
than a month. Try it, use it faithfully! 
Your teeth will be whiter, your gums 
will be healthier, and every time you 
use it you will enjoy its delicious 
taste—its refreshing effects! 


IPAN 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 








. 7 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 1 
Dept. E 17, 73 West Street, New York,N. Y. | 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA ! 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed isatwo-centstamp { 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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| mecially 
In WINTER- 


—a normal diet 


for every normal child 


Growing children have special 
need for summer greens in win- 
ter—to balance heavier foods. 
It’s an essential health-help for 
young and old alike. 

Often it seems hard to supply 
this winter need—when markets 
afford such a scant and costly 
supply of fresh foods. Yet-you 
can always serve spinach—one 
of the most valuable, most tempt- 
ing of all green vegetables. 


Det Monvre Spinach is the 
finest spinach grown, scientif- 
ically cooked to retain its body- 
building iron, health-sustaining 
vitamins and tonic mineral salts. 
Sealed in, it reaches you fresh 
and tender as the day packed. 
Clean, convenient and economi- 
cal! There’s no grit, no waste 
and no bother of preparation. 


Serve spinach often, but for 
quality’s sake, be sure you say— 
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for copy. Address Department 610, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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THE NUPTIALS OF CORBIGNY 


[Continued from page 57] 


Monsieur de Corbigny came to her 
in the hall. He was grave, but quite com- 
posed. He found her alone with Filoméne. 
The Fougereots, he knew, were at werk 
out of doors. She was beside him at a 
bound. “‘We have no time to lose.” 

“T could not permit that he should con- 
tinue to live.” Thus spoke the lover, show- 
ing his jealousy. 

“He would have served us better liv- 
ing.” 

“T desired no service of him; not even 
a service that might have saved my life.” 

“Oh, will you listen! My life, too, is at 
issue. We might have constrained from 
him three lines of writing to inform the 
members of the Tribunal that he had 
suddenly been called away to Nevers or 
Paris. Then we could have locked him in 
the cellar to give us time to get away. 
Your hastiness spoilt all.” 

He stood suddenly contrite before her. 

“Now we must repair the thing as best 
we can. I'll try when I am calmer, when 
I have ceased to shake if I ever do. Oh, I 
am a little coward, when all is said.” 

He took her in his arms to comfort her 
and to still her tremors as well as further 
te question her. But she presently with- 
drew, bidding him to make ready for a 
journey. “You think that it can profit me 
to attempt to escape?” he asked her. 

“T think it can, if you’ll be guided by 
me this time.” ‘ 

She issued orders which he did not 
understand. But in his penitence he bowed 
toc them, nor probed their significance in 
view of her assurance. She desired to be 
made free of his wardrobe, and she further 
desired that Fougereot be summoned 
at once and sent to her. 

When, more than an hour Jater, she re- 
joined him, he was waiting for her, spurred 
and booted, a cloak and a valise on the 
settle beside him. 

From his wardrobe she had contrived to 
adapt herself garments which gave her 
very much the appearance she had worn 
on her first flight from Paris as Chauv- 
iniére’s secretary. She was brisk and de- 
termined in manner, so that Corbigny’s 
wonder grew ever as he watched and 
listened. He was beginning to perceive 


something of the spirit in her. 

Her first question was for Fougereot, 
who waited there with his master. “You 
have made all ready?” 

“Everything as mademoiselle 
manded.” 

“And your family?” 

“Waiting out of doors with, Filoméne.” 

“The scarf and hat?” 

“Here, mademoiselle.” He pointed to 
the tricolor sash and the plumed hat, ly- 
ing on a chair. 

She took them up, and proffered them 
to the Vicomte. “My friend, you must 
wear these.” He shrank a little. “It is a 
necessity,” she insisted. “Henceforth, you are 
the Citizen-Representative Chauviniére.” 

She spent a moment in assisting Cor- 
bigny to assume the sash of office, then 
led him out, Fougeredt following. Came 
brief but very touching farewells between 
the seigneur and his shrunken family. 

“You will care for the land,” Made- 
moiselle de Montsorbier told them, “and 
count it your own until Monsieur the 
Vicomte comes to claim it again.” 

Corbigny, still half-bemused, mounted 
his waiting horse, and she.hers; and pres- 
ently by a path that skirted the little town 
of Poussignot they were trotting through 
the dusk, their faces set towards Bur- 
gundy. 

“By dawn we shall be far away,” she 
said. “Henceforth you are the Repre- 
sentative Chauviniére on a mission to 
Switzerland, and I am your secretary 
Antoine. You had better carry these. They 
are the passports of the Committee of 
Safety to the Representative and his secre- 
tary, enjoining upon all to aid and none 
to hinder them in the name of the Republic 
One and Indivisible. And there are some 
other papers, too, of importance, enjoin- 
ing obedience upon all civil functionaries.” 

He was silent a long time in sheer 
wonder. “I should have known that you 
did not hope to strike blindly across the 
frontier. This makes assured! Oh, it is as 
incredible as you are, Cléonie!” 

Her laughter answered him, but this 
time very soft and tender. And the mar- 
riage followed a week later, when they 
found themselves amid friends. 


com- 





YOUR OVEN WILL KEEP 
YOU OUT of “he KITCHEN 


[Continued from page 32] 


and core. Place an apple in center of each 
square of pastry, fill center with sugar, 
dash of cinnamon and grating of nutmeg. 
Dot top with butter. Wet edges of each 
pastry square with white of egg, bring 
corners up to lap slightly on top of apple. 
Pinch tightly with finger tips. Sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon, put into greased 
shallow pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F) 50 to 60 minutes. Serve with 
hard or liquid sauce. 


A DINNER TO BE COOKED 
BETWEEN 400° AND 450° F. 


Beefsteak and Vegetable Pie with 
Biscuit Crust 
Baked Squash 
Popovers with Cream Filling 


The Beefsteak Pie which is made from 
left-over beefsteak can be prepared and 
cooked in less than an hour, as can the 
squash and pudding. We made the pie, 
all except the biscuit-dough crust, early 
in the day. At 5:30 we put the squash 
and popovers in the heated oven, made 
the biscuit dough for the meat pie, pre- 
pared soup, made Cream Filling, arranged 
the salad. Twenty minutes before time to 
serve dinner we put in the meat pie. 


SWEET POPOVERS 
2 eggs 
\% teaspoon vanilla 


1 tablespoon melted 
shortening 


1 cup flour 
% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 cup milk 


Mix and sift flour, salt and sugar. Add 
milk gradually, then well-beaten eggs, 
vanilla and shortening. Beat thoroughly 
with egg beater. Pour batter into heated, 
greased popover pans or earthen custard 


cups. Bake in hot oven (400° F) 40 or 
45 minutes. If tops brown too quickly, 
cover with brown paper. Remove efrom 
oven, slip out of pans and put back in 
pans, upside down. Return to oven for 
3 to 5 minutes to dry out so they will not 
fall. When ready to serve slit and fill with 
whipped cream or custard. 


A DINNER TO BE COOKED 
BETWEEN 450° AND 500° F. 


Roast of Beef 
Baked Potatoes Scalloped Cabbage 
Banana Cream Pie 

A roast of almost any kind requires a 
hot oven, so it is well to plan to serve 
potatoes roasted with the meat or baked 
in their skins, as they require a hot oven, 
too. A scalloped dish made from cooked 
food also needs a hot oven, so you can 
plan to have some left-over vegetables to 
be combined with white sauce, bread- 
crumbs and cheese, when you have roast. 

For rare roast beef, allow about 10 or 
12 minutes to the pound, for a well-done 
roast allow 15 to 20 minutes per pound. 
Start your oven at 500 degrees F. to 
sear the outside of the roast After about 
20 minutes, reduce heat to 450 and let 
oven remain at this temperature the re- 
mainder of the time. Forty-five minutes 
before dinner put potatoes and pie shell 
in to cook and 15 minutes later take out 
pastry and put in the scalloped vege- 
tables to heat through and brown on top. 
While meat is cooking, make the filling 
for your pie on top of the stove, prepare 
the salad and set the table. 

The leaflet, Menus for Winter and 
Summer, costs only two cents. Address: 
The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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octors 
say: 
‘Diaper rash can 
often be traced to 
this one cause - 


His tender little skin is so sensitive 


NY mother takes the greatest 
pains in caring for her baby’s 
diapers. 

Yet doctors say that often diaper 
rash can be traced to one thing—the 
use of soaps,—cakes, flakes or chips 
—containing free alkali. 

For alkali cannot easily be rinsed 
away. It clings to garments and is 
cruellyirritating toyour baby’stender 
skin. 

You are absolutely safe when you 


| use Lux. It does not contain free alkali 


or any other harmful ingredient. 
You know how utterly harmless Lux 
is, how safe it is for even the most 
delicate fabric. 


Won’t Shrink Woolens. Tiny woolens 
love Lux, too. When you rub woolens 
with cake soap, no matter how good, 
they mat and shrink, making baby 
uncomfortable. With Lux there is no 
rubbing at all. Lux leaves woolens soft, 
fluffy, unshrunken. Full directions on 
the package. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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THE GREATEST STORY IN 


THE WORLD TODAY 


[Continued from page 14| 


which to work, walk and meditate—the 
everlasting hills to which to lift up the 
eyes. Benito was two years here. Tradi- 
tions of him are told with humor—his 
passion to command; his ready use of 
his fists; his quick mastery of his lessons. 
But they are proudest of the fact that he 
never forgets them; that in many ways 
since he has been in power, he has favored 
the educational undertakings of the 
Salesian Fathers. 

Mussolini was eleven years of age when 
he left the school, and as there still 
seemed no hope of making a blacksmith 
of him he was sent to a normal school 
near home in the little town of For- 
limpopoli, close to Forli. Here too they 
have their traditions of him; his old 
teachers are unanimous in declaring him 
kard to control, insistent on following his 
own will as to what he studied and how, 
contemptuous of routine, fertile with in- 
convenient questions, and a tremendous 
reader. Mussolini was within a few days of 
his eighteenth birthday when he left this 
normal school, a certificate entitling him 
to teach in primary schools in his pocket. 

The next ten years of his life were spent 
in a hard and insistent struggle to find 
satisfactory outlets for his energies—a way 
to serve usefully the cause of the poor 
which was now his. He was acutely con- 
scious of his inexperience; he wanted to 
see the world; to study with great teach- 
ers; to meet the revolutionary youths of 
all countries. He had no money; but 
after a short éxperience as a teacher, he 
determined to risk it. He made his way 
into Switzerland, where, after living by 
odd jobs, he learned the mason’s trade as 
something useful wherever he would go. 
More than once his activities and his 
associations in Switzerland caused his ar- 
rest. He claims to have served eleven 
terms in jail! After three or four years 
of this wandering and irregular existence, 
he went back to Italy to throw himself 
fully and violently into the socialistic 
struggle. His teaching soon gave way to 
writing and to serving as secretary in 
socialistic organizations. Indeed in this 
period he found his true calling—that of 
the journalist. He studied as he wrote, and 
his writings covered a wide range outside 
of current affairs, an essay on the Poetry of 
Klopstock, a History of Philosophy which 
never saw the light, and many romances. 

In 1910 Mussolini began his first in- 
dependent editing, at Forli, a little paper 
called “The Class Struggle.” His tem- 
pestuous and unsatisfied nature reflected 
itself frankly in his columns. But there 
is also a basis of reason, understanding 
and good sense. Many things he wrote 
Which he might write today; for instance 
his definition of Socialism: “Socialism is 
not a matter of merchandise or politics, 
it is not a romance or a sport, but a 
fofce for the moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion of men and women.” It sounds like 
some of his efforts today to define Fascism. 
His energy; his ardor; his endless am- 
bition made him dissatisfied with every- 
thing inside as well as outside his party. 

His voice began to be listened to be- 
yond the confines of Forli. Finally his 
activities brought him to Milan where he 
Was soon editing the leading paper of his 
party, “Avante” (Forward). He put a 
force into that sheet that more than 
doubled its circulation. But his efforts 
at revolution, although on a larger scale, 
Succeeded only a little better than that 


which he had attempted at Forli. 
Mussolini was learning that it takes more 
than principles and excitement to carry on 
any kind of continuous action in the 
present world. 

And then came the Great War! Mus- 
solini’s involuntary cry in his newspaper 
when the news came was, “Down with 
War.” Yet the terrible events of the first 
week of the War shook him. The party 
hooted him. When Paris was finally 
threatened he capitulated, “Italy is in 
danger! We must support the Allies!” 
Mussolini had found that it was his 
Country and not his Party that was the 
deepest passion of his heart. He resigned 
his editorship of “Avante,” and promptly 
started a paper he called the “People of 
Italy” (Il Popolo D’Italia)— its theme 
was intervention. Seeing the ardor of his 
young followers, Mussolini formed in 
January, 1915 (note that this is four years 
before he organized the present Fascisti 
Party) what he called the “Fasci,” a 
group committed to intervention. 

Italy did go into the War; and a few 
months after she entered, Mussolini’s class 
was called and he went to the front as a 
private. In February, 1917, he was shot 
to pieces by a bursting trench mortar, 
causing forty-two wounds. He _ lived 
through it; but it made him unfit for 
further service and he went back to his 
paper. He believed now that the revolu- 
tion the Socialists were trying to force 
would fail if there could be opposed 
to it a strong, united, well-led front. So he 
set out to create that front! Of course 
this new kind of revolution required clever 
manipulation of his old teachings. How 
was this long time foe of Capitalism to 
explain his present defense of it? This 
is what he said: “Capitalism has borne 
the monstrous burden of War, and still 
has the strength to shoulder the burdens 
of Peace today. Immense tracts of Asia, 
Africa, even America and Australia are 
still undeveloped. Capitalism, spreading 
from Europe, will cover the whole earth. 
The shoulders of the Proletariat are not yet 
strong enough to bear the terrific burden 
of civilizing such areas!” Yet Mussolini 
did not leave the Proletariat without hope. 
“The Proletariat,” he said, “must follow in 
the wake of Capitalists, and in the given 
moment come to terms with them, divid- 
ing the spoils with them and sweeping 
aside the parasites, both right and left, 
who live on the margin of production.” 

“T am a very different man from what 
I was in 1914,” Mussolini said at this time. 
“T have progressed, I have been experienc- 
ing life, studying men, I know more, try 
to know more every day, and I change my 
views as often as 1 find it necessary in 
order to fit them to my larger knowledge!” 
Nothing argues better for the final success 
of his plans than just this willingness 
to treat them as a builder would, taking 
time to plan, subjecting each part to 
the test of experience, correcting care- 
fully, supervising eternally. And if it suc- 
ceeds? Why then the monopolistic power 
of politicians which has prevailed will 
be challenged in countries other than Italy. 

Can “Mussolini handle what he has 
undertaken? Providing of course, he is 
allowed to live out his natural life, some- 
thing which his Communist enemies seem 
determined he shall not do. To bring his 
budding plans to fruition is going to take 
endless patience, attention to detail, faith! 

[Continued in Fepruary McCatv’s] 





THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 23] 


of her dress, only to be instantly with- 
drawn. Yet Consuelo had seen the move- 
ment. Her manner changed. 
: Larry,” she said, more gently, “what 
as happened? Why did our friendship 
§0 all to pieces when we tried to make 
it permanent? What’s been the matter 
With both of us?” And then, oh tremen- 
dous concession, “What have I done?” 
You haven’t done a blessed thing,” 
Sasped Larry. He came closer, and when 
© spoke again, something had gone 
tong with his voice. “It’s I who have 
een doing something. Oh, something so 





stupid, Consuelo. 
beyond recall.” 

Consuelo felt a frigid finger tickling 
her throat. “What have you done that’s 
so awful?” She thought of Germaine, 
fair and detestable. “You’d better tell 
me about it.” 

“T can’t do that,” he exclaimed thickly. 
“I can’t tell you. It would be a breach 
of honor.” 

“A breach of honor,” Consuelo mim- 
icked. “What a tremendous sense of 
honor you have.” 

[Continued in Fesruary McCatv’s] 
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“and when it 
comes to coftee 
~well thats 


“TAVERY now and then, in 
my correspondence about 
foods and cooking, I find an 
illuminating letter from a hus- 
band. Here is one bringing up 
a subject dear to every man’s 
heart—good coffee. 
‘My wife’s cooking has been won- 
derful ever since she discovered 
Condensed Milk. What desserts she 
can make! And when it comes to 
coffee! Well, that’s right where 
Condensed Milk belongs!’ 
“This is the usual opinion of 
men. For Condensed Milk gives 
coffee just those qualities they 
like—smooth, creamy, thor- 
oughly satisfying ‘body’. 
Tempting golden color. And a 
rich blended flavor — because 
Condensed Milk is a real blend 
—pure, doubly-rich milk thor- 
oughly combined with sugar. 


“It’s a wonderful improve- 
ment over plain milk, or even 







EAGLE \ BRAND 


HE most attractive 

way to serve Con- 
densed Milk for your 
coffee is from a covered 
container (a marmalade 
or jam jar). Replenish 
from time to time and 
keep covered when not 
in use. 


right where ~ 
condensed milk belongs 






/ 


f 


top milk, and sugar—and the 
saving, as compared with cream, 
is tremendous. 

“Ask your grocer for Eagle 
Brandor one of the other Borden 
brands of Condensed Milk— 
then try it for a week and con- 
vince yourself. ; 

“For Condensed Milk desserts 
—send tothe Borden Company, 
604 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
a free copy of my book, Milk 
and its Place in jue 4 
Good Cookery. 
It gives full in- 
formation on milk 
in all its modern 
forms, with hun- 
dreds of interest- 
ing practical 
recipes.” 

ritelinde Ctaddorh- 

Mildred Maddocks Bentley, for- 
merly Director of Good House- 
keeping Institute, and well known 


consultant and author on cooking 
and domestic science subjects. 
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The RADIO FAIRY TELLS se STORY 
of ALFRED “ee GREAT 


see BY HELEN MORRIS 3&3 


ILLustTRATED By O. F. Howarp 


Caroline held her breath as the picture 





AROLINE was waiting eagerly, close 

to her daddy’s radio, for this was the 

day that Tempa, the darling fairy 
from the radio, was to come to her again. 
You remember how the fairy sat on the loud 
speaker and told Caroline stories of little 
children of other times and let her see shut- 
eye pictures of those far-away days. And 
this time Caroline had a brand-new thought. 
Tempa had a way of coming on you very 
suddenly. You didn’t know how she came— 
she just was not and then she just as suddenly 
was. Caroline kept her eyes glued right to the 
hern and waited. This time she was going to 
see her actually come. 

Suddenly she felt a sneeze coming, and 
began hunting for her handkerchief and, just 
as the sneeze really came, she heard a tinkling 
laugh and there sat Tempa, on the loud 
speaker,; swinging her feet and smiling gaily 
down at Caroline. 

Caroline clapped her hands and quite forgot 
to ask her how she got there so quickly. 
“What are you going to tell me today?” she 
asked. “See, I’m all cleaned up so you can be 
proud of me, and I have a clean ribbon and 
a clean hanky, and nurse polished my shoes.” 

Tempa looked her approval. “You look 
very sweet indeed. It is nice to find a little 
girl take a lot of trouble for me. I do ap- 
preciate it, dear. It is the very nicest kind 














changed to a tossing, tumbling sea, with an 
angry-looking beach and a great ship with 
many oars at its side just landed on it. From 
it came tumbling tall, fair-haired men with 
queer horned head gear and long weapons in 
their hands. She watched them fearfully as 
they swarmed up the beach towards a little 
village, whose frightened inhabitants ran away 
as fast as they could from these terrible in- 
vaders. They seemed to be running right out 
of the picture at her, and she opened her eyes 
for a moment. But seeing only Tempa’s re- 
assuring smile, she closed them again. 





OW the Danes went roaming the country, 
stealing whatever they found, 
And when they had looted a village they 
burned it all to the ground. 
Houses and churches they pillaged, they 
carried off silver and gold, 
Till the king was roused and angry at the 
tales his subjects told. 
So he and his brother Alfred set forth to 
fight for their land, 
With the very best of their warriors, a 
faithful and dauntless band. 
But the king was killed in battle, and 
Alfred ruled in his place. — 
And the Danes thought him young for a 
ruler, and laughed in his very face. 
There were many bitter battles before he 








of thanks you can give people to make your- 
self sweet and attractive for them. Now we 
must get on with our story. Shut your eyes, 
honey, and listen.” 

So Caroline obediently closed her eyes, and 
she saw a picture of a great room, richly fur- 
n'shed, with huge rugs of fur and chair-covers 
of crimson and blue. In a fireplace as big as Caroline’s whole 
kitchen burned a fire of monster logs, and on a rug of skins 
lay a little boy with long yellow hair. By his side was a dog, 
very large and looking something like the dog we call a Great 
Dane today. The little boy was turning slowly and with great 
care the leaves of a large book open on the floor before him. 
She was so interested in watching the little boy patting his 
dog’s head with one hand while he turned the leaves of the 
book with the other, that she was surprised when Tempa’s 
voice began: 


ANY a king had England had since first the realm began, 
But greater than Alfred none have been in the sight 
of God or man. 
The younger son of an English king of hundreds of years ago. 
Daily he rode his spirited horse and shot his great crossbow; 
Daily he raced with the other boys, with his dogs he 
shouted and played, 


And learned above all the English creed—never to be 
afraid. 

One day his mother called her sons and bade them take 
a look 


At a wonderful thing she had in her hands—a priceless 
treasure—a book. 

Now in those far days books were not made so easily 
as today— 

No printing machines 
made in a slower way. 

The pictures were straight from the artist’s hand, and a 
man with a skilful pen 

Wrote every word of the story by hand, for they knew 
naught of printing then, 

And a book was a precious thing that took a long, long 
time to make, 

And the few who owned them took of them the best care 
they could take. 

This book was in 
gleaming gold, 

And Alfred begged his mother to give him the book to hold. 

“This book,” she said, as he held it, “was made by the 
wise man, Bede, 

And the one of my boys shall have it who first learns 
how to read.” 

Now in those days there were no schools, and few could 
read and write, 

For there was no time to give to the arts when there 
were many foes to fight. 

But Alfred found a scholar at court, a pleasant man 
and wise, 

Who promised to teach the lad to read and win the 
coveted prize. 

So daily the little prince left his mates, forgot his dogs 
and his horse, 

To spend long hours with the master, learning of Wis- 
dom’s source. 

Sometimes he grew very weary, the letters seemed foolish 


were invented then, they were 


blue and scarlet with a border of 
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and small, 

Sometimes he was very discouraged and thought he could 
not learn at all. 

He heard the shouts of his comrades, he wanted so much 
to shirk, 

But he only set his shoulders square and settled back 
to work. 

Till one day he stood by his mother, straight and slim 
at her side, 

And read to her from the book, while she heard with a 
mother’s pride. 

“My son,” she said, “you have earned it,” and she put 
the big book in. his hand, 

“Tt is God’s book, the Bible, full of strength to understand.” 

Now Caroline: saw’ the picture change to another great 
room and the same boy, older now, sat at a huge desk. He 
was reading industriously from a big book propped before 
him, and there were other boooks on the desk. He was turn- 
ing the pages very slowly, lingering over them, and go!den 
gleams came from them. Tempa let the picture stay while 
her fluty voice went on. 


O Alfred grew to man- 
hood, learned to hunt and 
to ride, 

Learned of his _ father’s 
kingdom, of his race and his 
father’s pride, 

Learned by careful study, 
the things that a king should 
know: 

To be kind to the poor and 
lowly, to battle his country’s foe. 

But daily he stole from his 
duties, to his precious and 
dearest book, 

To give to a page of his 
Bible, were it only a fleeting 
look. 

As he grew older he added 
more to his precious store. 

But the book that his 
mother gave him, he studied 
more and more. 

Then one day the old king 
breathed his last, and the rule 
of the kingdom came, 

To Alfred’s older brother 
and now rang war’s great claim. 

For trouble came to the English from the Danes across 
the sea, 

‘ Who came to take their country and make the English 
ee. 





Young Alfred at work 


conquered the Danes, 
Before peace came again as of yore to En- 
glish farms and lanes, 
But Alfred had sworn to do it and now, in 
his greatest need, 
He found that not in vain as a child had 
he learned to read. 
For it had taught him patience, to slowly do his part, 
And his dearest book, the Bible, gave him faith and a 
steadfast heart. 
Little by little he won them, victories dearly bought, 
Not only by deeds did he do it, but by hard and 
patient thought. 
So little by little he conquered, and as when a little boy, 
The hard work that gave him his Bible gave him his 
greatest joy. 
So now, as he watched them fleeing, the foes of his 
heart and land, 
The worth of that early toiling he better could understand. 
At last the Danes were defeated, and the land had rest 
from its strife, ; 
And Alfred ruled the country, all his long and useful life. 
Caroline saw now the same rooms she had seen at the be- 
ginning of the story, filled with men in gay raiment, and 
lovely ladies in long veils. At one end of the room was a 
great throne, and on it sat Alfred, bearded now, but with 
the same eager light in his eyes that Caroline had seen in 
these cf the little boy at his mother’s knee. By his throne 
was a table, and on it lay a great book. One hand the 
king rested on it lovingly. 
She seemed almost to hear 
his gentle, grave voice, but it 
turned instead to Tempas. 


Serre” for all of his 
useful life was Alfred, 
England’s king, 

Wise he was in war and 
peace and wise in another 
thing: ; 

He did not gain all his 
wisdom in a year or a month 
or a day, ; 

But he learned it by patient 
working, a slower but surer 


way. a 

And the joy he felt in his 
reading, proud at his mother’s 
knee, 

He felt at each hard-won 
triumph, each difficult victory. 

So his land and his people 
loved him, sang his praises 
early and late, 

And History in its pages 
has surnamed him Alfred the 
Great.” 

AROLINE opened her eyes slowly. “I'll start at my 
Second Reader tomorrow,” she said. 

Tempa laughed. “That’s a good girl. Now, my dear, I 

must be going. Good-by.” She floated towards Caroline 


for just a second and the very next minute she was gone. 
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EASY LESSONS IN BASKETRY 
FOR THE BEGINNER 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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1S Te- i Raffia work, borrowed from early Indian art, is one of the simplest 

A forms of handicraft. The large Sewing Basket here shown has a 

4 colorful pattern woven in characteristic stitches (details below). 

untry, Vy The quaint little motifs were adapted from a piece 
of Peruvian pottery. 

» they 

- The smaller Covered Basket 

it the makesaconvenient receptacle 


for handkerchiefs, a small 
sewing kit, or even for men’s 
collars. Its decoration of 
gaily-colored flowers is an 
added attraction to this use- 
ful and _ durable basket 
created from” raffia, and 
reed. The stitch employed 
is the figure-eight (see de- 
tail 1 below). 
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w, in For the smart Envelope Bag 
shown at left, either raffia 

| had or paper rope may be used. 


Illustrated below is the sim- 

ple stitch (detail 3) worked 

on @ canvas foundation. 

Rose motifs from Design 

No. 1474 are worked in blue, 

peach color, yellow and 
green raffia. 






The fashionable Envelope 
Bag made of raffia 
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This stunning All-Raffia Bag is developed on canvas in the simple 
raffia-stiteh (detail 3 below). The design is stamped from Design 
No. 1474 and worked in vivid colors. An ideal size, about 
and 10 x 12 inehes and so useful! 
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Detail 1 Detail 3 Detail 2 






ages 


the NOTE: To make the Raffia Articles shown above, send for Basketry Direc- 


tions, to the Needlework Department, McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th Street, 
ew York City. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with your request. 


r, I 


Patterns may 
yline 


TI be bought from ail McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
te McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. 
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“Lysol” protected both 


Every year twenty thousand mothers die in 
childbirth in thiscountry.Our maternal death 
rate is the highest in the civilized world. 

Every year one hundred thousand babies die 
at birth. Another hundred thousand die in 
their first month of life. 


According to United States government re- 
ports, these unnecessary deaths are caused, 
in a vast majority of cases, by improper care 
of the mother and by infection caused by the 
lack of asepsis. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant, for a generation, 
has been the standard with hospitals and 
physicians at this most critical time of all 
—the birth of a child— when the tenderest 
tissues of both mother and baby are involved 
and life itself is in the balance. 













































In choosing a disinfectant for personal use 
—or for household disinfection—isn’t it wise 
to follow the example of the best hospitals? 


Write today for the free booklet, “Wen Basy Comes,” 
offered below. 








Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn 
& Fink Products Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 24, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Please send me free a copyof your “Lysol” HealthLibrary 
including the booklet, “When Baby Comes.” 
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Rich 
Thick Ketchup” 


Rich, because made from 
Heinz-grown, perfect toma- 
toes and cooked with granu- 


lated sugar and spices bought Il race 
by Heinz buyers where they 
grow. 

-Thick, because all surplus 
water is cooked out, leaving 
the full tomato essence, 
abounding in food value as 
That’s Heinz 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


set down about the great man. Where 
others have cheerfully made Washington 
a plaster saint, Mr. Woodward labors to 
prove him common clay. 

Washington’s early years Mr. Woodward 
describes with great vigor, and with a fine 
honesty of purpose, and Mr. Woodward 
does fine service to the real Washington 
in telling his readers quite succinctly that 
Washington had little to do with the 
Revolution until it was actually upon 
him. But he implies that this is due to 
his characteristic distaste for thought and 
for abstract reasoning. I think that his 
points here are somewhat unjust. Surely 


Mr. Woodward would share Washington’s 
hatred for all politicians. 

After all is said and done, Mr. Wood- 
ward offers his conclusions. It is that 
Washington was a very great man, one 
of the truly great ones of history in many 
respects. This conclusion is as magical as 
the feat of pulling a fine white rabbit 
from an old felt hat. For certainly Wash- 
ington is not drawn as a great man in 
any chapter of Mr. Woodward’s book. 

“George Washington, the Image and 
the Man” by W. E. Woodward, BONI 
AND LIVERIGHT $4.00. 





THE EUROPEAN EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


No wonder!, For the truth is that 
neither of the negotiators was in any ef- 
fective sense a plenipotentiary of the 
nation whom he represented. Neither the 
French nor the German Cabinet is at 
this moment more than a_ stopgap. 
Stresemann himself and the German 
Chancellor hold their office by a pre- 
carious tenure. M. Poincaré’s administra- 
tion is perhaps the most variegated and 
ill-assorted of any that has held office in 
France since 1870. Its raison d’étre, 
and the sole bond of union between 
its members, is the urgent need, if the 


credit of France is to be saved, of re- 
habilitating her finances and paving the 
way for the stabilization of the franc. 

What is the present temper of the 
French electorate towards a rapproche- 
ment, based on moral disarmament, with 
Germany? All that can be said is that 
the tardy admission of Germany to 
a seat on the Council of the League, with 
the unanimous approval, and indeed the 
demonstrative applause, of all the nations, 
great and small, who were represented in 
the Assembly at Geneva, brings the world 
a step nearer to moral disarmament 





THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


prettiness or confident self-assurance; as 
with all geniuses, there is something mys- 
terious in her perfection. Miss June Walk- 
er’s Lorelei is entirely convincing. It is 
clever and diverting, full of neat points. 


Vocally it has a rhythm oddly full of 
alluring innocence, silliness, youth and 
craft at *the same time. It ranks with 
Miss Walker’s work in Processional and 
The Glass Slipper as a capital performance. 





THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


were given by Woodman Thompson, whose 
scenery was good in design and color, by 
the chorus, which did some thrilling sing- 
ing in the Voodoo scene, and by the 
orchestra, under Mr. Harling’s leadership, 
of a size and quality seldom encountered 
in the commercial theatre, and offering 
such instrumental novelties as two grand 
pianos, a tuba, a bass clarinet, and a 
banjo. 

The work’s chief defect seemed to lie 
not so much in its material—some of 


which is excellent—as in a_ certain 
fumbling quality in its assembling and 
presentation. The book was rather loosely 
put together, and for all its melodramatic 
character, frequently talky, while Mr. 
Hopkin’s painfully deliberate staging 
tended to slow up matters still further. 

But if the creators of “Deep River” 
sometimes fumble, one must remember 
that they are groping in the dark, at- 
tempting something that has never before 
been tried in America. 





THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


In the sermon here reviewed Dr. Cad- 
man deals with the most vital reality of 
the religious life, taking for his text the 
words of St. Paul: “It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me.” (Gal. 1:15, 16.) 
Dr. Cadman recalls the great saying of 
St. Augustine that God has made us for 
Himself : 

“The exact method of this ‘making’ 
may be obscure, the creative process may 
seem complex. But the faith that we be- 
long to the Everlasting Father will not 
budge. A Power greater than human; a 


Benevolence far transcending our best 
affections, shines forth in Sinai and 
Golgotha; in heroes of prophecy and 
saints of the Cross, who have awakened 
us to a fresh sense of truth, beauty, and 
goodness. They testify that God is in- 
dependent of the world, and above the 
works of His hands. 

I emphasize this deciding reality be- 
cause the radical evil of our day is the 
cheap estimate men place on themselves 
—their animality in contrast to their 
spirituality.” 





THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


impressionable writer of this review. 

I have seen many love scenes on the 
screen, in which the most celebrated 
romanticists—John Barrymore, Rudolph 
Valentino, John Gilbert and others—did 
their utmost to project the tender passion 
through the lens of a camera. But none 
of them can compare, in point of appeal- 
ing beauty, with this strange scene between 


a diminutive, moon-faced comedian and a 
blind girl. 

Also recommended: “The -Big Parade,” 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “The Black Pirate,” 
“Variety,” “Sparrows,” Beau Geste,” “The 
Show-Off,” “One Minute to Play,” “So 
This Is Paris” and “The Better Ole.” 








THE NEWS EVENT OF THE MONTH 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


[Continued from page 28] 


the lofty pinnacle of the male. The pre- 
sumption was that if one sex could be 
so subjected and exploited there must be 
some real inferiority. Shaw chose a far 
more effective method of attack when 
he took for granted that any sex inferior- 
ity beyond that of physical brawn was 
purely imaginary, and showed his women 
not as fighting for their rights but as 
controlling all the surrounding scene with 


effortless serenity. Undoubtedly, Shaw 
understood the real position of woman in 
his own day more clearly than did her 
more sentimental champions. The popular 
expectation of how a woman is likely to 
behave under a given set of circumstances 
has changed since 1890, and there can be 
little doubt that some credit for the change 
should go to the clear sighted creator of 
Candida, Anne and Dolly. 
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DISCOVERING A LOST CITY 


[Continued 


until the Tired Cavalier, in the lead, 
made a sudden turn and stopped be- 
fore a little door that resembled the 
entrance to a safe. Above it was written: 
“Hop Ky—Tmong An.” Inside was a 
barred enclosure similar to a box-office. 
This was occupied by an ancient Chinese 
who, after a conversation in French with 
my host, led us upstairs into a low, gas- 
lit. room where, sprawled upon long 
wooden slabs, a number of yellow men 
were smoking opium. The place was fairly 
clean, but the thick fumes from the 
poppy-treacle made it almost unendurable. 
I tried to realize that I was in an “opium 
den”, and that I should feel rather 
vicious, at least desperate; but I was too 
nauseated to do other than desire clean 
air. 
From this first place we went to a 
second and larger establishment. Here, 
as at the other house, there was the cus- 
tomary barred cage below, the narrow 
stairs that led up to a large room, but 
the bunks were fenced off, thus giving a 
certain privacy to the smokers. 

At the third place (just off one of the 
main streets of Cholon) my host suggested 
that I try a pipe. It was the largest opium- 
house we had visited, with cages upstairs 
and down, and a few private rooms par- 
titioned off. Evidentiy I had become ac- 
customed to the smell of opium, for the 
fumes no longer nauseated me. 

A pock-marked Chinese conducted us up- 
stairs and to a room at the front, all with 
an air of ridiculous secrecy; which was 
explained when the Tired Cavalier told 
me that foreigners were not allowed to 
smoke opium at these places without a 
permit. As an attendant prepared two pipes, 
I watched the other patrons through the 
doorway. The effect was bewildering 
unreality. In the vaporish gloom the tiny 
lamps of the smokers made flowers of 
flame; and in a dark corner an obscure 
figure was twanging a moon-guitar. As 
though to italicize the unreality, the 
mingled noises of motor cars and strident 
voices came up from the street. 

One cannot carelessly smoke an opium- 
pipe as one does the first time he smokes 
an ordinary tobacco-pipe. It is a matter 
of great technique. The Tired Cavalier 
had to repeat his illustration before I was 
successful. It is done in this fashion: a 
man lies on his side, with his head resting 
upon a small block of wood, while the 
attendant twists a bit of viscid gum on a 
needle, holds it over a lighted lamp until 
it bubbles, and dips it in a small cup of 
dark liquid; then he takes the pipe— 
usually made of bamboo, with a metal 
bow! in the center—and inhales while the 
cpium sizzles and cooks over the flame. 
Four or five long puffs, and the pipe is 
finished. I waited expectantly after my 
first pipe. But nothing happened. The 
Tired Cavalier suggested another. Again 
I waited, expecting a stealthy drowsiness 
to glide over me and melt my conscious- 
ness into purple twilight. I smoked three 
pipes. And then my head began to swell; 
green and yellow vertigo danced before 
my eyes; I became violently nauseated... 
_When my stomach regained its equilib- 
rlum we left. The stairway seemed to 
careen beneath me and, outside, the lights 
ot Cholon were mad moons that reveled 
and mocked. 

_As we rode back to Saigon and the rush 
0. wind cleared my head, I felt enormously 
vicious—and disappointed. I had smoked 
opium. And another illusion had gone to 
the scaffold. 


DANCERS OF THE DUSK 


[S the late afternoon, riding out of the 
Moist greenness of Siem-reap, that little 
Village which, is the gateway to Angkor, 
I beheld the towers of Angkor-Wat 
thrusting up in the rain like gutted candles. 
alf an hour later I was in the sala or 
government bungalow. Now only a road 
and a wide moat separated me from the 
temple. The rain had ceased, the sky was 
Stay, overcast with a luminous burnished 
akg a reflection that seemed to run fluid 
Tom the west where the clouds were 
smoky gold. It was like some weird cre- 
puscular light. In it Angkor-Wat was 
in ge and pagan. The moat, drinking 
: € sunset, was tawny metal while. the 
ees of the temple (great irregular 
laras_ crowning those bewildering ter- 


from page 9] 


races) seemed chased in old gold upon 
the rain-cooled sky. As I watched, the 
light died from it, swiftly, like the last 
breath from a living thing, and then it 
was dead stone, its towers ghosts that 
haunted the dusk. In the roadway, a bul- 
lock cart creaked by; gleaming half-naked 
figures seemed to glide past with spec- 
tral litheness. Across the way, the broken 
obelisks of Angkor-Wat stood dark be- 
neath a single ascending star. 

It was Suryavarman II, some centuries 
later, who ordered the building of 
Angkor-Wat. Out of the toil and death of 
thousands of slaves that mammoth edifice 
rose stone upon stone, tier upon tier until, 
its towers crowned with golden lotuses, 
it dominated the surrounding marshy 
jungle and even the torn pyramids of 
Angkor-Thom, a monument to the cruelty 
and magnificence of the Khmers. 

Near the end of the Twelfth Century 
the empire reached its height. A com- 
paratively short time after that—between 
the years of 1295 and 1297—Angkor was 
visited by a Chinese ambassador, Tcheou- 
ta Khouan, whose memoirs are the only 
records of the manners and customs of 
this people. 

What a sumptuous civilizaton was 
theirs! Each individual had from twenty 
to a hundred slaves, and royal persons 
never walked but were carried in golden 
palanquins. The burnished lotus, emblem 
of Angkor’s weal, unfolded its aureate 
petals from every tower and dome; and 
in the temple were treasures of such extrav- 
agance as to intoxicate the temperate 
Occidental gaze. Attached to the shrines 
were numerous Tevadas, or _ sacred 
dancers, and I like to fancy those grace- 
ful creatures, lily-pale and flame-slim, 
dancing to the mounting rhythm of drums 
while swarthy priests, caste-marked with 
the colors of the trinity, heaped jasmine 
petals about the Shrine of Shiva. 

There were many of these dancers in 
the royal household. According to 
Tcheou-ta Khouan, in the palace of 
Phimenakas alone there were from three 
to five thousand concubines. Under 
these royal courtezans was another caste 
of women who also served the ruler. 
They were called Tchankia-lan, and were 
distinguished by a shaven spot over their 
brows and a touch of scarlet on forehead 
and temple. All the nobility and the 
wealthy annointed their bodies with 
sandal and musk; and the women beauti- 
fied themselves with saffron and henna 
and glossed their hair with sweet oils. 

The King received from a golden win- 
dow in the palace of Phimenakas, and 
when he went abroad he carried the 
Sacred Sword which the god Indra is 
reputed to have bequeathed to the Khmer 
emperors. What processions they must 
have been! Courtiers announcing the 
royal advent with conches, then the 
soldiers, followed by priests, and last, 
surrounded by courtezans and dancing 
girls, by troops and officials, the king him- 
self, carried in a jewelled palanquin and 
shaded by the numerous golden umbrellas 
to which his rank entitled him. 

Such was the prodigal splendor of 
Angkor at the time of Tcheou-ta Khouan’s 
visit. Golden rot was eating into the heart 
of the Khmer empire. In one mighty 
gesture, spending their wealth and their 
strength, these people had built Angkor— 
and their own tomb. In the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries they were at- 
tacked again by the Chams, also by the 
great Thai race, the Siamese. Then the 
slaves rose up against them. The end of 
the Fourteenth Century saw the last of 
Angkor’s lavish beauty and brutality. As a 
final ironic humiliation, the city, deserted, 
sacked, was delivered over to the jungle 
whose monstrous greenness inundated it, 
ripped wide its exquisite walls, tore its 
gods from their shrines, and held it 
captive until, more than five hundred 
years later, a wandering Frenchman came 
upon it and so stirred his country with 
his account of its greatness that in 1907 
France acquired it from Siam by one of 
those political feints which is called di- 
plomacy . . . Thus ends a history brazen 
as a scarlet poppy. 





Next month, in another article, 
GODS OF THE GREEN TWI- 
LIGHT, the author will tell of Ang- 
kor-Thom, dead city of the Khmers. 
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Although they presented rooms widely 
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controlled. Put in your cook- 
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SMOKE IN THE GULCH 


[Continued from page 15] 


Mountain? As she watched it, a strange 
feeling grew in her heart. 

It was three days later that she found 
who made the smoke. Coming up along 
the slope she caught a glimpse of some- 
thing moving between the madrone trees, 
and when she rounded a clump of azalea 
a man stood there. He was a young man, 
very young, scarce older than herself, and 
the girl drew up to look at him in wonder. 
Never had she seen one like him. His 
whole being bore the mark of another 
world, or so it seemed to Purtyface. He 
lcoked toward the girl with sombre dark 
eyes in a face of strange paleness, and 
Purtyface felt as if she had looked inad- 
em into the secret chambers of a 
soul. 

“Hello, mister,” she said, “did I give 
you a scare?” 

Instantly the boy turned and bowed. 
“Not exactly,” he replied, and Purtyface 
thought she had never heard so pleasing a 
voice, “but I wasn’t looking for visitors 
today.” 

“And you’re not getting them,” she 
flashed. “I’m at home. This is my Daddy’s 
range.” 

“Forgive me,” he said. “Then I’m the 
visitor—or would you say trespasser?” 

“T’d say you’re welcome,” said the girl 
swiftly. 

“And I’m happy to be welcomed.” 

“Camping?” asked Purtyface. 

“Yes. Sort of. Haven’t been so very 
well—doctors and all that. Nerves, I 
guess.” 

Purtyface nodded sagely. “You do look 
scrt—sort of—peaked,” she said, examin- 
ing him with sympathetic interest. “Aren’t 
you lonesome? Would you like to come 
along to The Levels and watch Grey 
Dapple run? He’s the prettiest thing in 
flight! Would you like?” she urged. 

“Like?” cried the stranger, “I’d love! 
This—this camping for the nerves is— 
isn’t what it’s cracked up to be.” 

“How long you been here?” the girl 
wanted to know. 

“Three months. Here—and other places. 
But let’s go.” 

So they climbed the steep side of 
Panther Mountain and Purtyface trotted 
Grey Dapple to the far end of The Levels 
while the boy stood at the rim. He 
watched while Grey Dapple whirled and 
went down the sounding stretch like all- 
possessed. When they came back the girl’s 
blue eyes were alight. 

“You ride him,” Purtyface offered and 
swung from the saddle. 

Eagerly the boy went up, turned, trot- 
ted to start and came back on the run. 

Purtyface clapped her hands as they 
went by. “You know how to ride!” she 
told him happily when they returned. 

As if by common consent they tied 
Grey Dapple to a sapling pine, and find- 
ing the steepest part of the cliff that rim- 
med The Levels east, sat down together. 

Purtyface told him of her hills and 
valleys, her own wild land, of her mother 
and her father—all of her innocent life, 
and then waited for a like in return. It 
came after a long interval when the boy 
looked out across the space with frowning 
eyes—a tale of life in an Eastern city, of 
indulgent and loving parents, of college 
and rowing on the crew. And the sun went 
grandly over toward the west, while the 
shadow of old Panther Peak walked up the 
farther slope. Finally the girl leaped up 
with a word of astonishment. 

“My stars!” she cried contritely, “my 
mother will be watching the trail! I must 
be going.” 

“Do you come here much?” the boy 
asked, watching her earnestly. “I hope 
you will—it’s so darned lonesome.” 

Purtyface nodded eagerly. “Sure I do,” 
she said, “this is my own private place of 
happiness. I’ll come again.” 

“And—Miss Garrison, if it wouldn’t 
be distasteful—will you mind not men- 
tioning that you found me here? Nerves, 
you know—I need solitude—and rest.” 
There was concern in the girl’s eyes. “Of 
course I won’t. Do you think I’d better 
come—myself ?” 

“Oh, you—why you rest me!” he cried. 
“T haven’t felt so well in—in months!” 

So Purtyface and Grey Dapple went 
swiftly down into the shadows, and at 
the first turn of the dim trail the girl 
stood in her stirrups to wave a hand high 


in farewell, and the boy waved back. 

For three whole days she did not ride. 
Then she went again to Panther Peak— 
and the boy was waiting at The Levels’ 
edge. 
“T didn’t know the hills could be so 
Icnesome!” he said. “I’ve watched the 
trail every afternoon!” 

They played like children, taking turns 
riding Grey Dapple up the stretch, and 
when they tired of that they left him there 
tied to the sapling, and climbed together 
high on the peak of Panther. They sat 
upon a great rock and talked and the 
enchanted hours passed in majesty. 

From that day forth the girl became 
insatiate of the hills and the horse. She 
rode more and more, and no matter 
which way she started out, she always 
came to the skirts of Panther Peak, to 
the boy who waited there. There was a 
trembling in her now, a blurring of her 
vision when first she caught sight of him. 
When he touched her hand the heart in 
her leaped and paused. And the day they 
stood beside the spring in Two Point 
Gulch and he had put a hesitant arm 
around her shoulders, Purtyface had felt 
as if she could not breathe for the choking 
in her throat. She had thought about it 
every day, every night, since, with wonder. 

And then, sitting together in their ac- 
customed place at The Levels’ rim one 
day, he took her hand and kissed it. The 
hungry arm went round her shoulders 
and the two young heads bent close, the 
red one and the black, shining in the 
lonely sun. 

And then the boy did a strange thing. 
He leaned forward and dropped his face 
in his hands, sitting silent on the rim. 
He rose abruptly, holding down his hands 
to lift Purtyface to her feet. He kissed her 
for the first time, hurriedly, and untied 
Grey Dapple. 

“Forgive me,” he said in an odd, choked 
voice, “nerves, I guess—and you know 
I’m lonely.” 

The girl whirled away down the drop- 
ping flank of Panther, half dazed. 

They met next with abashed eyes, but 
the boy this time took her into his arms, 
and the gir! slipped shy arms about his 
neck, Purtyface tried to speak something 
of the abundant joy that filled her. 

“Happiness,” she said dreamily, “is a 
forerunner of the life eternal, my mother 
says.” 

The boy sat very still. He did not reply 
and she went haltingly on. “You—you 
have made me see through the Pearly 
Gates right into Glory Land.” 

He made a smail despairing gesture. 
“Please don’t speak,” he said, “of—things 
like that!” 

“Happiness? Not happiness?” 

“No—that—other.” 

“Heaven? Why, it is the end of all 
good! Why not?” 

“Because,” he said thickly, “so darned 
few will reach it!” 

But Purtyface laughed and ran soft 
fingers through his thick, dark hair. 

It seemed somehow after that talk as if 
something went from the joyous meetings, 
as if a shadow drifted across the serene 
heavens. The dark face of the boy be- 
came sombre; there was a frown between 
his brows. But always he was gentleness 
itself to Purtyface. 

“Love,” Purtyface once said profoundly, 
“is the lever that levels all things. My 
mother says it brings down the high and 
lifts up the low. Love of home—and 
life—and all honest things—” 

The boy got up abruptly, walking 
wiftly out upon The Levels. Then he came 
back and snatched her to her feet that he 
might enfold her close. When he raised his 
head and looked at her there was in his 
eyes such a deadly sickness that she was 
terrified. 

“What have I said?” she cried. “Oh, 
Dearest ! What have I done to hurt you?” 

“Nothing,” he said thickly. “Go home, 
sweetheart—and—and maybe you’d best 
not come again.” 

“Not come!” cried Purtyface, “not 
come? Why, I must come forever! I love 
you. Don’t—you—love me—too?” 

“Only you— darling,” he whispered and 
hid his eyes against her throat. 

“Then what is there left to say?” she 
asked sweetly. “We'll be married and live 
forever in the same [Turn to page 81] 
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‘It’s the 


simple meal that needs , 
the Distinctive Touch 


Canned Asparagus — 
whether long spears 


~with Scrambled Eggs, 
Ruipe book, page 27 
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CALIFORNIA 
CANNED 


Packed in3 sizes of cans- 


TIPS in small square and 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 
Teme: lim@veltretcamectels 


this FREE 
recipe book 






or tips — offers delicacy 
in sO many tempting ways, 
conveniently and without 


overtaxing your purse ~ 
No one would think of cooking elaborate meals 
three times a day—day after day. There have to be 
simple meals,and many of them. 
Yet, no matter how simple the fare or how hurried 
the preparation, it is always easy to tempt the laziest 
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— in Toasted Rolls, 
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Recipe book, page 20° © 
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CMost Popular Salad and, 


appetite. Just serve California Canned Asparagus— 
either the long spears or the tips—the last word in 
vegetable delicacy. 


For most dishes, the asparagus is ready to serve just 
as it comes from the can, without waste or trimming. 
In addition to this economy, canned asparagus now 
costs less than it has for several years. 


Try the simple dishes illustrated on this page, or any 
of the many others described in our free recipe book 
“Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” And when 
striving to get a touch of distinction into. your daily 
menus, just remember that there is an appetizing, eco- 
nomical and healthful asparagus dish for any meal of 
the day—any time of the year. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 511-451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 







—with Baked Ham, 
» Recipe book, page 14 
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—with Parsley Butter, 
Recipe book, page 17 


Vegetable Delicacy 
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4791 4773 
Emhb. No. 1450 Emb., No. 1069 
No. 4791. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36, 8% yards of 40-inch; con- 
trasting, % yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1450 suggested in 
buttonhole- and darning-stitch. 
\ j No. 4785. Ladies’? and Misses’ No. 4773. Ladies’ and Misses’ V 
Two-Piece Dress; two-piece Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 D 
skirt with yoke. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, as 
ycars, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch, Width. Si 
blouse, 1% yards of 40-inch ma- about 1% yards. Monogram hi 
terial; skirt and trimming, 2 from Embroidery No. 1069 may ad 
yards of 40-inch. Width at be developed in erystal beads i 
lower edge, about 1% yards. outlined with silver thread. at 
\ A 
} \ | e No. 4761. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4754. Ladies’ and Misses’ Ny, 
J] i\ Dress; with surplice closing; Slip-On Dress; two-piece skirt SI 
| [ convertible collar. Sizes 14 to with double box-pleat at side. ea 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 4? 40 
f requires 3%, yards of 40-inch bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 54- 36 
material; contrasting, 54 yard inch material; contrasting, VY me 
4785 4754 of 40-inch. Width at lower yard of 54-inch. Width at ya 
edge, about 1% yards. lower edge, about 1% yards. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall deale rs, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 8?. 
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4778 4758 


Emb, No. 1558 


No. 4778. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; three-piece skirt 
attached to yoke. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 86 to 44 bust. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 54-inch 
material; tie belt, 2% yards of 
3-inch ribbon. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 


"18 No. 4774. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4758. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
96 Dress ; with three-piece wrap- Slip-On Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Ith, around skirt; set-in sleeves. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
an Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 4% yards of 32- 
<a bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards inch material. Width, about 1% i 
an of 40-ineh material; contrast- yards. Embroidery No. 1558 ied pa | 
] mi, % yard of 40-inch. Width may be developed in single- and Fa | bey 
’ at lower edge, about 1% yards. long-and-short-stitch. bf eee 
’ ; \ 
virt No. 4770. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4790. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
idé. Slip On Dress; inverted pleat at Two-Piece Dress; surplice 
wr each side, Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 blouse; two-piece skirt with cir- 
54- to 50 bust. Size 36,3% yardsof cular front. Sizes 14 to 18 
Y, 36-inch or 2% yards of 54-inch years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2 material. Width, about 1% 2% yards of 40-inch material ; 4770 4790 
ie yards, Single-stiteh Embroidery sleeves, 134 yards of 40-inch. Emb. No. 1466 





Vo. 1466 would be smart. 


ae 





Putterns may be bought from 


Width, about 1% yards. 


all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82, 
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Emb., No, 1395 
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FLOUNCES AND BOWS 


HERE is much that flies and floats from 
our new gowns. We are no longer severely 


simple. Shaggy, ragged flowers adorn most 
frocks, especially those for evening parties. 


Nearly all belts end in flying loops and stream- 
ers. Necklaces of roses are as frequent as in 
the South Seas, but ours are embroidered. Lace 
ruffles again fall from elbows. Flounces lengthen 
our skirts: Bows are tied smartly at wrists. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 








4779 
Emb. No, 1558 




















No. 4789. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress, Sizes 16 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, 1% yards of 40- 
inch material; lace, 38% 
yards of 20-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Beaded 
trimming may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1395. 


No. 4773. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; with 
two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36 requires 24% yards of 40- 
inch material; contrasting, 
1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 











No. 4755. Ladies’ and .Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; two- 
piece skirt with ruffles. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires, blouse, 
1% yards of 40-inch; skirt, 
23% yards of 40-inch. 
Width at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 


No. 4779. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 36-inch; sleeves, 
13 yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Attractive 
trimming may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1558 in 
single-stitch. 


No. 4769. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; two- 
piece skirt with flounces. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36 requires 5 
yards of 40-inch material ; 
ribbon, 4 yards of 2-inch. 
Width at lower edge, abou! 
1% yards. 





Patterns ‘may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 8&2. 
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7 4 | 4763 
fe ih \ Emb. No. 1483 
| \ | 4786 4777 
| \ ; Emb. No. 1395 
RS 
| | FASHIONS FOR EVENING 
T was Lanvin of Paris who revived the Empress 
| | Eugenie evening gown. By persistence she has 
| | made it a leading fashion. Most well-dressed 
| women own such a frock. The skirt is voluminous. 
| The bodice is long and usually fitted. Often there 
| is a bertha of fine lace. These sketches show the 
ef gowns at three stages—for youngsters and for 
( ff those not so young. Metal cloth, heavy satin, milli- 
tf ner’s velvet and lace over silver are fabrics used. 
‘ | / ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
| 
; | No. 4763. Misses’ and Jun- No. 4786. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4777. Ladies’ and Mis- 
| oy iors’ Dress; two-piece circu- ses’ Evening Dress; with ses’ Evening Dress. Sizes 16 
. , lar skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 gathered skirt and cape col- to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. 
. | \. years. Size 16 requires 2% lar. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 Size 36, 2% yards of 40- 
; \ yards of 36-inch material, to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% inch; tunie and plastrons, 
: Width, about 25% yards. yards of 36-inch material; 2% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
‘ = Flower appliqué motifs may cape collar, %& yard of 40- about 1% yards. Beaded de- 
a be made with Embroidery inch. Width at lower edge, sign may be made with Em- 
No. 1483. about 25% yards. broidery No. 1395, 








For back views see Page 8o. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. 
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4760 
Emb, No. 1558 








4758 
Emb, No, 1543 





PARIS 


L? Beare. 
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‘ THE SMART TOUCH OF RED 


HE searlet thread will run through our clothes 

this winter. In places it is patches, not threads. 
Red gowns and hats are good, worn separately or to- 
gether. Red sleeves in black or dark blue frocks remind 
us of Rome under the Borgias. Ragged red flowers are 
pinned on lapels and furs. Red lacquer buckles ornament 
belts. Embroidery in vest effect, a new touch this season, 
may be either all red or a mixture of blue and red. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 4758. Ladies’ and No. 4774. Ladies’ and No. 4760. Ladies’ and No. 4773. Ladies’ and 


Misses’ Slip-On Dress. Misses’ Dress; wrap- Misses’ Slip-On Dress. Misses’ Slip-On Dress; 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 around skirt. Sizes 14 Sizes 14 to 18 years, with two-piece _ skirt. 
to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% to 18 years, 36 to 50 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, Sizes 14 to 18 years, 


yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial, Width, about 1% 
yards. Embroidery No. 
1543 in single-stitch 
would be effective. 





bust. Size 36, 3 yards 

of 40-inch material; 

contrasting, *%& yard of 

40-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. 


2% yards of 54-inch; 
collar, % yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 2% 
yards. Embroidery No. 
1558 may be used. 


36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
8% yards of 40-inch 
material; contrasting, 
Y, yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page &-. 
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4769 
Emb, No. 1308 






4754 
Emb. No, 1300 
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THE NEWER INNOVATIONS 


HE slim silhouette remains, but gowns ‘are not 
the same. Among the outstanding novelties are the 
wide sleeves that run to the neckline and narrow at the 
wrists. There is a mannish short bosom front with gay 
buttons; a yoke gained by manipulating the fabric into 
gathers below the shoulder, and a narrow belt tied in a 
large front bow. The skirt with a double box-pleat at 
one side is new, also the embroidery in watch fob effect. 


No. 4770. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 50 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, % 
yard of 40-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 


OE ee 


oe 
ia 


No. 4771. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 16 to 18 years, 
386 to 50 bust. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 
40-inch; frilling, 4% 
yards of %4-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 


DE 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 4769. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% 
yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1808 for 
braiding may be used 
for sleeves. 


PARIS 


No. 4754. Ladies’ 


and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36,3% 
yards of 36-inch; vest, 


Y% yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
Motif suggested from 
Embroidery No. 1300. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The MeCall Co., 
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West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 
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“For the NINE 
first aid 
emergencies 
we mothers 
face most often 








Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 


*“VasELINE’ Petroleum Jelly is the 
favorite quick home treatment of thou- 
sands of women for: 





Minor cutsmwash under running water and 
apply *Vaseline’’ Jelly. 





More serious wounds.— sterilize, with an ap- 
proved — dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 4094 7 
and bandage lightly. { 






| 4692 


4694 vy Emb. No. 1560 


}) 
I\ 
4) |) 4793 
, * vip 
Burns—Cover the burned area with ‘‘Vaseline Aa 
Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. Change a ng“ ( SSS SS SSS zz ESS]]]]______—— === eS all 
dressing daily. 











For descriptions 


Scalds-—Cover the scalded area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
see Page 80, 


Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. Change 
dressing daily. 

Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with a 
sterilized needle, press out the water, and dress 
with ‘Vaseline * Jelly. 





































Sores — Apply “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Bumps and Bruises— Apply cold compresses, 
immediately, then dress with “‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. 

Colds—Squeeze a little “‘Vageline’’ Jelly in each 
nostril when retiring and massage the chest 
thoroughly with it. For tickling coughs take 

a teaspoonful internally as required. 
Chapped skin and lips—Cover lightly with 

Vaseline’ Jelly and leave on over night. 
““Waseline’’ Jelly is absolutely pure and safe. 
It protects the wounds, hastens healing, helps 
prev ent scars, 

Don't ever be without it. Get it from your 
druggist and remember when you ask for ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly that only the genuine article has the 
name Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
Cons'd., 17 State Street, New York City, on the 
package. 

Send for booklet containing all these uses and 
dozens besides. Keep it for reference. Address 
Dept. M 1-27. 














479 
Em) 
No. 1: 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 














Patterns may be bought from the McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 8?. 
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“Of all the 
hundreds of | 
ways to serve it 

SAYS Mrs. Deila Poo-.e 


of San Pedro, 
California 








| My favorite 
| is~right from 
| the can’ 


| Or course you enjoy Canned Ha- 
| waiian Pineapple in pies, cakes, salads, 
| fruit cups, cocktails, drinks, desserts and 
|| other made-up dishes. ; 


| But don’t forget that it’s an excellent 
ready-to-serve food as well as an ever- 
| popular ingredient. 

Open a can of Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple and you have an instant dessert 
that is unrivaled. 


And Crushed—“Pineapple Sauce” as 
-) it is called—is a most delicious treat, 
just as it is, for breakfast and as a side 
dish with meats. 


Bear in mind that both Sliced and 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple are iden- 
tical in quality and flavor. They are 
simply packed in these two forms— 
each form in various sizes of cans—to 
saveyourtimeandenergy in the kitchen. 






For descriptions 
see Page 80. 





Have you one of our newest recipe 
books illustrated below ? Send for your 
copy now while you think of it. 











Don’t Overlook 
Pineapple Ice Cream 
and Ices! 
Always refreshing! 

r atthe soda foun- 

tain or restaurant—or 

have your dealer send 
abeick orcartonhome. 








AL MLR. C, 1926 









—-For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
etna Ae of engien Semen See 




















79 
4793 rl Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
_Emb, No. 1496 “ Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It. 
No. 1560 Nene 
— ——— oe —— —— _—___—_—__—— Andsees 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., City ine 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. 





p HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has been pre- 
scribed by physicians as a harm- 
less antacid, laxative, and correc- 
tive in conditions attended with 








acidity of the stomach and intes- 
tines, with heartburn, sour eruc- 
tations, sick headache and flatu- 
lence; and in other complaints 
attended with sour stomach, bil- 


lousness and constipation. 














Millions have found it ideal, be- 
cause it is harmless, almost taste- 








less, mild in operation and never 


causes nausea, griping or the 





slightest inconvenience. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON | 









Amazing New Field for Women 
Earn $25 to $35 a week, 
Now there is a new profitable field 
open to ‘ambit ious women—Dental 
lursing. Includes assisting the den- 
working, meeting 


INTERIOR 


ARON 
at Home 


si j—th sult of 27 
years’ experience teaching nursi- 
ILE LEARNING 





Start now. No special 


QUICK, EASY METHOD— artistic ability needed. 


. Money back guarantee. 
| CHICAGO FeRcot OF F DENTAL 
Practical Course prepared by expert decorators quickly | 
} 


NURSING, Dept. 
421 s. Ashland Biv and Bivd. Chicago, i. 


igh “School Course 
in 2 Years 


qualifies you. Learn at home in spare time. Progress is 
surprisingly rapid. Every step clear and simple to 
follow. Decorate your own home, start a profitable busi- 
ness or get well paid we “ped for others in full or spare 
time. Earnings up to $200 a week. Special Offer to new 
students. Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Write at once to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIO® DECORATION, | 
2 West 47th Stre 






You can complete 
this simplified High 
00! Course at home 





ew York City 













i inside two Meets all irements for en- 
G2 GB BREEDS SesrPiterspowty | tow traalage ind the ending frotunge, Pa 
; Fine Pure-bred Northe rm rs alsed chic ke ns, Free Bulistias Bend for ie TODAY. 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, chicks also CAN SCHOOL 
incubators at lowest prices. My 45th year. 
W.A. Weber, 80x31 Mankato, Minn. | Dept. JH-160 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 



















. For Your 


0 Church 


OES your church need extra money? Have some | 
additional expenses come up for which no allowance 
has been made in the budget—unexpected repairs 


goods, money or both. The McCall 
Church Plan involves no investment 
or expense. More than 10,000 
churches have found it a sure and 
successful means to secure necessary 
method without the distasteful nec- funds. Use the coupon below to get 
essity for requesting donations of full information. 


Dept. 1A, McCall’s Magazine, 250 West 37th Street, New York 








for instance, or furniture or books to 
be replaced? If so, or if for any reason 
additional funds are desired, the 
McCall Church Plan offers you a 
thoroughly dignified, up-to-date 


| 


Please tell me how I can secure $100.00, or more, for my church. | 


Your City and | 
POND i ona wccccduceeesedcdecccesconcessacées SR. 6 dk bh 646544608 COSCRRAAOREROECs Ce GHOSN 6008 0CR ! 

| 
Local Name of } 
DN <incchrbinesdhenecanmheannecseennel CEL ccnndcacdnes hihectbhiesetatienniaossaneee | 
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(“Hehe de Pay, 


FASHION’S DICTUM 
ON BLOUSES, COATS 
AND SKIRTS 





and 


Ladies’ 
Blouse. 
Sizes 16 to %8 years, 36 to 


No. 4772: 
Misses’ Slip-On 


42 bust. Size 36 requires 

154 yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial; contrasting sleeves, 
1% yards of 36-inch. 




















4788 


4762 


No. 4109. Ladies’ and No. 4788. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Suit Coat; in hip Misses’ Coat; with dolman 
length; double breasted sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 


Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
Size 36 requires 5% yards 0] 
40-inch or 35% yards of 
54-inch material ; lining, 
3% yards of 40-inch. 


closing. 
years, 86 to 44 bust. 
86 requires 1% yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 
2% yards of 36- inch. 
No. 4759. Ladies’ and No. 4762. Ladies’ an! 
Misses’ Low-Waisted Misses’ Coat; bell sleeves 
Skirt; eight pieces; gored and shawl collar. Sizes 14 
front and plain back. Sizes to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
30 to 40 waist. Size 30, Size 36 requires 3% yards 
154 yards of 40-inch or of 40-inch or 3 yards 0 
13% yards of 44-inch. ‘54-inch material; lining, 
Width, about 15% yards. 2% yards of 40-inch. 


Patterns may be bought from ail McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, Pn 
The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page é 
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PLAY 
TOGS 
AND 
PARTY 
DRESSES 











No. 1559 





Emb. 
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For descriptions 
see Page 80. 





Emb. No, 1483 Emb. No. 1350 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage “prepaid, from The The McCall Se. 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. 
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Are You Giving 
Your Daughters 
A Fair Start? 


| As your girls grow up and 
have homes of their own, think 
how often they will want the 
pretty clothes and lovely house- 
hold linens that cost so much 
to buy but soverylittletomake. 

If you teach them now the 
simple embroidery and crochet 
stitches, they will enjoy fancy- 
work just because it’s fun and 
later on they will find it a 
wonderful way to save and 
earn money. 

If you have forgotten some 
of the stitches or if the chil- 
dren are old enough to learn 
by themselves, you will want 
the Beginner’s Outfit sent by 
the Spool Cotton Company 
for onlytencents. It includes 
Clark’s O. N. T. Book No. 17 
with hot-iron patterns for 
manyattractive designs, a color 
card for 36 popular shades, 
and a full skein of Clark’s O. N. T. 
6 Strand Cotton, made in a large 
range of beautiful colors, all guaran- 
teed to be absolutely BOILFAST 
—really the only kind to use on 
pieces you intend to wash. 


Send ten cents to the Spool Cotton Com- 
pany, Dept. 735, 881 Broadway, New York 
and ask for the Beginner’s Embroidery 
Outfit. 
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Studios 
N.Y. 


Ethel Barrymore 
says, “Christmas 1s 
greatest opportunity 

for doing good” 


“TF there is one time in the year 
when we should think of others, 
Christmas is surely that time.” 


So says Ethel Barrymore, one of 
America’s most beloved actresses. 


Of course you will do your part, 
as always, to spread the spirit of 
Christmas. Send Christmas Cards to 
your friends —all of them. Christmas 
Cards express all the kindly, loving 
thoughts that are in your heart. 


Make your list a large one. Beyond 
your friends and relatives, lies a 
further opportunity for spreading 
happiness. Shut-ins, children in hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes of the poor 

-what a world of happiness you can 
spread with Christmas Cards. 


In the stores of established dealers 
everywhere you will find a fresh, 
varied and beautiful assortment if 
you do your selecting early. 


*K * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25c 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 








| 


with Greeting Cards 








The Greeting Card Diiuntieian | 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is25c, Please send me, prepaid, ‘Greeting 
Cards — When and How to Use Them.’”’ 


Name 
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PRACTICAL 
CLOTHES 
FOR THE 
ROMPER 

AND 
SCHOOL-GIRL 
AGE 








4530 
Emb, No, 1488 











For descriptions 
see Page 80. 




















4756 
Emb. No. 1448 





yan 4763 
4705 Emb. No. 1467 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. 
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Two Subscriptions 
Each for One Year 
$150 


SUBSCRIPTION to McCall’s 
is really twelve gifts instead 
of one, a reminder to your friend 
each month of your good will and 
Christmas wishes. Give McCall’s 
this year to a number of your 
friends under our special offer of 
two subscriptions for only $1.50. 
If you wish, you may order a sub- 
scription for yourself for two years 
at the special $1.50 rate. 





This Beautiful Card 
FREE with Each 
Gift Subscription 


You will be proud to send your 
friends this lovely card, exquisite 
in its Christmas colors, actual size 
53¢ inches wide by 714 inches high. 
Withevery Gift Subscription, one 
goes to you to sign and mail to 
your friend, or if you desire, to 
hand your friend on Christmas 
morning. 


Subscription Prices 


One Year $1. Two Years $1.50 
2 One-Year Subscriptions $1.50 
Extra Gift Subscriptions 75 Cents Each 


No Canadian postage. Foreign 
bostage 50 cents a year extra. 








Use This Coupon 


| McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


Dayton, Ohio 

I accept your offer and enclose___ 
for my own and ___ 
Send me the cards as offered. 
My 
Name___ 
Local 
Address _ 
Town & 
_ eee 


Friend’s 


gift subscriptions. 


1927 


| SPECIAL } 
Holiday Gift 7 


OFFER | 
MSCALLS if 


ame — —= 





Local 


Ri Address e 
f Town & 





State 





Write names and addresses for additional pitt 
subscriptions on a separate sheet and enclose 
with this blank. 382A 


Remy Str GiB fv s-b3 Se Oso yese'e oo P: 
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No. 1557. Large rose 











WHERE STITCHES 
MEAN STYLE 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
























Emb. No. 1559 
Dress 4768 


Emb. No. 1558 
Dress 4754 














Emb. No. 
Blouse < 


motifs worked en- 
tirely in straight- 
stitch cover the sur- 
face of the smart 
draped sleeves. Slip- 
On Blouse No. 4772, 
in sizes 16 to 18 
ycars, 36 to 42 bust. 


No. 1560. Interest is 
centered in the new 
tapestry-like trim- 
ming motifs worked 
in sing le-stitches. 
Adapted to Slip-On 
Dress No. 4758, in 
sizes 14 to 18 years, 





No. 1549. The frock of 
the small tot owes its 
French chic to the dainty 
spray and yoke motifs 
worked in satin- and out- 
line-stitch. Dress No. 
4768, in 4 sizes, 6 months 
to 3 years. 













No. 1558. Fruit motifs for em- 
broidery are again in favor done 
in chenille or wool in long-and- 
short-stitches. Especially effec- 
tive on Dress No. 4754, sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 





_j 
cat, a 
\ 

















36 to 44 bust. 


Emb. No. 1560 
Dress 4758 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall “dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. 
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This amusing Beau 
Brummel holds colored 
crayons or short pencils. 
Wins instant favor, 






The startling Na- 
tional demand for 
giftwares and gai- 
ly colored art ob- 5 
jects pays big incomes to Fireside Members. 
Read here how you may join the Fireside Guild 
and make big money in a fascinating art hobby 
that is more like play. 


By Natalie Adams 


\ HAT woman's heart hasn't fairly yearned to buy 
everything in sight in these lovely little Giftware 
shops. It is the instant appeal of bright objects of art 
that pays such hig profits to Fireside Members. New 
Memberships, now available, offer you an unusual 
opportunity to make a good income in this fascinating 


profession. 
The Fireside Idea 


Fireside Industries is a Guild of 
men and women who decorate gift- 
wares. Even wealthy members do 
it.for a hobby, for the joy of expres- 
sion, the satisfaction of creating 
something beautiful, for its educa- 
tional and cultural advantages. 
Hundreds of others make from $10 
to $50 a week, sclling to friends or 
neighbors; supplying big stores; or 
opening gay little gift shops, either 
at home or in a store. When a new 
Member joins the Fireside Indus- 
tries, he or she is first given through 
the mail a complete course in Ap- 
plied Arts. The course is directed 
and personally supervised by Gabriel 
Andre Petit, himself a prominent 
Members quick artist and recently a member of the 
sales, substantial U. S. Government Commission to 
fils. the Paris Exposition. 


New “Three Step’ Method 


M. Petit in preparing the Fireside 
course devised a method of instrac- 
tion that is extraordinary. Its sim- 
plicity will amaze you. The ease 
with which you learn, the profes- 
sional skill that quickly shows itself 
in your work will be a revelation. 
No experience is required and the 
method is so simple that your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. Inafew weeks 
you will be proficient and expert in 
the decoration of candle sticks, pic- 
ture frames, wall plaques and book 
shelves; bright wooden toys, dignified 
copper and brass objects, incidental 
furniture, book ends, vases, dolls and 
lamps and parchment lamp shades, 
batiks, textiles and greeting cards. 





Tilt-Top Table. 
Very smart, 
Brings Fireside 





A bright, con- 
venient magazine 
holder welcomed 
in every home. 
Very popular. 


Cooperative Buying Privileges 
Membership includes the privilege of 
buying at lowest cooperative prices the 
articles handled by Fireside. The objects 
illustrated here—whose value is obvious 
to everyone—are furnished to Fireside 
Members ready for decoration at unbe- 
lievably low prices. Members can charge 
popular prices—yect earn such substan- 
tial profits that their pleasant work is 
amazingly rewarded. 


$25 to $100 a Week 
Fireside Members are 
making big successes. 
Letters come daily say- 





Two-tone 
wall plaque 
with gaily 
flowered cen- 
ter—a dis- 
object easy thi 7 ” “ : 
to make b9 8 season,” or “I was 
Fireside swamped with orders 
method, before I completed the 
sixth lesson."” One wo- 
man writes: “I could 
have sold five times as much as I had 
time to decorate.”” A Member in Massa- 
chusetts made “$500 the first month.” 
These records are not unusual, for 
Fireside products are so appealing in their charm that 
they sell on sight, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





sells on sight. 


| A 32-page book, beautifully illustrated in colors, explains 


the Fireside plan, tells how to become a member, how to 
get full participating privileges, shows how the simplified 
“Three Step’’ Method makes it easy for anyone to learn; 
how others are making big successes. This book gives 
you the whole fascinating story. It is entirely frec. 
Mail the coupon now and enclose a 2c stamp to help pay 


postage. 








Member Nat’! Home Study Conncil 
Dept. 18-A, ADRIAN, MICH. 
— 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Department |8.A, Adrian, Mich. 


Send me absolutely Free the book of Fireside Indus- 
tries, illustrated in color, giving full details of Mem- 
bership. I enclose 2c stamp. 


CUMIN 6 00060 £604.00 404464540048 00nd ede OORCS CRS 


RI 6 56:5 46.05:4049060440004005000000000 


Shick dcne suing ¥sssh bacawbacdan ese coe 
Write in Pencil. Ink will blot. 
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ANEW ART IN HOME 
DECORATION 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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does your garden grow? 


The dangerous “weeds” of coughs 
and sore throats can be kept out of 
your children’s experience. Give them 







Be sure there’s a Big 
Red “One” on the Label 








| 

| delicious Smith Brothers’ Cough * 

| a —_ re oe of o_o | Drops — absolutely pure and safe. ve 

| ing that all packaged oils are alike. | RS 

They're not! | Two kinds: S-B and Menthol. ar 

nc 

3-in-One is a scientific compound sy M ITH Pp 
of various oils and has very differ- I 
ent properties than straight, light ve 
mineral oils. O H | io - 
Does your sewing machine, vacuum 
cleaner or other household mech- The vogue for painted furni- 

| anisms need oiling? Use 3-in-One. ture was. delightfully carried 

} Does your fine furniture, woodwork, floor out in this child’s room done in I 


old ivory color and decorated 
with Art Color Medallions No. 
1556. These quaint designs in 
Kate Greenaway style are in 
lovely pastel shades. They are 
pasted on lamp-shade, bed, 


or linoleum need polishing? Use 3-in-One | 


Does your gas range, your nickecled plumb- | 
ing need a rust preventive? Use 3-in-One. 
Don't use a substitute, even if the price is 
lower-—~cheap oil is dear at any price. As 
for 3-in-One by name. The Big Red “One” 
on the label is your protection against 











imitations. dresser and candle sticks, then 
Atall good stores in three sizes of bottles varnished. No. 1556 is adapt- 
gee 5 oz. Handy Oil Cz anes, Ht H-pine Detail of medium-sized able to 2 large ovals 5% «7% 
Botsle te snast economical; the Handy Can medallion No. 1556 — 3 Kg pee ye x 5 
SS HIee ae beg. inches anc sma ee ee 
FREE: folder 10 Une fon ee inches—nine altogether. 7 | HE h FI h fo 
In The Home!” Write for both on apostal. andy round-t Be NG 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY house towel for hardy 
. LE. William St., New York N. Y. ‘ : _ 
usage—ask for it by name. 





\ 2 Years of Continuous Service “oy 


in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 














Midnight 
Coffee 


Free from caffeine 


Here is a cofice you can drink at midnight without 
fear of wakefulness. 

A coffee which doctors never forbid and never stint. 
A coffee which makes substitutes unnecessary. A 
coffee children can enjoy. ’ 

The name is Kaffee Hag—a pure, exquisite coffee 
with the caffeine taken out. Caffeine poison is the 
sole cause of coffee’s harm. 

Kaffee Hag is not peculiar coffee. The finest hot Is 


ing 
dre 


The 





















By RIGHT FEEDING 


# Singing canaries need a balanced 
feed to preserve their voices. BI 








now serve it. You never knew a flavor or aroma more For a young gil’s room a eee your ~ put happy 
delightful. . “mina effect a > pro- and singing, wit! 

We simply open the pores of the raw coffee bean charming , uj . ne ty nee Max Geisier’s Roller Seed 
and remove the caffeine—the poison. It adds no de- duce d as in the above 4 ustra- and Maizena Biscuit 
light to coffee. Zt has no taste. Even its stimulation tion where cottage furniture Mes..3. Macs, Peneks, Whe. “To 

we . i . " - _ lame a A, - oe od t rs 
doee not come until two hours alter drinking, so you | was scraped, painted a dull a peect tad Si rramer ee ei 

= All the quick bracing e “ffects remain. The flavor and green and decorate d with the foc 3 zgene, At - alier Seed And sample 
aroma are untouched. The roasted beans come to you flower medallion No. 1537. The D Maizena Biscuit, | ree, bird bes a 
ny So you have coffee—natural coffee—at medallions were pasted on, and 111Geister Bidg., Omaha Neb. 33 Cooper Sa. N.Y, City 
its best. : , ine 

Your grocer has fresh Kaffee Hag. You can serve it then var nishe d and nou give | E 
at dinner tonight. the effect of being hand painted ‘MAK / 

1 motifs. There are in the set 2 MONE Y d 
i i Sample; 10 cts. large 6 inches in diameter and * * 

Mail This Today for 10-cup ple; ge 6 : : ’ ( t pies fa in your spare time ~ 

small, 2% inches in diameter Jetail of large 


—siz , - medallion 15—$25—$50 a week extra! No experience neces 
six altogether. M bept | Sy %- Ay a Bi-year-ld 
No. 1537 firm, largest of its kind. Smart line of domestic end 

imported t—" Also attractive nove aoe ~ ay 


regular customers. on 
1688 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio The Lansdowne Ca, Inc., 518 W.58thSt., N. Y- 
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| 
BONMID. oo ccccccccceccesscoescseteecvceseese Vv: deville Acté 
“nr : | —____. | Bieey "esos = PLAYS: Mow ts Sines ata 
Se Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, "postage prepaid, from | and Bn, Min Make-u up on, 


Address 1" 7 ee Er ney . , ° arky 
The McCail Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. fig. DemisON a Con 623 So: Wabash, Depts 
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JUST GAY COTTONS 
AND MUSLIN 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


ed 


fascinating 
booklet —* 














“AY bedspreads of unbleached 
muslin with colorful designs in 
perle cottons fill the Spring demand for 
cheerfulness and simple charm in the 
boudoir of the modern home. 


of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe” 


Illustrated in color—reveals secrets 
of personal charm—methods of 
transforming dull, faded garments 
and draperies into fashion’s smartest 
novelties. Special tinting section. 
Putnam No-Kolor Bleach—removes 
old color—makes re-dyeing or 
tinting in lighter shades successful. 
Ten cents covers postage and 
handling on booklet. FREE sam- 
ple package of dye included, 
Specify color desired. 


Address Dept. E 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Ill. 


PUTNAM 


At last a practical machine to take 
care of those countless small washings 
—children’s garments, lingerie, fine 
linens, blouses, curtains—things too 
precious to trust to laundry or maid 
or which cannot wait. 
apartment and hotel dwellers. 
in sink, bath tub or on floor. Weighs 
10 Ibs. Stores in cupboard. Price de- 
livered $12.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money 
returned, 

Order one Ed $120 
today. Circu- Me tas , DELIVERED 
lar on request. beeen 

The Basket De- 5 PR RTE 

sign No. 1516, J Wanted ts 

_ im detail. demonstrate. 
No. 1516. With Spring the home - a 
takes on gayer ar and less ; The Little Wonder Washer Co. 


FADELESS 
58 Taylor Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


Dp 4 é. & sophisticated decorations. For 
the boudoir, demure pansies in | \| 
. e © purple shades, blue bells, and blee tt | | Check enclosed $12.00. Send me Little 
for Tinting or Dyeing chrysanthemums of as oui ~s we Wonder Washer under satisfaction guarantee. 


Pp 2 
1 lavender lend their charm to a ene 


ea Re Re oe Oa spread that will bring the es- f e& = Name .- 


ee Se ee ea ed sence of Spring loveliness to 























your room. Simple stitches in 


perle cottons developed on un- 
ne bleached muslin. The design is 


35 inches long. 




















Dangerous sickness often = 
starts with a cold. Ward off Learn in Spare Time at Home 
your colds with Musterolebe- Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman shouldlearn. We train 


fore pneumonia starts, aa : anf iatctoue Weakerety tr Pesce 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- =; : ing Home-study Method, Leadint Chi 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has Established 27 years. ; 
all the healing properties of the old- ma Earn While Learning 
fashioned mustard plaster. ai al wre ior Wrantrated catuien, and: 32 

Rub the ointment gently over con- zs didi Ra Coe ak roe fee Bs 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and ' | oie a diane cneienaiiin 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 


To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- Detail 6 larn- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. rare ed oe 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio fo'% No. 1532. 
Jars & Tubes 


B ept. 
Independent 424 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 





‘‘And I made it all myself! 
— to the ign Insti- 
. - . ute, I can now make all m 
No. 1532. An old stitch own clothes and have two ~ 
comes into its own this three dresses for the money I 


> 2 : “ is used to spend on one! For tt 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER. Spring and brings original- first time in my life, I know 


: ae ae that my clothes have style!’? 
ity to this lovely bedspread No matter where you live, 


‘ design done in simple darn- you, too, can learn at home to 
' Tea R oom ManageryWanted ing-stitches in perle cotton. and ‘hats at ‘greet savings and 





ee ie en ee ee ee i The charm of lovely colors earn money besides. 
ing for trained managers. Shortage acute. We i é e and the simplicity of the BOOKLET—Mail 
pad coupon today for 
Free Booklet, 
“Making Beautiful Clothes.” 
It describes the courses of the 


— Cally ootie for man ‘ers, onaenant - * ‘ ; b t’s d lop nt tke 
: aod “women BARN Stoo 22 05 000 THiS VERE. : 2 | ouquet’s development me 
LY, City You can qualify in a few weeks with the Lewis 3 the spread not only smartly 
=a ~ System of Spare-Time training—and we put you in . —s * : 4 
touch with big opportunities, Send for FREE BOOK : - individual but quaint. It is Woman’s Institute and tells 
“Pouring Tea For Profit.* Write today. Ss et S : just ti 1 l ¢ ] how this great school has 
is Tea Room Institute . : cs ‘ oe «JUSt the =O orfu ouch helped to solve the clothes 
Dept. AB-5051 Washington, D. C. } Be, Spring demands for the bou- = nahn —_— than 230,000 
doir. The design which is in Ti tld a ee oe 
the colors of the flowers 
a as measures 19 f 28, rte Woman’s Institute, Dept. 3-N, Scranton, Penna. | 
“ASK ¢ ‘ * a e y : : “fa © Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
or Horlick’s your booklets, and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
The ORIGINAL M i ] k ject which I have marked below: 
‘ y Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Malted Milk , AP fessional Dr ki 


4 and Food ng [Cooking 

For INFANTS, en oe 
Children, Invalids |Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
and for All Ages The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 82. Address 




















(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 












































































WY 
Mapleine 
.. . Syrup-maker 


to the nation 


Syrupmadewith Mapleine—quickly, 
easily, economically —is rich, delicious- 
ly tempting and delicate in flavor. 

Get Mapleine from your grocer — 
make delicious Mapleine Syrup for 
your Waffles, Pan Cakes, French 
Toast, etc., and you will know why 
Mapleine is “‘syrup-maker to the 
nation” —~in America’s finest hotels 
from Coast to Coast and in millions 


of her homes. 
——_7 \ qcents and top of Mapleine 
ect \ earton will bring you a new 


i bot of Mapleine recipes. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 West Connecticut Street, Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


| Sor Syrup a Flavoring 
= ZO 
t-RUGS 


for PRICE f ONE! 


SENT FREE! Write today forour beau- 
| tiful new book in colors on Rugs and 
\ Home Decorating which tells how the 
materials in your— 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Clothing 
—are reclaimed like new by 
our Patented Process of ster- 
ilizing, bleaching, shredding, 
pickering and carding—and 
then dyed any color you 
choose—and woveninto 
lovely new seamless and 
reversible rugs with the 
same smooth, velvety nap 
on bothsides togivedouble 
wear. Rugs woven in one 
week, any size. 

FREE TRIAL—We 
guarantee to satisfy 
you or pay for your 
materials. 52 years in 
business. We Pay Freight, 
ExpressorParcel Post from all states as 
explained in thecatalog. New Low Prices! Write today. 
OLSON RUG CO. Dept. H-16, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Whooping Cough 


Pacents one the relief obtained, particu- 
. Introduced in 1879, 
solene has been dem- 







































thes barber v 
onstrated for nearl¥j 










ke croup. 

Ar the bed at 
Cig f treat- 
fed“and inter- 
ided. 


- egiplain 
of sore throat u§ once. 


Send for descriptive booklet 14.4 
For Sale by Druggists 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 







For Every Wall Decoration 
Hang up your pictures, draperies 
or trophies without injuries to 
paper or plaster 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 
For homes, offices, Clubs or schools 
10c pkts. EVERYWHERE 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Descriptions for Page 72 


No. 4694. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress; camisole skirt with pleats at 
each side. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, % yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 15@ yards. 

No. 4692. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36, 3% yards of 40-inch material; vest, 
14 yard of 40-inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Sleeve motif may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1560 in single-stitch. 
No. 4793. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt with circular front. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 36-inch material; belt, %4 
yard of 36-inch. Width, about 17% yards. 


No. 4791. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Two- 
Prece Dress; two-piece camisole skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36, blouse, 134 yards of 40-inch; skirt and 
cuffs, 114 yards of 40-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. 


No. 4757. Laptes’ anp Misses’ Dress; 
four-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 23g yards of 54-inch 


material; collar and pT Y yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 134 yards. 


No. 4792. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; straight lower edge. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 336 yards 
of 54-inch bordered material; collar, 4 
yard of 36-inch. Width, about 13@ yards. 


Descriptions for Page 73 


No. 4787. Laptes’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; two-piece skirt with circular front. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 3% yards of 40-inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4782. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress; four-piece camisole skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36, blouse, 2 yards of 40-inch; skirt, 
bands and vest, 2% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4721. Lapies’ anp Misses’ Dress; 
three-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 4 yards of 36-inch 
material; bias collar and cuffs, ¥¢ yard of 
36-inch. Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4793. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Eton 
ENSEMBLE Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 23% yards of 54- 
inch; jacket sleeves and waist, 2% yards 
of 40-inch. Width, about 1% yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1560 in single-stitch may 
be used. 

No. 4779. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Dress 
witH Eton Jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 21%4*yards of 54- 
inch; waist, 114 yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 134 yards. Darning-stitch border 
may be made with Embroidery No. 1496. 
No. 4790. LaprEs’ anp Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress; two-piece skirt with circular 
front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 35¢ yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 134 yards. 
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No. 4691. LittLe Boy’s Suir. Sizes 2, 3, 
4 and 6 years. Size 6, trousers, 7g yard of 
36-inch; blouse, 1% yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4714. Cuxrxp’s Stip-On Dress. Sizes 
2 to 8 years. Size 6, 156 yards of 36-inch 
material. Embroidery No. 1559 in satin- 
stitch may be used. 


No. 4396. Cuitp’s Romper. Sizes 1, 2, 3 
and 4 years. Size 4 requires 17 yards of 
32-inch material; contrasting, % yard of 
36-inch material. 


No. 4718. Boy’s Overcoat. Sizes 2 to 10 
years, Size 8 requires 134 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 114 yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4776. Boy’s Overcoat AND Cap. Sizes 
2 to 10 years. Size 6 requires 1% yards 
of 54-inch material; lining, 136 yards 
of 40-inch. 


No. 4763. Misses’ aND Juniors’ Dress; 
two-piece circular skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 12, 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Appliqué trimming from Embroidery 
No. 1483 would be effective. 

No. 4708. Curtp’s Sirp-On Dress. Sizes 
4 to 10 years. Size 10, 174 yards of 36-inch 
material; collar, % yard of 36-inch. 
No. 4716. Misses’ anp Juniors’ Dress. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 314 
yards of 40-inch material; cape, 4 yard 
of 40-inch. 

No. 4684. Grrt’s Sitrp-On Dress. Sizes 
6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 1544 yards of 
36-inch material; yoke, %4 yard of 36-inch. 
No. 4784. Grrt’s Sitr-On Dress; two- 
piece circular skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Embroidery No. 1350 may be used. 
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No. 4700. Cuitp’s Romper Dress. Sizes 
2 to 8 years. Size 6, dress, 17% yards of 
32-inch material; romper, 1%4 yards of 
32-inch. 

No. 4781. Littte Boy’s Suit; with spe- 
cial design for embroidery. Sizes 2, 4 and 
5 years. Size 5, 2 yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, 34 yard of 36-inch. 
No. 4780. Little her's Suit; with spe- 
cial design for embroidery. Sizes 2, 4, and 
5 years. Size 5, 156 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial; collar and cuffs, 34 yard of 36-inch. 
No. 3997. CuiLp’s Romper; buttoned un- 
der leg. Sizes 6 months to 3 years. Size 
3 requires 114 yards of 32-inch material; 
contrasting, 34 yard of 36-inch. 

No. 4530. Cu1tp’s RoMPER; with dropped 
back. Sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 3, 1% 
yards of 32-inch; contrasting, 4% yard of 
36-inch. Design in outline-stitch may be 
made with Embroidery No. 1488. 


No. 4705. Girt’s Coat; with circular side 
sections. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 134 yards of 54-inch material; lin- 
ing, 134. yards of 40-inch. 

No. 4756. Cuitp’s Dress; lengthened ki- 
mono sleeves. Sizes 4 to 10 years. Size 8, 
2 yards of 36-inch material; collar, 4% 
yard of 36-inch. Single-stitch may be used 
to develop Embroidery No. 1448. 

No. 4763. Misses’ AND Juniors’ Dress; 
two-piece circular skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 12,2 yards of 54-inch material; 
sleeves, 1 yard of 40-inch. Embroidery No. 
1467 may be worked in cross-stitch. 
No. 4783. Grrv’s Sitip-On Dress; two- 
piece skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10, 
1% yeas of 54-inch material; collar and 
cuffs, ¥% yard of 36-inch. 

No. 4713. Grrt’s Coat. Sizes 4 to 14 
years. Size 10 requires 134 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 134 yards of 40-inch. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage. 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
Dayton, Ohio ,for Oct. 1, 26. 
State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary in and for “the State od county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John D. Hartman, who, 
having been = sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Assistant Treasurer of The McCall 
Co., publisher 3 MeCall’ s Magazine and that the follow. 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication Fo the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em. 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and jeesulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: The McCall Company, 236 West 37th Street, 
N. ¥. C.; Editor: Henry P. Burton, 236 West aT 
Street, N. Y. C.; Managing Editor: None. Business 
Managers: None. 

2. That the owners are: The McCall Company, New 
York, McCall Corporation, Wilmington, Del., (owner 
of The McCall Company Stock). The following are 
the names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 
per cent or more of the capital stock of McCall Cor- 
poration: Claude R. Branch, 15 Westminster St., Provyj- 
dence, R. I., Oliver B. Capen, 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, Irving M. Day, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, Morris E, Dent, c/o Guaranty ‘Trust Co. of 
N. Y¥., Madison Ave. & 60th St., New York City, Alice 
A. Fisher, 22 William Street, New York City, Henry J, 
Fisher, 22 William St., New York City, Hamilton Gibson, 
360 North Michigan Ave., cuieeet. Illinois, Crawford 
Hill, c/o Chatham & Phenix Bank, t. 5th Ave., 
New York City, McCall Guinean 236 West 37th 
k City, John R. Maxwell, Villa Nova, 

y » 49 Wall Street, New York 
City, John P. Munn, 18 West 58th Street, New York 
City, Piper Brothers, Inc., 1135 National Soo Line 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., J. K. Rice, Jr. Co., 

2 Broadway, New York City, Sanford Robinson, 
26 Liberty Street, New York City, Daniel W. Streeter, 
514 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N._Y., William B. 

d West 37th Street, New York City, White 

14 Wall Street, New York City, Mrs, 
aia Bell W fiison, c/o Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Co., 
233 Broadway, New York City, Robert C. Wilson, ¢/o 
Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York City, Lucetta Gilbert Ottley, Henry W. Sachett 
and Guaranty Trust Company of New York as trustees 
under the last will and testament of James H. Ottley, 
deceased, for Frances KE. Ottley Trust; for Gilbert 
Ottley Trust ; for James H. Ottley Jr. Trust; for 
Lucetta G. Ottley Trust and for Martha M. Ottley Trust, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and _ security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has eny interest direct or indirect in the said 
Fe ge bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him, 


published monthly ar 


John D. Hartman, Assistant Treasurer 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1926. Walter J. Boyle, Notary Public, 
New York County No. 32, New York County Reg. No. 
8017, Kings County No. 46, Kings County Reg. No. 
8037. My commission expires March 30, 1928. 
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SMOKE IN THE GULCH 


[Continued from page 64] 


house—always against each other’s heart.” 

It sounded like, and was, a holy cove- 
nant, profoundly attested to and witnessed 
by the eternal forests, the drifting clouds, 
the silent sun. But presently the girl dis- 
covered tears scorching hot against her 
cheek, and when she pushed his face from 
her to gaze upon it in amazement, she 
found it drawn and working. 

“T want you,” he said, fumbling in a 
pocket of his worn clothes, “to take this 
home and read it—tonight, after dark, 
somewhere by yourself. Then burn it, 
and always know,” he finished, swallow- 
ing, “that I’ll love you to my dying day.” 

It was a bit of paper, folded, which he 
gave to her, and Purtyface held it tightly 
in her hand all the way down the long 
trail home. She was late that day and 
darkness was already falling when she 
reached her father’s house, and she had 
to wait for lamplight in her own attic 
room to see what it contained. On the 
top of the ancient bureau she spread it 
out—a crumpled clipping from a West 
Coast paper—and this is what she saw— 
the face of the boy, lowering, desperate, 
fear-filled and bewildered, above the 
caption “ESCAPED CONVICT.” This, 
Purtyface saw before the raftered room 
went round and round and blackness de- 
scended upon her. A long time afterward 
she knew that she was sitting on the 
floor, rocking gently, staring in a strange, 
cold daze at the leg of her old-fashioned 
bed with its turned rings. 

It was two by the stars when Grey 
Dapple, snorting softly, stood on the 
edge of The Levels. Over his shoulder 
Purtyface leaned, searching the gulch be- 
low for a remembered spot. A half hour 
later she saw the red eye of fire, and when 
she came to it the boy was standing back 
by the great bole of a pine tree, and his 
right hand held an automatic. He had 
heard the horse’s coming far in the still 
dark. 

White faced, trembling, these two 
looked at each other. Then Purtyface slid 
down and dropped her rein across a man- 
zanita bush. 

“Did you—read that—all of it?” he 
said thickly. 

She nodded. 

“Ten years—out of my life! At eight- 
een! But I was guilty, Purtyface! I—held 
the horses for Red and Powder Kid while 
they stuck up the bank. I was to have 
had my share—a third. I was a robber, 
too! Three years in stir—and the chance 
to go—I got away with two others—it’s 
been four months now . . Can you 
forgive me?” 


“No,” she said sweetly, “I can’t for- 
give you because I have nothing to for- 
give. You only committed that sin against 
the law and the land you live in, against 
yourself—not me. I’ve been thinking hard 
all night and here is what I think. My 
mother says that love brings all things 
level—makes the high low and the low 
high. Always there has been love gn my 
mother’s blood—the family I mean. Al- 
ways these women have loved early, and 
one man forever. No woman of my moth- 
er’s kin has loved two men. It’s in the 
blood to love one man forever. I love 
you,” said Purtyface simply. 

The boy wet his lips. “No,” he said 
bitterly, “it’s not possible. I’m an outcast— 
will always be—unfit—unclean.” 

“Clean or unclean,” said Purtyface, 
“you’re mine. Are you not mine?” 

“Yours?” he said desperately, “how far 
beyond all limits! Signed, sealed, delivered 
—living or dead—yours.” 

“Then,” she said profoundly, “nothing 
else matters. Now listen. Here’s Grey 
Dapple—fresh and fast. You can make 
the Border in two weeks’ riding. When 
you are safe I’ll come to you and we'll be 
married. We’ll start a new life, right—to 
make up for the old one. That’s one way. 
Or you can go down tomorrow to the 
railroad and—go back to prison to serve 
out the other seven years. I’ll be waiting 
when you come out—free. I will only love 
one man.” 

She stopped and the two poor young 
faces, drawn and desperate, searched each 
other. Then the boy slid down along the 
friendly pine tree, laid his arm against it, 
laid his forehead on the arm and wept. 
“A crook—a convict—and you’d make 
a man of me!” he sobbed. 

“No crook,” said Purtyface, courage- 
ously, “a human who has_blundered. 
Every day is a new day. Any one who 
falls has a right to get up, my mother 
says. I love you . . which do you 
choose ?” 

The boy sprang up and caught her to 
him in a grip that stopped her breath. 

“Choose?” he cried through set teeth, 
“choose? What would any one with a 
spark of manhood in him choose? I’m 
going back to stir! I’ll come out free and 
worthy—so help me God! When can I 
start ?” 

“Now,” said Purtyface, “we'll go 
straight to my mother and tell her—she’ll 
understand—and my father will drive us 
down to the railroad. They’ll help us— 
for my mother knows her blood—and 
love. Kiss me now,” said Purtyface wist- 
fully, “it will be so long—between.” 





RED HAIR 


[Continued from page 10] 


spending this entire day looking for you.” 

“F—for me?” 

“Without knowing it was you. How 
would you like to take the night train 
south tonight, for two weeks?” 

“T’d like it better than anything in the 
world,” admitted the desperate Cecily. 

“Then you’re unanimously elected,” 
said the stranger. “Two weeks at Bonnie 
Briar Inn, all your expenses paid, your 
ticket back here at the end.” 

“What’s the catch?” she asked. 

“There isn’t any, honestly. You wouldn’t 
have to do a thing but enjoy yourself. 
That girl was right—you do look enough 
like me to get away with it—anyhow, I 
don’t know anybody there. Please say 
you'll do it. Come on, now, do.” 

Cecily merely stared at this surprising 
stranger, Above her tent-like swath were 
wide, blue eyes, each lash black and 
definite with mascara, a wide, generously 
curved mouth. And over all, a wealth of 
ted hair, as red as Cecily’s, curling like 
Spun copper in the light from one of the 
little gilt holders. 

Who in the world are you?” 

_ I'm Marian Hemingway, and I’m giv- 
ing you a chance to go down south to 
Bonnie Briar Inn, All you’d have to do 
Would be just be me for two weeks.” 

What do you want somebody to be 
you for?” 

“Why—” the actress hesitated a mo- 





ment, then, “This is strictly between you 
and me, of course?” Cecily nodded. “Well, 
this is it. I’ve got to get away for two 
weeks on a purely personal matter that 
I don’t want a living soul—least of all 
the manager of the show—to know any- 
thing about. I thought I had everything 
beautifully arranged. I told the manager 
I'd simply got to get away for two weeks; 
said I was all worn out, nerves frazzled, 
you know, on the brink of a collapse. 
It all worked beautifully. He was awiully 
sympathetic, said he could fix it. The 
holiday weeks always have thin houses, 
anyway, lots of paper, so he said he’d 
put in my understudy. At two o’clock this 
afternoon he telephones me. And what do 
you suppose the man has done? He’s so 
upset that he has wired down to Bonn‘e 
Briar Inn and reserved a suite for me to 
go and rest in, given orders for the 
bill to come to the company! He’s even 
handed me a railroad ticket. I simply 
can% go; and if I refuse, I’ll make an 
enemy of him for life. Nobody can afford 
Wildstein for an enemy. If I could get 
somebody who looks enough like me to 
get away with it, to go down there and 
stay the two weeks in my place, that 
would fix everything, don’t you see? He’d 
never know that I hadn’t been there. For 
two weeks I’d be free as air.” 

“And you think I look enough like you 
to deceive every- [Turn to page 82] 
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Letters in our files from 


42,762 Doctors 


endorse 


GLYCO~THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 
nasal spray 
or gargle 









Remember this whea your head feels “stuffed 
up,” when you start sneezing, when your eyes 
and nose start running, when your throat is 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. 


Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send 10c 
Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York 
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{Continued from page 81] 
body ?” Cecily asked. hall while Cecily was waiting to register, Be 
“There won’t be anybody to deceive,” it would have been a very different ye 
Marian Hemingway declared. “I don’t holiday for Cecily. All her _ inten- 4 
know a soul down there, never been south tions were for being the most incon- th 
of Manhattan Transfer in my life. You spicuous Cinderella who ever dressed all - 
look plenty enough like me to fool any- up for the ball and then hid behind the . 
body who’s just seen me on the stage.” palms where nobody would see her. on 
“But I—” She could telegraph Miss “Oh, Miss Hemingway, how awfully ban 
Horris, of course, that she had changed nice that you’re here!” Mrs. Lee had 7 
her mind and was going home for the gushed. be 
holidays, after all. As though there were confidence in “Y 
“If it’s clothes that bother you, I’ve Marian Hemingway’s very coat, Cecily | 
got stacks you can take. Oh, don’t say had drawn its fur collar closer about her. th 
no! I’ll fix you out with whatever money Suddenly, unexpectedly to herself, Cecily 
you need.” The actress sighed in relief, as had smiled. ol 
though the whole affair had been settled. From that very moment on, the ad- on 
“We'll go right up to the apartment and venture had begun. Why, it was easy! I 
see what clothes you’ll need.” After all, she was here now with Marian ea" 
Cecily caught a glimpse of herself in Hemingway’s name, Marian Hemingway’s it? 
the mirror, of the flaming cloud of hair clothes, even a roll of Marian Heming- ra 
as gay and noisy as a brass band. She way’s money—why spend the time in fears it 
thought of Hudson Hall, and of the lone and doubts? When Mrs. Lee had insisted , 
five dollar bill in her bag. Like a lost on her giving impersonations for the la 
child, dazed but trusting, putting its hand Charity Bazaar the next evening, it had : 
in the big policeman’s, Cecily obediently been the easiest thing in the world to say: ™ 
unpinned her sheet. Later, when they “Oh, let me do character readings, in- pl 
reached an ornate apartment, Marian stead. Impersonations have been so done a 
Hemingway assumed command. to death. Besides, I’m resting, you know. 
“Take off those things,” she ordered. I’m sure my character readings will go ct 
In a daze of obedience, Cecily took off ever so much better than my impersona- re 
her elderly black hat, her gray skirt, with tions would.” tk 
its squat middle-aged length, her warm Most of the booths were sold out by hi 
padded jacket. At a commanding nod midnight. The dance music was beginning 
from Marian Hemingway, she went on, outside in the ballroom as Cecily smiled Cc 
took off her petticoat, her plain black a customer out of the booth and glanced 
shoes, her sensible lisle stockings. It was up with an excited, confident smile to sce 
S —— - a removed garment _ if there were still more to come. Suddenly, ki 
. a - i z ‘ she peeled off a layer of the Miss Sher- the smile stiffened on her lips, the shutter 
MOTHER: Fletcher’s Castoria is especially prepared to hee that Hudson Hall knew. Her plain. of fright clicked sickeningly shut in her 
oe : 3 : ‘ ness vanished completely. So did the effect throat. Standing in the doorway of her 
relieve Infants mi arms and Children all ages of of prim middle age. Pinkly barefoot, she booth was Eileen Underwood’s young man. ' 
Constipation Wind Colic To Sweeten Stomach — in mo — hep chemise at last, , bb ge Marian mar ggegad could ti 
> ‘ : as lithe and straight and hipless and nearly oubtless have brazened out such a ‘ 
I latulency Diarrhea Regulate Bowels as young as any of the giggling girls she situation easily enough; but Cecily knew “ 
Aids in the assimilation of Food, promoting Cheerfulness, Rest, and chaperoned. Marian Hemingway swept the only the sharp flutter of panic. Then c 
- 2 : > slim little figure with relieved eyes. suddenly, the panic was stilled, for the g 
Natural Sleep without Opiates “Thank goodness!” she said fervently. man was looking down at her without the th 
ry er 2 “Now let’s see what clothes can do.” slightest sign of recognition. 
To avoid imitations, always look for the signature of YY Lelehe: “I’m the last of the line that formed R 
Proven directions on each package. Physicians everywhere recommend it. ONNIE BRIAR INN is the gayest to the left,” he was saying. “Am I too tl 
i — —- place in the world to spend the holi- late to have my palm read?” a 
se days. It is all open fires, music, dancing, Cecily took a long breath to quiet the r 
IN O W $24¢ FREE TRIAL wag Rc Pos — of the Charity “= that pr Apr pumping inside ee tl 
° azar, t ree days before Christmas, there ot at all,” she assured him. “Only C 
ee hare wet Merch I eco M yas wicks Muay Cores arranged. Bazaar is a brilliant affair. A few tated “That’s a blow, you know, to come in d 
Founded The a in 59th of hectic money-making the Bazaar is, expecting to have your hand held and t} 
1868 e Year then dancing till morning. then just have your character read.” tl 
Hear the t bors rte eof ose year guarantee, Direct to you~at factory piles: Inside one of the most hectically money- “You think character reading is all fake g 
i Write for Tee! Eomplete informa aga About Pisgos.'. 140 pases: Tye Ne tore making of the booths where a sign, “Miss anyway, don’t you?” she hazarded, play- n 
WING & SON, 13th Street & 9th Ave., Dept. 20-81, New York, N. Y. Style 12, Onaes Our vin Marian Hemingway: Character Reading” ing for time. le 
SS See had kept a waiting queue lengthening “Fake and good guessing,” he admitted. b 
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ves, a hydraulic engineer; this man 
worked in the same office. And what was 
it she had gathered from Eileen’s chatter 
that morning, that was calling this man 
out of town over the holidays? 

“You are not down here just playing 
around as the rest of us are,” she said 
suddenly. “You’re here on a sort of search. 
You're looking for something, for some- 
body else, I should say, but it will mean 
a great deal to yourself if you find it.” 

“What sort of thing am I looking for?” 
the man asked, visibly surprised. 

“Tt is not exactly a thing,” Cecily said 
slowly, as though feeling her way. “It is 
something intangible, some kind of a force, 
I should say. Or—” suddenly, as though 


she had had another revelation, “or r:aybe _ 


it’s water you’re looking for. I seem to 
feel that water has something to do with 
it. I can’t quite put my finger on it, but—” 

She suddenly met his quizzical eyes and 
laughed. He laughed, too. 

“IT seem to feel that you’re stringing 
me,” he said shrewdly, “but I can’t quite 
put my finger on it. That’s altogether too 
close a guess to be on the level.” 

“Have you had your money’s worth?” 
she asked, “or would you like to have 
me go on with all the rest of the stuff 
that fortune tellers tell—that a dark- 
haired woman is coming into your life—” 

The man rose, smiling, glanced at 
Cecily’s flaming crown. . 

“Must she be dark-haired?” he asked. 

It was much later that Mrs. Lee brought 
kim up and formally introduced him, but 
Cecily had been waiting all the time. 
While she was dancing with one eager 
partner after another, a new one cutting 
in every half turn of the floor; all the 
time Cecily was waiting. Popularity is 
sweet but flavorless without some one 
particular person to give it zest. For 
Cecily, to borrow a phrase from the jar- 
gon of the inarticulate, there was “some- 
thing about him.” 

She did not deceive herself any about 
Robert Brant’s attentions, though. Not 
that evening after he had become quite 
attentive. Not the day after, when he 
made a special point of getting back to 
the Inn in time to take her down to the 
Grill for tea. Nor the second evening 
when, no matter with whom she was 
dancing, she would feel exultantly sure 
that he was watching her. She knew 
that his interest was real, as real as the 
gold lace dress she was wearing. But no 
more her own than the dress. Both be- 
longed by right not to Cecily Sherburne, 
but to Marian Hemingway, actress. 

The day before Christmas when Brant 
came into the breakfast room of the Inn, 
Cecily was sipping coffee and reading the 
morning paper at her little table. He 
stopped on his way to his own. 

“This is upsetting a cherished illusion,” 
he said. “I always thought actresses had 
breakfast in bed.” 

“Not,” said Cecily, “when they’ve only 
two weeks out of a lifetime at Bonnie 
Briar. I’m thinking of walking up as far 
as Little Culvert this morning.” 

“Walking up to Little Culvert!” Brant 
exclaimed. “Do you really enjoy doing 
that sort of thing?” 

“Better than almost any other sort of 
thing,” said Cecily. 

Brant hesitated a moment. Then: “If 
you really like getting out like that,” he 
Suggested, “I wonder if you’d care about 
making the trip I’ve got to take today 
with me. I’m hiring a flivver and driving 
lilty miles or so up along the river. It’s 
mighty pretty country.” 

“T'd love it,” said Cecily. 

“Really? It will be an all-day trip and 
through rather wild country. I doubt 
there’ll be any place to get lunch. I was 
going to take along a snack—” 

“Can we build a fire and make ceffee ?” 
Cecily asked. 

“We can, and broil bacon.” Then he 
glanced down at Marian Hemingway’s 
yoy ~ dress, at her suede slippers, at 
~ : ragile luxuriousness of her. “I'll 
aa ; woe right down to the river,” he 

ud usly, “rather rough going some 
of it may be.” 

Of course,” said Cecily carelessly. “How 
soon do you want to start?” 

‘In a half hour or so.” 

“Tl be ready.” 

Fortunately, the little outfitter shop in 


the hotel was already open. Cecily knew 
that there was no outfit in all the lavish 
wardrobe she had brought that would 
do for really rough country. She would 
borrow from the generous roll of bills the 
actress had thrust into her hand at part- 
ing and pay back the loan when she was 
back at work again. After all, it was two 
weeks out of a lifetime. 

In the half hour before time to start, 
Cecily bought a complete outfit. Swagger, 
low-heeled sports shoes, heather wool 
stockings. A suit of some knitted goods, 
dull green, careless looking. Soft, warm 
gloves that pulled up gauntletwise over 
the cuffs. A soft felt hat with a Robin 
Hood feather. They suited Cecily, these 
clothes. Both her old clothes and the bor- 
rowed ones had fitted her body well 
enough; this careless green suit and hat 
fitted her spirit. 

It was a rattlesome old runabout which 
Brant had rented. Cecily settled herself 
comfortably, drew the laprobe over her. 

“I’m expecting to have a good time 
today,” she said. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Brant, “so 
am I. The big time of my life. Though 
that would go without saying.” 

Cecily laughed—and then after a mo- 
ment or two, “Would you like to know 
how you could flatter me beyond my 
wildest dreams?” 

“IT would!” 

“By pretending that you'd like me just 
as well if I weren’t a Broadway star.” 

“But I would,” said Brant. 

Cecily’s smile took any hardness out of 
her answer, made it wistful instead. 

“I’m not quite gullible enough to 
swallow that,” she said. “But it’s flat- 
tering to have you pretend you would.” 

“Tf I hadn’t been awed by the fact that 
you are Marian Hemingway, I’d have told 
you two miles back that you’re the 
prettiest thing in the world in that green 
suit and hat. It fits into these woods like 
one of the fir trees.” 

“Did you ever stop to think, though,” 
Cecily asked him, “how much more at- 
tention a fir tree gets after it’s cut down 
for a Christmas tree and all trimmed up 
with tinsel?” 

“But it gets chucked out on the ash- 
heap the day after Christmas,” Brant sug- 
gested practically. 

“Oh, no, not till the day after New 
Year’s,” Cecily corrected him. “Didn’t you 
always keep your Christmas tree standing 
till the day after New Year’s?” 

“T never had a Christmas tree in my 
life,” said Brant. “My mother died when 
I was two.” 

“Can that be holly, growing wild?” 
Cecily demanded, leaning out to look back 
over her shoulder. 

“Oh, yes. There’s lots of it growing all 
along here. Want-to get some?” 

So they stopped to pile the car almost 
full of glossy, red-berried holly. A little 
way farther on, they stopped again and 
scrambled down to the river. Brant 
showed her where his firm would probably 
put a dam in case they decided to de- 
velop the river power. Then they rolled 
ten miles farther on and scrambled down 
through underbrush again. And each re- 
connoitering made Brant more sanguine. 

His delightful frankness of nature in- 
creased steadily and Cecily felt an al- 
most physical sense of distaste as she 
choked back the impulse to tell him 
the truth. Such unquestionable _ sin- 
cerity in another person is the subtlest 
reproach to the unaccustomed liar. But 
to go on lying was the only honest thing 
Cecily could do. It was the only promise 
Marian Hemingway had exacted in re- 
turn for her lavish generosity. That 
was the only blot on a glorious day. 
And it was glorious. They did not cook 
their picnic dinner till well on in the 
afternoon, so they were hungry enough 
te give it amazing zest. A campfire, kin- 
dled of dry pine cones, blazing pungent in 
the winter air, for a table a log on the 
lee side of a rocky hill to cut off the 
wind; potatoes roasted in the ashes, bacon 
broiled on long pointed sticks, coffee. 
They had a hard trip home. Or it would 
have been a hard trip if it had not been 
for their own high spirits. Dark fell early, 
the road was rocky and the new snow hid 
all warnings of bumps ahead. When 
they drove in at [Turn to page 84] 
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last to Bonnie Briar, the Christmas Eve 
ball was in full swing. Against every 
bright window. of the Inn holly wreaths 
hung silhouetted. As Brant and Cecily 
entered the hall, their hands stiff with 
the cold, warmth .swept out to wel- 
come them, warmth and the sound of 
distant music. 

“I completely forgot the ball,” ‘said 
Cecily. “I don’t want to go and dress for 
it. I’m too lazy and comfortable.” 

“Neither do. I,” said Brant. 

They found a corner of the lounge 
where the high back of an ingle seat shut 
them partly away from the rest of the 
room. Brant disappeared and returned 
with cups of steaming broth and sand- 
wiches. Cecily took off her hat and coat, 
settled herself in the careless green dress, 
stretched her small brown shoes out to 
the welcoming fire. The Inn’s Christmas 
tree, tall, shadowy, twinkling with frosted 
glass, glittering with tinsel, stood in a 
far corner of the room. For a long time 
they sat, listening to the music from the 
adjoining ballroom, noisy, rhythmic. 


“Within the hall is song and laugh- 
ter,” Cecily quoted, 
“The cheeks of Christmas grow red 
and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and 
holly.’ ” 


It was Old Christmas that was being 
kept at the Inn that night, with feast and 
dance and song. It was the time for 
flirting, for teasing and laughing. So 
Cecily flirted and teased and laughed. 

Suddenly the music stopped. Cecily 
glanced questioningly at Brant. 

“Must be the supper hour,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed. And then, “I think 
they’re going to have Christmas music 
downstairs during supper.” 

There is something just a little awesome 
in sudden quiet. In the stillness, shy little 
sounds came out in the lounge. There was 
the sizzling of sap in the fire-logs, the 
wind outside rattling the needles of a 
snowy fir against the leaded window. 

“Why, it—it’s Christmas Eve!” said 
Cecily softly. 

The man nodded, laid his hand over 
hers. It-was not a gesture of the flirting 
and playing that they had been doing. 
Cecily felt that she could not have borne 
it if it had been. For in the sudden still- 
ness, she had remembered that none of 
this was really hers at all. Just cheated, 
borrowed joy. Like the tall fir that stood 
in the corner, glittering with lights 
—gay and expensive, yet not for one 
throat-catching moment truly a Christmas 
tree! She had not been canny enough to 
guard herself. Something real had slipped 
in with all the make-believe, something 
that would make the memory bitter, 
poignant with regret. In all the years to 
come, Cecily knew, there would never 
be a Christmas Eve when she would not 
feel again the touch of Robert Brant’s 
hand on hers. From the distant supper 
room came the faint, sweet sound of 
violins. 

“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, how 

still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
the silent stars go by.” 


With plenty of time to spend in gay 
philandering, Cecily might have taken 
weeks to reach the surety that swept over 
her now. Brant’s hand tightened over hers. 


“Vet in thy dark streets shineth the 
everlasting light, 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
are met in thee fonight!” 


Hot tears that felt as though they were 
squeezed up from her aching throat filled 
Cecily’s eyes. The long, long years of 
Christmases ahead! As though they were 
in his mind, too, these long, long years, 
Brant pressed Cecily’s hand against his 
lips. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said huskily, “if only 
I were rich and famous enough for you— 
I love you so!” 

“Or if I weren’t rich and famous,” 
Cecily asked quickly, “would you love me 
then, do you think?” 

“Of course.” 

Cecily turned away, caught the shine 
of the firelight on a red curl that had 
strayed forward. The sincerity, the cer- 
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tainty in his tone, and yet—how would 
he feel if he really knew. 

“Tell me so again tomorrow night,” she 
said, “after you know what you’ll know 
tomorrow night.” 

“Nothing I can know can make any 
difference in my loving you,” he insisted. 

That night before she went to bed, she 
wrote a long telegram to Marian Hem- 
ingway. A carefully guarded message, but 
one the actress would understand. Marian 
Hemingway was a woman; surely she 
would understand, surely she would free 
Cecily from her promise enough to let 
her tell this one man when so much 
depended upon it, surely— 

But it was not sureties that kept Cecily 
company that Christmas day. She did 
not dare be sure. She was glad she had 
promised to drive to a famous place in the 
hills for dinner with a pleasant middle- 
aged couple at the Inn, glad they started 
too early for her to see Brant first. She 
did not wish to see him again until she 
could tell him the truth. If the joy were 
really only borrowed there would be 
enough already to make remembering 
poignant. And she had no surety. She 
could not forget the fact that he had not 
noticed her at all that day with Eileen in 
New York. To be sure, she had not been 
her real self then, she never was her real 
self as the Hudson Hall chaperone. But 
then, neither had she been her real self 
the night she had worn Marian Heming- 
way’s gold dress and dazzled him into 
sharp attention. 

It was late the day after Christmas 
that Cecily got back to Bonnie Briar. 
It had snowed all Christmas day and 
the middle-aged couple, cautious with 
middle age, had been afraid to chance 
the home drive till the roads had been 
cleared. Perhaps it was just as well, 
Cecily thought. In the two days she had 
been away, surely the answering wire 
should have come from Marian Heming- 
way. 

But it had not. No, the desk clerk 
assured her, he was positive that no mes- 
sage had come for her. This was more than 
the disappointment of a little added sus- 
pense. If Marian Hemingway had not 
answered by now, there was no reason to 
think she would answer at all. Or perhaps 
the ignoring of Cecily’s message was her 
answer. Perhaps, of course, she had not 
received it at all. Cecily felt miserably 
that she could not go on with the coming 
week of deceit. Not with her feeling for 
Brant as real as it had become—and there 
sprang up within her tormented soul a 
new decision. Swiftly she went up to her 
borrowed suite to pack away her bor- 
rowed finery. The adventure was over. 
The midnight hour had struck for 
Cinderella. 


HERE is small satisfaction in trying 

to reason away feelings. Reason does 
not speak the language. Back once more 
at Hudson Hall, Christmas vacation over, 
once again in her gray suit and black 
felt hat taking little girls for their walk 
and chaperoning big girls for their shop- 
ping, Cecily felt it was sheer foolishness 
to cling as she did to the memory 
of that Christmas Eve. Robert Brant could 
not have been caring then for anything 
that was really herself, just for the flat- 
tering glamor of what he thought she was. 
She could tell herself, too, that she 
should be forgetting the incident. Marian 
Hemingway’s trunk full of clothes had been 
returned, likewise a certified check for the 
money borrowed from her. Cecily’s hair 
was back to its light brown again. 
week’s vigorous washing in a furnished 
room in New York had attended to that 
in time for the opening of Hudson Hall. 
Oh, the adventure was over for Cecily. 
It was high time to forget it. So 
reason argued, completely, convinc- 
ingly. Reasoning, Cecily was convinced. 
Then, unreasoningly, she would remember 
the sound of Robert Brant’s voice, ““Noth- 
ing can make any difference in my loving 
you”—and a sense of loneliness as de- 
pressing as a slow toothache would creep 
coldly over her. It made no difference 
what she did, she felt there was nothing 
worth looking forward to. Life was a 
dead, uninteresting level. 

Once, on a lonely Sunday evening, Cecily, 
clearing out her closet, came unexpectedly 
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upon the knitted green suit, the hat with 
the Robin Hood feather. Gently she took 
the soft jacket off the hanger, held it for a 
few moments as one might touch a 
familiar possession of some one who had 
been very dear and who had died. Then she 
saw the prickly bit of dry holly thrust 
through the belt buckle. As though some- 
thing coolly resigned had been stirred 
sharply, Cecily dropped the coat on the 
bed, buried her face in it. 

January and February dragged through ; 
it was upon a Friday afternoon in early 
March that a maid stopped her as she 
came in from a walk with the little girls 
to tell her that a gentleman to see her 
was in the reception room. She turned to 
the door apathetically, not stopping even 
to take off her old black felt hat. From 
one of the stiff chairs on the farther side 
of the room, Robert Brant rose. Cecily 
stopped short in the doorway, her hand 
catching at her throat in the ancient 
gesture of the theater and life. The man 
looked at her standing there, in her old 
gray, middle-aged suit, the styleless black 
felt hac. 

“Thank God!” he said. “It’s you.” 

“Y-Yes,” said Cecily, “it’s I. How 
did you know?” 

“Thank God!” he repeated fervently. 
“T’ve thought of nothing else but you 
these months. I’d stuck it out as long as I 
could trying to forget you. Then I went 
to Bettina’s Boudoir, thinking that just 
looking at you would help a little. Marian 
Hemingway had been on the stage about 
two minutes when I realized that she was 
another person. I did think at first that 
perhaps there was an understudy play- 
ing; but the box-office man set me right 
on that. I spent all one day trying to get 
n touch with her. When I finally got to see 
her, and convinced her that I wasn’t 
sleuthing for some scandal sheet or didn’t 
have some other unpleasant axe to grind, 
I finally got her to admit that she had sent 
another girl down to Bonnie Briar in her 
place. Then I knew that if it meant spend- 
ing the rest of my life combing the coun- 
try, I'd got to find you.” 

“But how did she know where I—” 

“She didn’t,” Brant interrupted. “She 
didn’t know where you were, she didn’t 
even know your name. I finally got her 
seld to the point where she wanted to help 
me find you; but she didn’t know a thing 
about you, except that you were a teacher 
in some girl’s school.” 

“And then you remembered?” 

“Not for some time. I must be pretty 
thick. Not till early this morning did I 
remember what you told me about my- 
self the first night I met you. Working 
from that, linked up with what she said 
about a girl’s school, I suddenly remem- 
bered that morning that I had met Under- 
wood’s kid sister at the train. I didn’t 
dare be sure, though, till you actually 
came into this room.” 

“You're sure it’s me you’ve been looking 
for?” Cecily asked, remembering her 
shabby suit, and that her hair was no 
longer the bright red he had known. 

For answer, he crossed suddenly, caught 
her in his arms, to the intense interest o! 
two Senior girls who happened to be pass- 
ing through the hall outside the reception 
room door. 

“Sure!” he said. “You darling!” 

From an inside coat pocket, Brant 
pulled out a much-worn newspaper clip- 
ping. 

“T found this in the newspaper the 
morning after Christmas,” he said. “When- 
ever I thought I couldn’t stand it without 
seeing you, or felt there was danger of 
making still more of a fool of myself than 
I'd already done, | I'd get this out and read 
it through again.” 

“Star of Bettina’s Boudoir Marries,” 
Cecily read. “Marian Hemingway and 
Walter Glenn, a New York manufacturer, 
were married in Baltimore, Maryland, 
Christmas night. The event was to have 
been kept secret but a local reporter 
chanced upon the well-known name 
among the list of applications for mar- 
riage licenses. It is assumed that Miss 
Hemingway is spending her honeymoon 
somewhere in the south.” ; 

“And of course I thought—” Cecily 
began. 

And of course I thought—” Brant in- 
terrupted. 

Then she laughed. And he laughed. And 
he took her in his arms again. The Senior 
girls, now augmented to six, stood in the 
hall outside and stared, round-eyed into 
the reception room. 
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terms, it would help to pay their ex- 
penses there and it might give you 
something that you could do that would 
give you great pleasure without having 
a secret in your heart from your old 
father. You wouldn’t need to sneak out 
in the car and go hunting up every 
brook on this island trying to find your 
own particular brook, if Father took you 
tc it. You would not need to go on 
hunting the little house and the garden 
with the red lilies all frozen. You could 
go to it as you pleased. I could find a 
discerning man who could take out the 
weeds and plant more flowers, and it 
would not hurt to put another hinge on 
the gate or to make a new gate like it, 
and to floor the veranda and patch the 
reof. You might do anything you pleased 
there and do it when your Dad knows 
where you are and what you are doing. 
How would that suit you?” 

Amaryllis buried her face down in her 
father’s shirt-front and cried until she 
could not cry any longer. She pictured 
John Guido playing for his father far 
away in Italy, playing as he had played 
for her years ago in his own garden— 
the very tunes that had so enchanted 
her then. When she lifted up her face 
she put her arms around his neck and she 
laid her soft red lips on his and for the 
first time in all her life she said: “Father, 
I love you next to John Guido. I love you 
better than anything except him, and I 
love Peter, too, because Peter is a nice 
boy. Father, will you do this and not tell 
Peter? Not tell anybody? Will you let 
it be my secret, all mine alone?” 
paul Minton said: “Yes, Amaryllis, 
I'll do it and it shall be your secret all 
alone. I will send workmen and you can tell 
them what you want done. I will send 
you an architect to show the workmen 
how to restore everything and make it 
Strong and secure so it will last until 
they come back, but leave everything 
very much as it is so that it will not be 
a strange or an unfamiliar place.” 

Amaryllis thought that over for a time 
and then she asked softly: “Father, could 
you buy a picture once in a while?” 

Paul Minton laughed. 


“Amaryllis,” he said, “I’ve given. away 
Forrester pictures until I haven’t got a 
friend who has not one somewhere in his 
house. There is this to say about them. 
They are good paintings. I don’t know a 
landscape artist in this country, or in 
Europe either, of the present day who can 
beat him. He hasn’t got a nice temper 
and he hasn’t very nice manners, but he 
can paint!” 

Then Amaryllis said something else, and 
what she said was this: “Father, Mr. 
Forrester has had a long time to think 
things over. Maybe he is nicer now 


than he was. Just look what a difference , 


there is in you. He couldn’t know you 
now without thinking you are a lot nicer 
than you used to be.” 

Paul Minton laughed and said: “Yes, 
Amaryllis, I guess that is the truth. I 
think you have worked Love’s alchemy 
on me as well as you have on John Guido 
and his father.” 

After that there was not any way for 
Amaryllis to be half so nice a girl as she 
wanted to be. Because her heart was so 
very full of love, and high hopes, and 
youth, she made something entirely dif- 
ferent out of Peter too. He did not turn 
his back and look from the window any 
more when she talked to him. He came 
over and sat on her chair-arm and put 
his arms across her shoulder. They had 
fine times riding their horses and playing 
all sorts of games. 

Religiously Amaryllis tried to think for 
her father and for Peter. She tried to take 
the place that her mother should have 
filled. When she had done everything she 
could think of to do for her family, then 
she was free to slip to the telephone 
and call the architect who served her 
and tell him something more’ that 
she wanted done to the little house. 
She kept on thinking of things every time 
she went there, until by and by, along 
about the time that there was talk of 
taking her abroad for the first time, a 
very wonderful thing happened to the lit- 
tle house and the thirty acres of ex- 
tremely valuable land that surrounded it. 
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arm pressed her closer. And below them—a long way below 
them, it seemed—Valrosa centinued her inconsequent merry- 
making under the many-colored stars. 

“Oh, Ermine! What an evil place!” 

The words escaped Peggy almost against her will. They 
stood on the marble steps of the Casino looking over the 
wonderfully illuminated gardens towards the sea. Behind 
them seethed the painted, cosmopolitan crowds of revellers 
through halls of such gaudy splendor as Peggy had never 
dreamed of. There was a heavy fragrance of flowers in the 
air—so heavy that it seemed to make the atmosphere 
scarcely endurable. 

Ermine stood, breathing quickly, her face deathly white. 
“Ves, it’s horrible—horrible!” she said. “And I thought it— 
paradise—once.” 

Glancing at Ermine, Peggy marked the pallor of her face. 
“Wouldn’t you like to sit down somewhere, darling ?” 

There was an alcove at the end of the long verandah at 
the top of the steps; she drew her gently towards it. Ermine 
sank down upon the stone seat thankfully. “It is early yet,” 
she said. “I will stay here for a little. You go and look at 
the ball-room and come back later.” 

It was evident that she wished to be alone, so Peggy 
wandered away, in a sense glad to be free from the strain 
of watching. For nothing could happen yet. People were 
still arriving. She watched the dazzling scene for a space 
from a sheltering pillar that was so wreathed in roses as 
to be completely hidden. The great dancing-hall was a 
mass of roses. They hung in festoons from the painted ceil- 
ing, they decked the walls, they bloomed in amazing pro- 
fusion in enormous golden pots. She crossed to an open 
door at the further end. An elderly Frenchman in the red 
garb of a cardinal addressed her as she reached it, and she 
paused instinctively; but the next moment she passed on, 
her neck very straight, her face a blaze of color. The man’s 
eyes had been more than enough. 

She went through the door and found herself in one of 
the great gaming-rooms. 

She had no desire to linger, but the crowd was too great 
for a quick passage, and passing along the outer edge of 
the throng, her interest was caught by the sight of a woman 
seated on the further side of the table. Involuntarily she 
stood still. It was the woman she had seen on the steps of 
the Casino a night or two before. She recalled Ermine’s 
shudder— the whispered name—Nemesis. 

As one spell-bound, she stood and watched the painted, 
beautiful face, too morbidly intent upon the game to look 
up. It was indeed a mask upon which she looked—a mask 
of greed! 

Again that sense of horror attacked her. She extricated 
herself from the crowd, and reached the further door. 

A knot of people stood here. She began to make her way 
through them without a glance, intent upon escaping into the 
open and rejoining Ermine on the verandah. But suddenly 
something seemed to pierce her, compelling her attention. 
She looked up sharply to see a tall figure a few yards from 
her, clad in black armor with a white cross upon his breast. 
The vizor of his helmet was closed, completely hiding his 
face. Yet, as she stood arrested, she felt as if the man’s 
eyes surveyed her across the intervening space, returning 
her regard. 

So he had come! The message had not been a ruse! 
Whatever the motive that had prompted it, it had been 
genuine, Ermine’s knight was here! 

Almost running, she came out upon the pillared colonnade 
and hastened to the flower-decked alcove where she had left 
her friend. But the sound of laughter checked her ere she 
reached it, and she stopped short. A shrill female voice was 
pouring forth a torrent of French and she had a glimpse 
of an amorous couple seated within. Ermine’s privacy had 
evidently been invaded and she had fled. 


EGGY’S surmise was mainly true. It was chiefly in con- 

sequence of the invading crowd that Ermine had quitted 
her refuge, coupled with that overmastering restlessness 
which had goaded her for so long. Standing half-concealed 
against one of the flower-twined pillars, she pulled her 
floating green scarf over her face and fastened it like a 
veil. For there before her, not more than _half-a-dozen 
yards away, Lady Tristram and Celia Barnaby stood sur- 
veying the glittering scene. 

She was satisfied that they had not seen her, and standing 
there like a lurking criminal she watched them, waiting— 
waiting to see their escort. 

“IT knew he was here,” she said to herself. 
my bones all along.” 

‘Tw search for Peggy within the building had become 
impossible, and she turned to the garden with a feeling 
of suffocation. At least one could breathe here, though the 
cloying fragrance of a million flowers hung like a drug in 
the air. Almost blindly she descended the steps. The strains 
of the dance-music pursued her as she went. She reached the 
garden with its thousand colored lights hanging among the 
oranges. She went as one who walks in sleep towards the 
wonderful Path of Jewels that had been prepared for lovers 
that night. Memory guided her, and instinct drew her. By 
no effort of her own she found the magic place. “Oh, Sam!” 
she said with a sigh that was almost a sob. “How good you 
were!” And a little later with a curious wonder, “Such a 
tower of strength—and I never knew it!” 

Alone she went on her appointed way. 

She ‘finally reached the little grotto-like shelter at the 
end of the path. The place was empty, and no sound pen- 
etrated except the quiet wash of the sea which was like 
the soft breathing of a world asleep. No lights or flowers 
had been brought here, but the little arbor was covered 
with a climbing plant whose trumpet-like blossoms shone 
white and lustrous in the moonbeams. There was here a 
peace and a solitude which seemed unearthly, and the pure 
scent of the growing blossoms was as a draught of healing 


“I’ve felt it in 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


[Continued from page 17] 
to her tired soul. A sense of comfort began to steal over her. 
She had reached the end of her journey at last, and there 
was time to spare—time to rest. 

Again it seemed to her that a long interval passed, during 
which she sat and waited silently. But still the Black 
Knight did not come to her, and at length, to her own won- 
derment, the hope that he would not come took definite form 
within her. The chaffing mood that had brought her had 
completely passed—passed with that music which had 
brought back to her the memory of Sam. She went back 
in spirit to Chinnery’s—the homely spot which once she had 
despised. What was Sam doing there now? Did he sleep 
alone in the old oak-raftered bedroom? Did he ever dream 
of her? She tried to call up the vision of him following the 
simple routine he had marked out for himself, never idle, 
yet never too busy to give her willing service. How good 
he had been to her! Why had she left him? 

A great tear splashed down unexpectedly upon her clasped 
hands. Why had she come here? Why had she come? He 
had offered to come with her, to protect her; and she had 
not suffered it. But she wanted him now as she had never 
wanted any one in all her life beforee Yes, her eyes were 
opened at last. No dream-knight; but dear, honest Sam with 
his steady strength and unfailing kindness! Sam who had 
failed so often and had won her now—too late! 

And then in the midst of her distress there came a sound. 
Some one was coming! Was it—her heart throbbed in sud- 
den wild tumult—was it the Black Knight at last? 

She moved to the entrance. She would meet him bravely. 
She would be straight and loyal. She would tell him the truth. 

She had unwound her veil from her face, and the moon- 
light fell upon it as she came into the open. She was trem- 
bling a little, but not with fear. Her eyes were alight and 
steadfast. She stood as one who awaits a friend. For a 
second the moonlight dazzled her, but she heard the ring 
of spurs. Surely it was he! She moved a pace to meet him— 
then she stopped! “You!” she said. 

He came straight to her—an arrogant, magnificent fig- 
ure clad in the gorgeous uniform of the Old Guard. 

“But of course,” he said, “Who else were you expecting?” 

Her hands were pressed hard upon her breast. He took 
them into his own. He looked deeply into her eyes. “You 
were always one to fight against destiny,” he said. 
——— back from him. “You can’t marry me—now!” 
she said. 

He laughed a little. “My child, that is a detail hardly 
worth discussion. I take it you did not come here with the 
idea of marriage.” 

She flinched as if he had struck her. 
meet an honorable man.” 

“Quite so,” he agreed. “You came to mect me. It has all 
been arranged. Everything is according to plan. There is 
no one but me. There never has been.” 

She tried to wring her hands free. “It’s a lie! You have 
set a trap for me!” ; 

His hold tightened with sudden brutal strength. ‘And 
I have caught you!” he said. “I always knew I could. You 
chose in a moment of perversity to tie yourself to the 
worthy fool at Chinnery’s, but do you suppose that made 
any difference?” 

“T have married him,” she said. 

“And you have left him!” He laughed again as he made 
the counter-thrust. “I knew exactly what would happen. 
I knew you would never endure him for long. I have simply 
bided my time. I knew I should get you in the end. You 
belong to me. You always have. It was only a question 
of time.” 

He drew her to him with the words, but she resisted him, 
panting, desperate. “Let me go!” she said. “Let me go!” 
And again, with gasping entreaty, “Let me go!” 

His arms encompassed her. There was no escape. He lifted 
her bodily. “I will let you go—if you want to go—after to- 
night!” he said, and his words fell hot upon her lips. “You 
have driven me nearly crazy for the want of you. I’d even 
have married you. But now—now I've got you again with- 
out. Nothing else matters. You are mine. You have always 
been mine!” 

They were in the darkness of the arbor now, even the 
moonlight shut out. Her face was pressed against his shoul- 
der, and she had ceased to struggle, for her strength was 
gone. His hold was exultant, irresistible. He turned her 
face upwards. 

“Ermine—Ermine!” he said. 
would ever let you go?” 

His lips found her own and held them so that even her 
breathing was stopped. She lay utterly powerless—a darkness 
that was greater than that in which they stood hovering 
above her. 

It seemed to her in those moments as if she were stripped 
to the soul—no longer a creature of flesh and blood, but an 
agonizing, throbbing spirit on the brink of such depths as 
she could not contemplate. She wondered in her extremity 
if by any means she could free that tortured spirit and 
leave only the quivering body in his grasp. If she could 
but summon strength for that! 

It was as if all the powers of evil surged about her— 
a black sea engulfing her. And she remembered—with a 
startling vividness she remembered—words which had once 
been spoken above her like a prayer: “May the Pilot of all 
our boats bring yours—and mine—safe into port!” 

With an effort that even she knew to be superhuman, 
she broke away from that suffocating kiss, she forced her- 
self free . . And then, how it came about she knew not, 
she was out in the moonlight and clinging with frenzied hands 
to the low parapet that protected the path from the cliff. 
The whole world seemed to be swinging like a vast pendulum. 
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She gathered her strength again to fling herself into space. 

It was then it happened—the miracle which she had 
ceased to expect. Some one came down the path towards 
her—a knight in black armor with a white cross on his 
breast. And at sight of him, she turned; she held out her 
hands with a wild cry. 

“Oh, I know it’s a dream!” she sobbed. “But save me— 
save me!” 

He reached her. She saw the moonbeams gleam upon the 
white cross as she fell at his feet. 

And above her she heard a voice say, “You are safe!” 

As one who awakes from a dreani feeling that a great 
distance has been traversed, Ermine came back to the werld 
of moonlight. She was sitting within the arbor again, just 
as it seemed to her she must have sat for hours. “Was jt 
a dream?” she questioned weakly. 

A quiet voice answered her. “No; you are awake now.” 

She looked up, as she had looked up long ago in her dis- 
tress, and saw the dim figure of a Crusader standing by her 
side. Again, vaguely, she marked the white cross on his 
breast. But the helmet vizor covered his face. 

Then, with difficulty, she began to collect herself. “It js 
—the Black Knight, is it?” she said. “You really—really— 
came to meet me?” 

He bent a little and laid a tiny, shining object in her lap. 
“T came to bring you this,” he said. 

“Oh!” she said, with a gasp. “My little horseshoe! You 
have kept it all this time!” 

“All this time,” he said. 

A sharp quiver went through her. “I thought—I quite 
thought—you had forgotten,” she said. 

“No. I don’t—forget,” he said. 

She sat motionless for a few seconds, and he stood in 
silence, waiting for something, it seemed. 

Her strength was returning, but still she questioned with 
herself if possibly it was all a dream. 

“But you saved me!” She caught at that as at something 
rather elusive. “You saved me!’ she reiterated. “It’s—the 
second time, isn’t it? And—” she made a gesture of dis- 
tress— “I have nothing to offer you in return, nothing— 
nothing !” 

“Only the little horseshoe!” he suggested gently. 

Her fingers closed upon it. “Oh, why did you bring it 
back to me?” she said. 

“Shall I tell you why?” Again he was bending towards 
her, but slightly, not as one who sought for favors. 

“Ves, tell me!” she said, but she dreaded to hear his 
answer. 

It came, almost in a whisper. “Because I wanted—hoped 
—to win your love.” 

“Ah!” she said. 

It had come—her last and hardest trial. She sat for a 
moment as if stunned, not knowing how to meet it. Thea— 
because she could not leave him unanswered—she stood up 
in the dimness and faced him. 

“T have always loved you,” she said, and her words came 
with a strange and fateful steadiness, “for what you did 
for me. But I have got to tell you the truth. There is 
some ene now that I love better.” 

He made a slight movement, and her heart smote her. 
“Will you tell me who it is?” he said in his quiet voice. 

She held out her hand—her left hand—with a sob. “My 
husband,” she said. 

He took the hand, bent over it with a knightly gesture, 
was silent and motionless for a space; then: “Ermine,” he 
said, “I wonder—will you ever forgive me?” 

She uttered a cry. He caught her, held her, steadied her; 
but he did not take her in his arms. She broke into a wild 
sobbing that. was curiously mingled with laughter. “Sam! 
It isn’t you! It couldn’t be—you!” 

“I’m afraid it always was me,” he made contrite answer. 
“And a dirty trick into the bargain! Only I never meant it 
to come out like this. I wanted to win you in the ordinary, 
decent way, not—not—not—” ; 

“Oh, take that beastly thing off your face!” she cried 
hysterically. “And stop making excuses!” Then, as he hum- 
bly obeyed her, “Sam—Sam—oh, thank God it is you! 
What a fool I’ve been!” 

“No, dear, no!” he answered her very earnestly. “Te 
been the fool—all through. But I couldn't tell you—hadn't 
the courage to disappoint you—so had to go on with it. 
You'll loathe me for it of course. I always knew you would. 
But, you see, dear—” 

“Oh, stop!” she said. “Stop! It wasn’t want of courage. 
You’ve never wanted that. It was just fineness—greatness— 
that kept you from telling me. No, don’t deny it! You 
can’t. It’s true and you know it. Oh, Sam—Sam—Sam! 
She suddenly burst into tears—natural, womanly tears, and 
bowed her head upon her hands. “And I despised you! I 
—dared to despise—you!” ; ? 

His arms went round her then; he held her against his 
heart. “I have waited for you,” he said. “I have prayed for 
you. And now—thank God—I have got you!” 

There fell a pause. Out of it she lifted her face suddenly. 
“Sam—Sam, what ever made you want me?” aa 

“Oh, just something about you,” he said vaguely. “First 
it was the way you turned to me, trusted me, leaned on me. 
I felt responsible for you.” : 

“And so you offered your life for mine! Oh, my knight, my 
brave knight, how am I going to make up for it? Haven't 
you had enough of me yet? Wouldn’t you like to push me 
out of your path and go? I am utterly, miserably unwor- 
thy of you.” 

“You are all I want in life,” he said, his face close to hers. 
“All—God knows— I have ever wanted!” 5s 

Their lips met, and for the first time hers clung to his 
closely, passionately, with absolute surrender. There were 
no more words between them. In the silence and the dark- 
ness they were as one. 
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Recipe for Health 


An easy way to banish old ills and restore 


the Vigor of Perfect Health 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 


fresh food. 
‘ - The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of 
energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
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“I SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPATION for 
many years on account of constant traveling. I 
am something of a soldier of fortune, having 
circumnavigated the globe several times and have 
lived in nearly every country of the planet. A 
friend in the Antipodes advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Those cakes have kept me in the pink of 
condition and my constipation has vanished.” 
Tuomas Stap.eton, San Francisco, Calif. 








LL’ OVO 0OO000 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 


“LAST YEAR I BECAME VERY RUN DOWN. As a ballet dancer 
it is necessary that I keep in excellent physical condition. I suffered 
from loss of vitality and after a performance I would be so tired I could 
hardly walk. I was advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so. In a 
few weeks I noticed a remarkable improvement. Now my energy is 
completely restored.” 






















juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habitforming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. F-36,The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 








Harriette G. Benpir, New York City. 
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Henrietta Koenic 


“MY DAUGHTER, HENRIETTA, HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH 
CONSTIPATION since birth. Three years age I started taking Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for indigestion and I noticed that it was also a good regu- 
lator. So I gave it to Henrietta. It soon stopped her constipation. My 
other children also have their daily Yeast. Since they began to eat it they 
have become pictures of health.” Mrs. Georce L. Koenia, Newark, N. J. 
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“LAST FALL I WAS TROUBLED WITH SEVERE SKIN 
ERUPTIONS for some time. I tried numerous remedies in 
vain. They all failed to relieve me. Finally I was advised by 
a friend to try Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes. I began to eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and at the end of two months I was com- 
pletely rid of my affliction. I highly recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast cakes to any person so troubled.” 
Maser C. Mackenzie, St. Peters, Nova Scotia 
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“T HAD BEEN A VICTIM OF INDIGESTION 
for thirty-five years. Every time I ate rich food 
like sausage or pastry I would have a severe attack. 
It would seem as though my entire alimentary tract 
was poisoned. Then I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I ate three cakes of Yeast regularly every 
day. In a remarkably short time I began to im- 
prove and now I can indulge myself with anything 
I wish to eat. With such wonderful results I'll 
never give up my Yeast.” 


J. A. Ritcuey, Baltimore, Md. 
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HEN two normal persons marry they 

honestly intend to make a home which 

will be permanent. It is going to be a 
simple undertaking, they believe. They have 
only to love each other enough. The rest 
will follow. 

In a little while they discover that home- 
making is a mighty enterprise whose success 
depends upon its practical as well as its senti- 
mental backing. 

Adam and Eve found this out the day they 
were thrust from Paradise and compelled to 
issume the responsibility for their own comfort. 
What Eve began is not yet finished. Few brides 
are masters of the domestic arts although 
housekeeping is not an ordeal to the girl who 
has been trained to it. It is much less exacting 
than office work. 

Housekeeping is a free-woman’s job. The 
wife in her own home is not dominated by a 
boss nor a system nor a time clock. She cannot 
be a slave to her home if she regards house- 
keeping as an admirable constructive occupa- 
tion. But some do not. 

A certain John Jay, architect, husband, 
father, recently on this page told a few truths 
about how an ambitious young man feels when 
his wife neglects their home. A great many per- 
sons offered him advice from their own experi- 
snces. A young wife confesses while she advises: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: The case of John Jay 
vs. Wife fits our family. Once I was a lazy wife. I 
still have to use all my will power to keep from idling 
my days away. I owe my salvation to my husband althougu 
for a time I did just as Mrs. Jay does; when my husband 
complained, I sobbed that he didn’t love me any more! 

Somehow he kept right on loving me in spite of my 
indolence but since I’ve reformed he loves me ten times 
more. I want Mrs. Jay to know that. 

It took the dear man months to find out that his bride 
was naturally lazy. He got his own breakfasts and came home 
at night to wash the day’s dishes. I ran true to type but he 
didn’t. He came right out and criticised me at the end of two 
months, breaking the rule for a nice husband. I wept, pouted, 
taxed kis patience for another week, then he threatened to 
leave me if I didn’t do my share! 

He is a just man. I was scared into action but of course 
I didn’t become industrious by deciding to be so. I had to 
practice sticking to things. When I slipped, he reproached 
me. At last I am proficient. 

If a girl as lazy as I used to be can make the grade, any 
wife can. I advise ail discouraged husbands to tell the wife 
what’s wrong. Consider that little matter of dishwashing. I 
let mine go until there wasn’t a clean glass, spoon or pan in 
the house. My mother called, gave the sink the once-over 
and went home. I had expected her help. I wept with rage. 
John came home. He gave the kitchen the once-over and 
went off to a restaurant. Without me! It took me a whole 
day to wash those dishes but I never needed another lesson. 

My husband says I am twice as good looking as I used to 
be and that no one can cook as well as I can. I value his 
second compliment the more. Beauty is a matter of luck but 
a woman must earn praise for her housekeeping. I’m glad I 
acquired the will even though it had to be pounded into me 
by the dearest man in the world—Lucile. 


A wife who once was a business girl contributes an opinion: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Because my position is similar to 
that of Mrs. John Jay, I can see the case from the inside. 
The wife, Mrs. Jay, was employed in a hospital and was 
successful there. She had the independence and the resource- 


























Winona WILcox 


LET'S TALK IT OVER! 


BY 
x3e WINONA WILCOX xX - 


It is not curiosity about other people’s doings which 
keeps this page alive. Rather it is a decent human urge 
to get at the truth about our common worries and the 
best ways of meeting and surviving them. To master even 
our ordinary tribulations takes intelligence, fearlessness 
and persistence. Ultimate triumph and contentment 
await most of us who make the best of things as they are 
no matter how depressing they may be. No disillusion- 
ment need destroy us unless we permit it to do so. To go 
to pieces over our troubles, to let them cripple and waste 
us, is that not life’s supreme tragedy? When we brdod 
over our trials, we add mistake to mistake. Perhaps we 
wouldn’t if we had a quiet word from some one who has 
experienced a similar confusion. On this page the women 
who want to know may get in touch with the women who 
have found out. ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over’’—all sides of it. 
® a If an immediate personal discussion by mail is pre- 
ferred, send stamped addressed envelope to Winona . 
Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 


New York City. 
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fulness of a man. She could initiate and earn as a man does. 
Finally her natural longing for a mate clamored. She was 
normal. She married. But now she realizes that her energy 
and mentality are unsuited to a home, nursery and kitchen. 

She knows she has a good husband. She loves her baby 
but something in her constantly urges her to get back into 
the world again and rub elbows with interesting people, to 
be a force in the wide world. This urge keeps her restless. 

She can’t for the life of her enjoy spending her days with 
no greater end than sweeping and dishwashing. Internally, all 
is chaos; she herself doesn’t know what the matter is, doesn’t 
realize that she misses business life, misses the bustle of it; 
misses the personal contacts; misses minds equal to her own; 
misses having her own pay envelope. 

Then, too, she suffers from repression; expenses now must 
always be figured out; when she would like to spend, she 
cannot; her inclination goes one way, her duty another. 

Her creative ability is curtailed. It’s her husband who says 
what improvements shall be; he who polishes and paints. 

I suggest that this woman go back to business. And hire a 
domestic who will look after her children. Her pay envelope 
now isn’t worth turning a hand to. The man she is working 
for isn’t big enough. She needs to work for a corporation. 

She likes things orderly but it must be some one else who 
does the drudgery. Doubtless she realizes that she is a $3000 
a year woman trying to do the work of an $800 a year 
domestic. It won’t down. 

Put that woman back where she belongs. Let her live her 
own life. She fails now because her spirit revolts at house- 
kold routine. So I see the situation from my own ex- 
perience—Mrs. A. A. 


Certainly the above is a modern viewpoint, but after read- 
ing it any one who loves children and understands their needs 








is impelled to ask Mrs. A. A., “Then why 
marry at all? Why attempt to combine voca- 
tions which conflict, and then fall down on the 
more important, that job of mothering which 
includes good housekeeping and which awaited 
women long before business was invented?” 

In spite of all the gainfully employed women 
wish to believe, the shining truth is that 
motherhood with its accompanying domestic 
arts, interferes with any occupation carried on 
outside the home for the best years of a wife’s 
life, until the young are at least sixteen years 
old. If justice is done the family. 

“The clamor for a mate” normally ends in 
maternity. The normally inevitable child has 
some rights of his own which ante-date down 
town offices, personal contacts and arty urge 
to be a force in the world. Pre-eminent is the 
right of the child to be ‘‘mothered” and not 
raised by hired help. Mothering is not an $800 
nor a $3000 a year job. It’s worth millions a 
year—if it’s done right. That’s consolation for 
conscientious mothers when their burdens grow 
heavy, and they envy those who can be lazy. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I wonder if I have 
an idea which will help John Jay and his wife? 

The change from institutional to business 
life is a big one. Perhaps the wife over- 
worked before marriage and has relaxed 
mentally a little too far. If she has slumped 
as not a few brides do when free to run their 
own homes, then she needs to train herself to do con- 
structive things. ; 

She is no longer planning work for others. Now she must 
undertake and complete tasks she once assigned to the 
assistants she supervised. Perhaps she has not mentally 
adjusted herself to stay at home and be happy. 

Of course she needs outside contacts. I suggest that they 
invite friends to dinner once a week. Have a regular night 
for entertaining. Necessarily, the wife must prepare her home 
jor that merciless inspection women guests give a hostess 
house—Experienced. 


Modern household equipment makes the wife’s way the 
easiest in the annals of the home. Radio lectures, government 
bulletins, magazine pages today supply women with the 
latest scientific information about simplifying domestic pro- 
cesses. Never was there so little excuse for indifferent house- 
keeping. Above we have touched only a few of the explana- 
tions of failure. Now we come to the latest and the most 
important. Laziness is not always a frame of mind nor 4 
form of selfishness. It may be due to illness. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I feel sorry for Mrs. John Jay. 
I was a high-strung girl, at the head of my classes and 
a social leader. I married my hero and proceeded to make 
him miserable. Not at first but as soon as my daughter was 
born, I lost interest in things, wanted to lop around, just 
wouldn’t do my share and became exceedingly irritable. 

Well, he didn’t scold me and he didn’t stop loving me. 
He stood it a year, not understanding any more than I did. 
Then he took me to a specialist. Thyroid trouble. Not 50 
hard to remedy but I have to keep at it. 

Once more we are happy and I enjoy immensely doing the 
housework which for a time I despised. Perhaps Mrs. Jay 
needs medical attention. At least John ought not to be too 
critical until she has been to a doctor—N. E. R. 


So much for the education of wives. Next why not dis- 
cuss the education of husbands? Or is it impossible to 
educate a husband, Or to re-educate him? Who is educating 
my husband? Whose husband am I educating? 
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UnutKe halitosis, you don’t need a best friend to tell 
you that you have loose dandruff. You can find out for 
yourself in case you haven't already looked to see. 


Here’s a dare! Some day when you have on a dark 
coat or cloak (the ladies aren’t exempt), just brush your 
hair thoroughly for a few minutes. If you produce that 
tell-tale shower, it is time to do something aboutit. Be 
entirely frank with yourself. Do you know of many 
things more revolting than signs of loose dandruff? By 
one glance every other charm may be offset. It is sim- 
ply disgusting, 





It speaks for itself— 


But we have good news for you. Listerine and loose 
dandruff simply do not get along together. You can 
prove that so easily for yourself. It is very likely that 
there is a bottle of Listerine on your bath room shelf 
right now. Just douse it on full strength and rub it in 
vigorously. Do this for three or four days in succession, 
and watch the result. You will have one more proof that 
this company does not make false claims for its products. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
P. S.—It’s nice to know that Listerine is not greasy 
and will not discolor hair or clothes. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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New... in time for (hristmas . 


A“débutante” of this season: a new assortment of 
COMMUNITY PLATE that is distinétly the cream- 
of-the-cream of sets of silverware... Forty pieces of 
pale silver, charmingly shaped .. . [butter spreaders 
in it, and salad forks ...] The silverware is set in an 
oval of palest lilac velvet ... which, in turn, is set in 
an oval tray, plate-glass-covered ... A tray decorated 


~ 


RVICESL@e 


_. the SMART SILVER SERVICE 


in the French manner, with the new sea-blues, sea- 
greens, sea-purples, that Lelong is making the talk 
of Paris ... That is the new ‘Smart Silver Service” of 
COMMUNITY PLATE ... Smart as Palm Beach in 
the month of February... smart as the homes whose needs 
dittated its contents. The tray, with forty pieces, $50. 


| With 29 pieces,#36.25. At your jeweler’s ... Now. 
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